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EDITORIAL 

A^yTE  HAVE  presented  here  the  best  of  the  material  submitted  to  us  by  the  student 
body.  We  could  have  given  you  more  short  stories,  some  of  a rather  questionable 
character;  but  we  didn’t  think  that  you  would  want  that  kind  of  story  in  your  magazine. 
We  could  have  published  more  essays,  but  the  essays  we  would  not  publish  were  of  too 
incontrovertible  a nature,  and  who  cares  to  read  an  essay  that  will  not  stir  one’s  reaction- 
ary element?  We  could  also  have  given  you  a great  deal  more  poetry,  but  it  was  not  good 
enough  for  you  and  we  knew  it  was  not  the  kind  you  would  want.  We  dared  to  reject 
a great  deal  of  material,  perhaps  too  much.  However,  we  believed  that  you  would  want, 
and  rightly  deserve,  only  the  best. 

All  material  submitted  to  us  for  possible  publication  in  this  first  issue  was  reviewed 
with  an  open  mind,  for  we  are  firm  in  the  belief  that  the  closed  mind  has  no  station 
in  a magazine.  No  magazine  should  suppress  an  opinion  contrary  to  its  own  in  so  long 
as  the  material  is  presented  in  a workable  fashion  meeting  the  standards  of  literature.  We 
contend  that  it  is  the  affirmed  duty  of  a magazine,  whether  it  is  literary  or  journalistic 
in  its  style,  to  present  the  reader  with  the  black  and  the  white  of  every  subject  reviewed 
in  the  current  issue. 

We  have  not  had  upper  classmen  to  whom  we  could  turn  to  ask,  and  receive  the 
answers  for,  the  whats  and  whys  of  putting  out  our  first  issue.  However,  we  have  had 
the  most  able  guidance  of  our  Faculty  Advisers.  To  these  men  we  owe  our  eternal 
thanks,  for  they  have  given  untiringly  of  their  time  and  efforts  in  helping  us  to  publish 
this  issue.  Ours  was  a wise  choice  in  asking  these  men  to  be  our  Faculty  Advisers. 

There  may  be  one  or  even  two  places  in  this  magazine  where  you  will  find  a comma 
whose  position  you  may  question.  It  may  be  that  the  fault  is  ours;  if  so,  we  accept  the 
blame.  It  may  be  that  the  author  insisted  upon  its  use.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  question 
an  author  on  so  vital  an  issue. 

Our  only  request  is  that  you  will  bear  with  us  in  our  efforts  to  give  you  the  best 
the  school  has  to  offer  in  its  creative  writing,  and  we  hope  that  you  will  come  forward 
with  many  suggestions  for  the  next  issue.  There  may  be  some  who  think  we  should 
have  more  humor.  Perhaps  there  are  others  that  favor  a greater  number  of  short  stories. 
Only  you  can  make  the  second  issue  more  successful  than  the  first. 


Once  upon  a time,  there  was  a very 
large  city  called  Blissburg  that  was 
located  deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
It  was  a beautiful  city  and  it  was  filled 
with  striking  wonders,  the  most  daz- 
zling of  which  was  the  great  castle  in 
the  middle  of  the  city.  It  was  made  of 
pure  gold  and  shone  brilliantly  through- 
out the  day, — it  could  be  seen  from 
all  parts  of  the  great  city.  In  this  castle 
lived  the  king  of  all  Blissburg.  He  was 
the  largest,  richest,  and  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  inhabitants.  He  was  indeed 
big,  three  times  the  sizes  of  his  largest 
subject.  The  king  kept  all  the  most 
beautiful  things  of  the  city  in  his  cas- 
tle. They  ranged  from  the  most  ab- 
stract paintings  to  the  most  lovely  fe- 
males. In  all  the  land  there  was  not 
one  thing  that  could  compare  with  the 
beauty  of  the  king.  His  complexion 
was  of  the  finest  hues,  bright  pastels 
that  changed  with  the  seasons;  from 
Vermillion  to  mauve,  to  crimson,  to 
bright  yellow.  And  the  inhabitants 
were  very  happy;  after  all,  there  wasn’t 
a more  beautiful  king  to  be  found 
anywhere. 

The  inhabitants  worked  untiringly 
for  long  days,  and  some  even  into  the 
nights,  to  satisfy  every  desire  of  their 
monarch.  The  Visidroves,  who  had  a 
green  complexion,  were  the  largest  of 
the  inhabitants  and  they  did  nothing 
but  wait  on  the  king.  The  Ostra- 
droves,  those  of  purple  complexion, 
were  also  of  great  size  but  not  as  large 
as  the  Visidroves.  All  their  efforts  were 
spent  in  amusing  the  king.  The 
orange-colored  Estradroves  made  the 
king’s  robes,  while  the  pink  Ultra- 
droves tilled  the  king’s  farms.  The 
tiny  Proladroves,  who  were  no  bigger 
than  specks  and  had  an  ugly  olive 
drab  complexion,  always  worked  in 
the  royal  mines  with  no  time  off  for 
rest.  The  Proladroves  worked  so  hard 
and  endlessly  that  they  didn’t  have 
time  to  eat,  and  as  a result  they  even- 
tually died  of  starvation. 

For  thousands  of  years,  everything 
went  well  and  everyone  was  happy, 
even  the  king, — until  the  time  of 
Plinkon.  Plinkon  was  a thinker,  and 
the  king  and  all  his  court  respected 
him  for  his  profound  statements  that 
no  one  could  understand.  One  day, 
Plinkon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if 
all  the  inhabitants  could  work  for 
themselves,  they  would  be  much  hap- 
pier. Plinkon  confronted  many  of  the 
lay  folk  with  his  supposition,  and  no 
one  could  present  an  argument  against 
what  he  said.  The  Plinkonian  Theory 
grew  in  popularity,  and  it  wasn’t  long 
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before  Plinkon  was  able  to  muster  a 
large  army.  He  attacked  the  king’s 
castle  and  fought  a decisive  battle,  in 
which  he  slew  the  king  with  his  own 
hands. 

Then  followed  the  Age  of  Confu- 
sion, of  which  we  have  little  record. 
However,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  every  little  issue:  who  should  own 
the  gold  castle?  Who  should  be  ruler? 
was  red  a superior  color  to  blue?  led 
to  war.  These  continual  conflicts  re- 
sulted in  the  spread  of  ignorance  and 
the  general  disintegration  of  the  whole 
race. 

The  next  legible  record  of  Blissburg 
that  we  have  was  written  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  age,  the  Trio- 
logic  Age.  We  find,  as  the  inhabitants 
emerged  from  the  Age  of  Confusion, 
that  the  city  of  Blissburg  had  become 
divided  into  three  very  distinct  dis- 
tricts: Commothia,  Socothia,  and  De- 
mothia.  These  districts  exist  to  this 
day.  They  are  separated  by  great  ex- 
panses of  uninhabited  lands,  and  are 
enclosed  within  great  walls,  alive  with 
heavily  armed  garrisons  to  ward  off 
the  attacks  of  the  other  districts. 

Commothia  is  the  most  secluded  of 
these  districts  and  we  have  very  little 
information  of  this  district.  The  Com- 
mothians  have  also  shadowed  their 
country  by  an  Iron  Curtain; — which 
has  proven  most  effective  in  control- 
ling the  traffic  in  and  out  of  the  dis- 
trict, thus  enabling  the  leaders  to  cre- 
ate an  aura  of  mystery  about  the  dis- 
trict. However,  many  rumors  and  facts 
that  have  come  from  within  the  Iron 
Curtain  led  to  the  formation  of  a gen- 
eral idea  of  the  life  behind  this  shield 
of  mystery.  It  appears  that  at  some  pe- 
riod in  the  Age  of  Confusion  the 
Commothians  reached  a very  low  level 
of  civilization,  as  a result  of  incessant 


wars.  The  species  was  about  to  lose  its 
perpetuity  when  one  of  the  lay-inhab- 
itants, Lyneen,  whose  heart  was  full 
of  goodness,  decided  that  he  could 
raise  the  standard  of  life  and  do  much 
for  the  commoners,  if  he  could  get 
control  of  the  community.  He  gather- 
ed an  army  of  men  and  took  control, 
killing  the  enemies  of  the  laity.  He 
then  set  out  to  form  a government 
that  would  be  beneficial  solely  to  the 
commoners.  However,  he  died  before 
his  theories  could  be  put  into  practice. 
Some  confusion  followed  Lyneen’s 
footsteps  until  one  came  forward  who 
was  powerful  enough  to  gain  control. 
Styleen,  whose  heart  is  also  filled  with 
goodness,  succeeded  Lyneen  and  is 
still  in  power.  He  has  done  a great 
deal  of  good.  He  has  continued  to  kill 
all  enemies  of  the  commoners,  he  has 
succeeded  in  raising  the  standard  of 
living,  he  has  established  the  New  Ec- 
onomic Policy,  and  he  has  given  him- 
self to  his  followers.  The  inhabitants 
are  not  very  concerned  with  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  free — Styleen  dictates 
what  they  shall  read,  learn,  and  even 
the  amount  of  their  incomes — because 
they  own  more  material  wealth  than 
they  have  ever  owned  before.  The 
Commothians  are  so  delighted  with 
their  progress,  and  so  worried  that 
outside  forces  will  interfere  with  this 
progress,  that  they  are  frantically 
working  on  experiments  to  perfect  a 
formula  that  will  turn  the  colors  of 
the  complexions  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  other  districts  to  the  Commothian 
color, — red.  Their  intention  is,  as  soon 
as  they  have  perfected  this  formula,  to 
bring  the  other  districts  within  the 
embrace  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Socothia  is  an  entirely  different 
community.  Here,  ignorance  is  not 
prevalent.  On  the  contrary,  the  average 
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inhabitant  is  quite  intelligent,  even 
shrewd.  But  Socothia  is  forced  to  im- 
port most  of  its  basic  necessities,  and 
the  district  is  not  wealthy.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  solve  these  haras- 
sing problems.  Other  communities,  in 
distant  places,  have  been  conquered  by 
the  Socothians,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
these  distant  lands  have  been  enslaved, 
and  have  been  forced  to  produce  some 
of  the  necessities  of  life  for  Socothia. 
However,  this  has  not  been  a solution 
because  there  have  been  many  revolts 
among  the  enslaved,  and  many  Soco- 
thians object  to  enslaving  others  for 
selfish  benefits.  Yet,  there  are  a few 
Socothians  that  object  to  the  enslaving 
of  others  for  selfish  benefits.  Most  of 
the  industry  in  Socothia  has  been  tak- 
en over  by  the  government,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  lessen  individual  wealth  and 
to  increase  national  wealth;  but  this 
is  not  very  successful  because  Soco- 
thian  industry  is  neither  plentiful  nor 
up  to  date.  The  commoners  have  taken 
over  the  government — that  is  very  just, 
for  there  are  more  commoners  than 
any  other  class  of  people  in  Socothia, 
— but  even  if  magicians  were  in  pow- 
er, it  would  be  impossible  to  produce 
the  desired  results,  for  the  basic  re- 
sources are  lacking,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants get  less  as  time  goes  on.  Freedom 
exists,  but  one  cannot  eat  freedom! 

Demothia  is  probably  the  strongest 
and  wealthiest  of  the  three  districts. 
This  community  has  forged  ahead  in 
the  development  of  its  industry  and 
has  reached  the  stage  of  high  produc- 
tion. Demothia  has  rapidly  advanced 
in  technical,  scientific,  and  educational 
fields.  Demothia  deserves  a great  deal 
of  praise  and  credit  for  all  that  it  has 


accomplished.  Every  inhabitant  has 
enough  wealth  to  satisfy,  at  least,  the 
basic  needs  of  life.  The  government 
of  Demothia  was  started  with  extreme- 
ly good  intentions.  According  to  these 
intentions  the  central  government  was 
to  represent  every  inhabitant,  and  was 
to  reflect  the  will  of  the  majority  of 
the  inhabitants.  This  would  appear  to 
be  the  ideal  condition,  and  it  probably 
would  be,  if  practiced.  True,  the  in- 
habitants elect  their  representatives 
who  formulate  government  policy,  but 
these  electees  usually  lack  the  honesty 
and  sincerity  that  is  necessary  for  the 
proper  function  of  this  system.  The 
government  is  controlled  by  these  elec- 
tees, who  form  a corrupt  group  of 
politicians.  The  legislation  they  pro- 
vide is  in  perfect  accord  with  their 
personal  desires  and  interests.  If  an 
honest  individual  is  elected  by  the  in- 
habitants, his  life  is  made  so  miserable 
by  this  corrupt  group, — his  spirit  is 
soon  broken.  Therefore,  very  few  hon- 
est folk  ever  attempt  to  become  elect- 
ed to  public  office.  In  addition,  Dem- 
othian  scientists  have  invented  a very 
dangerous  weapon  that  is  capable  of 
destroying  the  entire  city  of  Blissburg. 
This  weapon  has  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  corrupt  politicians,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  predict  where,  or  against 
who,  they  will  use  it. 

From  an  objective  viewpoint,  it  is 
reasonable  to  conclude  the  following: 

I.  If  the  Commothians  develop 
their  formula  for  complexion,  they  will 
inevitably  attempt  to  engulf  Socothia 
and  Demothia.  This  will  result  in 
war,  because  the  Socothians  and  Dem- 
oth ians,  freedom-loving  people,  will 


never  accept  a government  of  dicta- 
tion. 

II.  Socothians  must  do  something 
to  alleviate  their  poverty,  if  they  do 
not  wish  to  starve  to  death.  Their  des- 
peration, in  all  probability,  will  drive 
them  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  rich 
lands.  This  will  also  result  in  war,  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Socothians 
can  win  a war;  their  individual  weak- 
ness, due  to  malnutrition,  is  reflected 
nationally. 

III.  Demothia  will  not  hesitate  to 
use  its  powerful  destructive  weapon  if 
it  is  attacked.  And  even  if  not  attack- 
ed, it  stands  to  reason,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  dangerous  weapon  is  in 
the  hands  of  corrupt  individuals,  the 
weapon  will  be  used  against  good 
rather  than  against  evil. 

Therefore,  these  conflicts  will  not 
be  minor  skirmishes.  In  view  of  the 
times,  they  will  be  massive  and  ex- 
tremely destructive  engagements.  Such 
wholesale  strife  and  corruption  will 
definitely  lead  to  the  obliteration  of 
Blissburg. 


Note:  The  above  is  a study  of  the 

history  of  a specific  ant  city,  and  the 
inhabitants  referred  to  are  all  ants.  Al- 
though the  facts  presented  are  true, 
and  the  conclusions  drawn  are  reason- 
able, there  is  no  cause  for  alarm.  Since 
the  human  race  differs  from  the  ant 
race  in  that  it  is  composed  of  rational 
animals,  as  compared  with  the  irra- 
tional animals  of  the  ant  race,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  alarming  situation 
that  exists  among  the  ants  will  not 
duplicate  itself  among  the  humans. 
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A thrifty  people  . . . the  forests  walk  barelegged 
Like  the  girls;  no  field  remains  enigma.  But  you  know 
When  you’ve  taken  a drug — morphine,  sulfa,  even  nembutal  — 
Sometimes  the  minutes  shimmer  like  translucent  beads 
On  a colored  string,  and  invisible  hands  hold  the  string, 
Swaying  from  breath  of  fever,  before  your  eyes? 

And  you  reach  for  the  beads  and  stare,  but  the  colored  string 
Flows  back,  and  your  fingers  can’t  grasp  a minute?  I think 
They  have  needled  these  thrifty  people  too  many  times. 

I think  their  minutes  belong  to  somebody  else,  and  flow 
On  somebody  else’s  string,  I think 
They  die  in  a mist,  and  look. 
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PAPPY  DAVIS 


HEN  I think  of  Pappy,  I think 
of  two  men:  the  one  I have 
known,  and  the  one  whose  remem- 
brance has  forever  become  part  of  me. 

Three  years  ago,  I regarded  Pappy 
as  an  object  of  affection,  charity  and 
pity,  an  example  of  stoical  dogmatism, 
a symbol  of  Old  World  pedagogy. 

Time,  the  great  judge,  has  broadened 
my  vision  and  dispelled  many  of  my 
youthful  prejudices;  it  has  left  me  with 
a clear  portrait  of  Pappy:  a fine  man, 
a great  teacher  with  a heart  spacious 
enough  to  have  room  for  three  genera- 
tions of  pupils. 

I still  remember  that  warm  Septem- 
ber morning  in  1943  when  I began  my 
senior  year  in  high  school.  The  Eng- 
lish class  was  crowded  in  the  back  of 
the  room,  nervously  leafing  their  new- 
ly issued  books  and  staring  at  their 
boots.  The  bell  rang  and  Pappy  walked 
in,  slamming  the  door  behind  him. 
Nobody  looked  up.  We  heard  him  go 
up  to  the  desk,  open  a drawer  and  pull 
out  a piece  of  paper. 

“Boswell”,  he  said,  beginning  the 
roll  call.  At  first  there  was  a low  gig- 
gle, then  a choking  and  then  a sound 
as  if  thirty  men  were  talking  with  their 
heads  under  water.  Sleeves  were  bitten 
and  thighs  were  pinched  — for  Pappy 
had  a speech  defect.  He  could  not 
pronounce  the  letter  ‘S’  — he  whistled 
it. 

I remember  shamefully,  how  for 
weeks  after  Commencement  nobody 
would  sit  in  the  front  rows,  how  we 
looked  down  upon  poor,  old  Pappy  as 
an  object  of  ridicule.  He  cut  such  a 
small,  such  a pathetic  figure  on  the 
platform.  He  was  old,  over  seventy, 
bald-headed  with  a sunken  mouth  and 
a salt-and-pepper  mustache  in  his  ashen 
complexion.  He  always  wore  the  same 
grey  suit,  coat  unbuttoned  and  a big, 
gold  watch-chain  stretched  over  his 
belly.  He  was  never  late,  never  missed 
a school  day,  invariably  slammed  the 
door. 

Lunch  was  a daily  ritual.  When  the 
noon  bell  rang,  Pappy  would  stay  in 
the  classroom.  Out  of  the  bottom 
drawer  of  the  desk  he  took  a bowl,  a 
bottle  of  milk  and  some  crackers,  and 
walking  towards  the  window,  he  mixed 
the  milk  and  crackers,  deposited  them 
on  the  window-sill  and  ate  in  silence 
staring  out  on  the  street.  Pappy  loved 
to  have  somebody  come  up  and  keep 
him  company  during  the  twenty  min- 
ute recess,  but  unfortunately  there  were 
not  many  who  could  face  Pappy’s 
whistle  with  a straight  face.  So  usual- 
ly he  would  eat  in  silent  loneliness 


while  we  jumped  on  the  benches  and 
exploded  our  lunch  bags. 

When  winter  and  the  first  snows 
came,  Pappy  came  to  school  in  an 
enormous  Astrakhan  overcoat,  fur- 
lined  gloves,  a beaver-tail  hat  and  to 
our  intense  amusement,  a turtle-neck 
sweater  underneath  his  suit. 

As  I look  back,  I can  think  of  only 
one  instance  that  showed  that  Pappy 
had  any  temper.  I was  standing  in 
front  of  the  class  and  reading  aloud 
from  Hamlet.  Pappy  was  in  his  ele- 
ment. He  was  sitting  at  his  desk  and 
rhythmically  shaking  his  head  to  the 
music  of  Shakespeare’s  lines.  I,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  reading  automatically, 
when  suddenly  the  next  sentence  con- 
fronted me:  “the  actors  came  riding  in 
on  their  asses”.  I went  as  far  as  asses, 
then  I couldn’t  go  on.  The  class  began 
to  laugh  and  I stood  there  blushing. 
The  classroom  whirled  in  front  of  my 
eyes  and  time  stood  still.  I stood  there 
choking.  Suddenly  Pappy  jumped  up 
from  his  seat,  pointed  a wizened  fore- 
finger at  me  and  whistled,  “Sit  down 
Leider,  I will  give  you  five  zeros”.  I 
slunk  to  my  seat  like  a beaten  dog. 

Pappy  never  smiled,  never  said  any- 
thing funny.  Only  once  he  did  some- 
thing that  could  have  been  meant  as 
humorous.  A freshman  was  sent  to 
him  by  some  seniors,  to  ask  him 
whether  he  used  to  be  an  All-Amer- 
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ican  End  in  his  collegiate  days.  Pappy 
stood  up  to  his  full  height  of  5'  2" 
and  denied  emphatically  that  he  had 
ever  played  football,  but  he  did  not 
smile. 

We  suspected  that  there  must  have 
been  a tragedy  in  his  life.  There  was. 
About  twenty  years  before,  his  wife 
and  three  sons  were  killed  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident.  After  this,  Pappy 
never  reconciled  himself  to  modern 
innovations. 

We  never  showed  respect  for  his  age 
or  his  tragedy.  Whenever  we  had  a 
chance  we  humiliated  and  ridiculed 
him.  A boy  named  Kennedy,  who 
could  mimick  Pappy’s  speech  defect  to 
perfection,  was  always  surrounded  by 
a laughing  audience. 

Yet  we  realized  that  he  had  shown 
our  young  minds  new  channels  and 
had  filled  them  with  good  taste.  It  was 
suggested  that  we  make  him  a pres- 
entation upon  graduation.  We  bought 
an  album  of  phonograph  records,  Basil 
Rathbone  reciting  from  Frost  and  Cof- 
fin. Next  to  Milton,  they  were  Pappy’s 
favorite  poets. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  school  year 
we  dressed  in  our  best  suits.  The  star 
student  rose  and  walked  up  to  Pappy. 
With  the  usual  presentation  speech,  he 
gave  Pappy  the  album.  Pappy  said 
simply  “Thank  you,  very  much”  and 
continued  with  his  lecture.  But  he 
could  not  go  on.  Suddenly  his  voice 
broke  and  he  dismissed  the  class.  As 
I filed  out,  I glanced  back.  There  he 
sat,  smaller  than  ever,  with  his  head 
buried  in  his  arms  and  his  shoulders 
twitching.  The  little  measure  of  rec- 
cognition  he  wanted  was  his. 

Just  a few  months  ago,  I read  in  the 
Boston  Globe  that  Pappy  had  retired. 
It  was  a long  column  telling  of  fifty- 
five  years  of  teaching  in  elementary 
schools,  high  schools  and  Bowdoin 
College.  The  article,  in  flowery  lan- 
guage, kept  comparing  Pappy  to  Mr. 
Chips.  I would  have  said,  “Well  done, 
Mr.  Davis”. 
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It  was  really  dark  that  night.  The 
moon  was  showing  very  faintly 
through  the  swift-moving  clouds.  I 
stared  at  the  shimmering  glow  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  which  connected 
the  boat  with  the  reflection  of  the 
moon.  Gosh,  only  a few  more  months 
before  I’ll  be  bac\  in  dear  old  Boston. 

We  were  about  five  miles  off  the 
coast  of  New  Guinea,  near  the  village 
of  Iga.  The  crew  was  below.  It  was 
almost  a custom  for  PT  boats  to  take 
an  hour  or  so  off  during  the  night 
patrol.  I could  hear  Kern  and  Jimmy 
laughing  loudly  between  gulps  of  hot 
coffee.  / hope  someone  comes  up  soon 
so  that  I can  go  down  for  a smo\e. 

Am  l hearing  things?  Boy,  l must 
be  getting  Asiatic.  Thirteen  months  is 
a helluva  long  time.  But  gee,  won’t 
it  be  great  to  strut  down  Lawrence 
Avenue  with  all  those  glory  bars.  I 
wonder  if  I'll  fly  home.  Naw,  1 guess 
that  stuff’s  only  for  officers.  Well,  1 


If  not  for  the  war,  Clyde  and  I 
might  never  have  met  and  the  cour- 
age of  another  man  would  have 
passed  unnoticed.  Clyde  did  not  have 
physical  courage.  Yet,  he  did  not  im- 
press me  as  being  a mental  coward. 

Our  company  had  occupied  a large 
hotel  in  Spa,  Belgium,  and  it  was  by 
chance  that  Clyde  and  I shared  the 
same  room.  If  the  choice  had  been 
mine,  I doubt  if  Clyde  and  I would 
have  shared  the  same  room. 

This  had  been  our  first  rest  period 
since  D-Day  and  we  were  allowed  to 
spend  our  leisure  as  we  chose.  Clyde 
was  content  to  keep  himself  isolated 
and  read  books  and  magazines.  He 
was  always  meek,  unassuming,  mod- 
est and  affable.  He  received  very 
little  mail.  However,  he  received  an 
abundant  supply  of  packages  filled 
with  choice  foods  and  candies.  This, 
in  itself,  was  not  unusual,  but  the  fact 
that  none  of  the  food  was  eaten  was 
rather  odd.  Clyde  piled  all  the  pack- 
ages in  a corner  of  the  room  until  the 
passageway  to  the  door  was  almost 
blocked.  Then,  very  mysteriously  all 
the  packages  would  disappear.  I was 


can  dream,  can’t  l? 

What  the  hell  . . . they  must  have 
Radio  To\yo  on  the  radio  . . . what’s 
the  story  here?  . . . that’s  not  the 
radio  . . . No,  it  wasn’t  the  radio 
that  I heard.  There  were  Japs  around. 
They  say  sound  will  really  travel  over 
the  water  on  a dar\  night,  but  . . 
I’ve  got  to  ma\e  sure.  If  that  doesn’t 
sound  like  screwy  Japs  singing,  I'll 
...  I opened  the  hatch  and  called  to 
the  crew.  The  skipper  was  the  first 
topside,  calling  General  Quarters  and 
Battle  Stations  on  the  way  up.  Hutch 
wound  up  the  radar.  We  strained  our 
ears  and  all  agreed  there  was  some- 
thing out  there.  In  a few  minutes  we 
heard  Hutch  call  through  the  speaker 
tube,  “Medium-sized  target  about 
three  thousand  yards  off  the  port 
bow.”  Things  never  livened  up  this 
early  ...  Why  it’s  only  eleven-thirty. 

We  idled  over  with  the  engines 
muffled.  The  singing  had  become 
more  audible  now.  7 hope  you’re 


anxious;  I wanted  to  know  the  answer 
to  this  riddle;  yet  I was  too  proud  to 
ask.  I know  now  that  any  inquiries 
on  my  part  would  have  been  to  no 
avail. 

Two  weeks  had  passed  since  Clyde 
had  spoken  anything  to  me  but  a 
broken  sentence.  However,  one  day 
he  approached  me  and  asked  for  my 
help,  pointing  to  the  packages  scat- 
tered about  the  room.  There  were  too 
many  for  one  man  to  carry  and  I 
could  feel  that  it  hurt  Clyde  to  ask. 
I don’t  think  the  hurt  was  one  of 
pride,  but  he  hated  to  reveal  his  se- 
cret. Reasoning  so,  I though  the  secret 
all  the  more  interesting  to  know,  and, 
consequently,  all  the  more  important 
to  Clyde. 

Together  we  filled  two  bags,  slung 
them  over  our  shoulders  and  with 
Clyde  setting  the  pace  we  went  into 
the  town.  We  finally  stopped  before 
a huge,  ugly  brick  building  that 
looked  as  though  it  had  seen  its  best 
days  in  the  Renaissance.  Clyde  knocked 
at  the  door  and  we  were  greeted 
by  an  elderly  nun  who  gazed  on  us 
with  an  honest,  sincere  smile.  We 


praying  for  me,  honey.  We  had  our 
orders.  As  soon  as  the  flare  leaves  the 
boat,  start  firing  and  don’t  stop.  Bang! 
Off  it  went.  The  roar  of  our  forty, 
twenties  and  fifties  was  terrific.  A lit- 
tle pop  as  the  flare  illuminated  the 
scene.  There  was  before  me  a scene 
I’ll  never  forget.  About  forty  or  fifty 
Nips  were  huddled  on  the  further 
side  of  the  barge.  Hundreds  of  tracers 
poured  into  them.  KILL  THE  BAS- 
TARDS ....  \ill  them  before  they 
can  kjll  us.  They  screamed.  They 
jumped  or  rolled  over  the  side  into 
the  water.  Then  the  flare  went  out. 
We  stopped  firing.  Silence.  They  were 
caught  unawares.  Didn’t  have  a 
chance. 

The  rest  was  easy,  a few  bobbing 
heads  to  be  filled  with  lead.  We 
played  the  searchlight  on  the  barge 
and  found  it  unseaworthy  to  be  towed 
back  to  the  base.  Than\  you  for  spar- 
ing me,  God,  thanks  you  so  much. 
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were  led  into  a courtyard  filled  with 
young  girls  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  sixteen.  It  was  then,  for  the  first 
time  since  our  departure,  that  Clyde 
seemed  to  notice  me.  With  tight,  par- 
tially opened  lips  he  told  me  that  all 
the  children  there  were  mentally  sick. 

This  was  Clyde’s  secret,  bringing  a 
little  happiness  to  a fraction  of  the 
persecuted  who  didn’t  know  how  to 
smile  and  enjoy  the  life  that  others 
knew.  There,  before  our  eyes,  were 
the  real  sufferers  of  the  war;  the 
cause  of  an  insane  impulse  of  man. 
Here  were  the  deformed  bodies  and 
minds,  the  souls  filled  with  the  hor- 
ror of  a generation  of  which  they  had 
no  part. 

Before  leaving,  Clyde  promised  the 
children  that  he  would  return  that 
very  same  day.  With  the  spark  of  de- 
termination on  his  face,  he  rolled  the 
empty  bag  to  a compact  roll  which  he 
placed  under  his  arm.  He  disappeared 
down  the  road  with  heavy  steps. 

I never  saw  Clyde  again,  I know  I 
never  shall.  But  somewhere,  in  a lit- 
tle Belgium  town,  children,  with  no 
conception  of  time,  eagerly  await  him. 
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U A LL  'board.  All  ’board.  Next 
stop  Chicago.” 

The  sharp  distinct  cry  of  the  con- 
ductor brought  the  remaining  few 
passengers  aboard  for  the  last  leg  of 
the  journey.  The  trip  from  Mississip- 
pi to  Chicago  is  a long  one,  and  the 
infrequent  ten  minute  stops  gave  me 
a welcome  chance  to  walk  up  and 
down  the  station  platform  while  the 
train  dispatched  its  mail.  For  the  past 
twenty-four  hours  I had  been  sitting 
in  the  coach,  taking  a short  walk  each 
time  the  train  stopped,  not  doing 
much  of  anything  else.  To  keep  my 
mind  from  wandering,  I had  tried  to 
strike  up  a conversation  with  the  old 
gentleman  sitting  next  to  me.  How- 
ever, he  wasn’t  in  a particularly  talk- 
ative mood.  A few  of  the  younger 
men  in  the  coach,  having  seen  the 
ruptured  duck  on  my  blue  uniform, 
kiddingly  asked  me  how  it  felt  to 
be  free  again.  Except  for  these  few 
friendly  remarks,  I was  alone  with 
nothing  to  do  but  wait,  and  think. 

I had  often  wondered  how  I’d  feel 
when  I was  at  last  discharged.  And 
now  that  it  had  happened,  I felt  that 
I was  leaving  something  behind.  I 
tried  to  think  of  what  I’d  do,  where 
I’d  go,  and  who  I’d  see  first.  Yet,  as 
I sat  there,  staring  out  the  window,  I 
couldn’t  help  but  think  of  the  three 
years  I had  spent  in  the  Navy;  three 
long  years  full  of  experiences  I would 
never  forget.  One  in  particular  kept 
coming  back  again  and  again  ’til  it 
seemed  like  only  yesterday  that  I 
stood  at  the  door  of  Ward  M of  the 
Gulfport  Naval  Hospital. 

I was  a Pharmacist  Mate  attached 
to  the  fracture  and  concussion  ward 
and  I was  waiting  for  the  ambulance 
to  bring  in  a new  patient.  It  wasn’t 
long  before  he  arrived  and,  knowing 
he  was  to  be  my  patient,  I put  him 
to  bed  and  made  him  as  comfortable 
as  possible.  After  he  had  rested  a 
while,  I sat  down  by  his  bedside  to 
record  his  case  history  up  to  the  pres- 
ent. 

Richard  Grey,  Seaman  First  Class, 
age  26,  residence,  Forth  Worth,  Texas, 
unmarried.  As  I questioned  him  I 
wrote,  and  having  finished  with  the 
form  questions,  said  to  him,  “Now 
Dick,  tell  me  about  the  accident.” 

It  was  painful  for  him  to  speak, 
yet  we  both  knew  that  this  was  a 
formality  and  the  sooner  it  was  done 
the  better  it  would  be.  So  in  a slow 
Texan  drawl,  broken  by  the  pains 
shooting  through  his  body,  he  spoke, 
slowly  at  first,  then  without  hesita- 
tion. 
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He  had  been  attached  to  a general 
detail  party  at  the  Naval  air-base 
nearby.  This  afternoon  he  had  been 
sent  out  with  the  driver  of  a truck  to 
bring  a load  of  lumber  down  to  one 
of  the  hangars.  After  securing  the 
lumber  on  the  truck,  he  had  climbed 
to  the  top  of  the  load  for  the  short 
ride  to  the  hangar.  There  was  nothing 
unusual  in  this,  as  one  takes  every  op- 
portunity to  get  as  much  air  as  pos- 
sible in  Mississippi. 

The  driver  brought  the  truck  to  a 
start  and  headed  down  the  runway 
as  Dick  sat  on  top  of  the  load  fan- 
ning himself  with  his  cap.  They  were 
not  more  than  half  way  down  the 
runway  when  the  load  began  to 
shift.  Dick  yelled  for  the  driver  to 
stop,  but  it  was  too  late.  Dick’s  legs 
were  caught  between  the  lumber  and 
the  side  of  the  truck.  The  ambulance 
came  at  once  and  rushed  him  to  the 
hospital  and  into  the  receiving  ward, 
where  they  found  that  he  had  com- 
pound fractures  in  both  legs. 

The  next  morning  after  the  doctor 
had  made  the  rounds,  he  called  me  to 
his  desk  and  told  me  that  Dick  was 
to  be  transferred  to  a private  room 
and  that  I was  to  be  his  ‘special 
watch’,  as  the  patient  was  in  a crit- 
ical condition. 

As  the  days  passed,  Dick  and  I be- 
came the  best  of  friends.  Because  he 
was  weak,  I fed  him,  read  to  him, 
and  tried  to  make  his  stay  in  the  hos- 
pital as  comfortable  as  possible.  He 
never  complained,  nor  did  he  ever  ask 
me  for  anything  beyond  what  I was 
supposed  to  do  for  him.  Because  of 
this  we  grew  very  intimate,  and  on 
my  off  hours  I went  downtown  and 
bought  him  cigarettes,  candy  and 
other  little  things  he  wanted. 

Although  he  never  complained,  I 
knew  that  something  bothered  him. 
There  were  times  when  his  mind 
wandered,  and  I knew  he  was  think- 
ing of  someone  or  something  far  a- 
way.  I tried  to  get  him  to  talk  of 
this  thing  that  troubled  him,  but  he 
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would  just  lie  there  and  stare  at  the 
ceiling,  not  moving  a muscle.  Just  as 
suddenly  as  he  fell  into  these  moods, 
he  would  snap  out  of  them  and  into 
his  old  self. 

One  morning  I noticed  that  one  of 
his  legs  had  started  to  turn  purple 
and  I reported  this  to  the  doctor. 
Upon  hearing  it  he  jumped  up  with 
a start  and  immediately  went  into  see 
Dick.  Two  days  later  he  broke  the 
news  to  him.  Gangrene  had  set  in 
and  an  amputation  was  necessary  to 
save  his  life.  Dick  begged  and  pleaded 
with  the  doctor  to  save  his  leg;  but 
to  no  avail.  It  was  too  late  to  do  any- 
thing but  operate.  Because  of  the  cast 
the  gangrene  had  not  been  noticed. 
Dick  swore  that  if  he  lost  his  leg  he 
did  not  want  to  live,  but  he  finally 
signed  the  written  statement  giving 
the  doctor  permission  to  amputate. 

If  Dick  had  been  moody  before 
this,  it  was  nothing  compared  to  the 
change  that  now  took  place.  He  spoke 
to  no  one;  his  food  he  brushed  aside; 
his  cigarettes  grew  stale;  he  slept  at 
intervals,  and  when  he  didn’t  he’d 
just  lie  there  and  stare  at  the  ceiling. 

On  the  morning  that  he  was  to  go 
to  surgery,  I arrived  in  the  ward  a 
little  earlier  than  usual  to  see  if  I 
could  make  him  more  comfortable. 
For  the  first  time  in  three  days  he 
actually  seemed  glad  to  see  me.  Before 
I had  a chance  to  do  anything  for 
him  he  asked  me  to  sit  down  and 
then  he  said,  “Look  Doc,  I wantcha 
to  do  me  a favor,  I ain’t  got  any 
friends  here  except  you,  Doc,  so  I 
know  I can  trust  ya.  Will  ya  do  it 
for  me,  Doc?  Will  ya?” 

I assured  him  that  I would  do  any- 
thing that  I possibly  could,  so  he  con- 
tinued: 

“Well,  Doc,  I got  a girl  back  home. 
Her  name’s  Sally,  an’  she’s  waitin’ 
for  me.  I love  her,  Doc,  she’s  all  I 
got  except  my  old  lady  and  brother. 
We  planned  to  get  married  after  the 
war.  I know  I ain’t  gonna  pull 
through,  Doc,  and  even  if  I did,  I 
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wouldn’t  have  anything  to  live  lor. 
Without  my  leg  she  wouldn’t  want 
me.  Anyway,  Doc,  I know  I ain’t 
gonna  pull  through.” 

I assured  him  that  the  operation 
would  be  a success  and  that  if  she 
loved  him  once,  she  would  love  him 
always;  but  it  did  no  good. 

“No,  Doc,  ya  can’t  kid  me.  I know 
what’s  gonna  happen.  Well,  Doc, 
what  I wantcha  to  do  is  deliver  a 
message  to  her  in  person.  I was  gonna 
write  to  her  and  tell  her;  but  I didn’t 
know  what  to  say,  and  even  if  I did, 
I wouldn’t  know  how  to  say  it.  So 
listen,  Doc,  tell  her  that  I love  her! 
Tell  her  that  I was  really  going  to 
marry  her!  Promise  me,  Doc!  Promise 

I 

me! 

I promised  to  deliver  his  message. 
At  that  moment  the  orderlies  arrived 
to  take  him  away  to  the  operating 
room. 

After  he  had  gone  I kept  repeating 
those  last  words  of  his  to  myself; 
those  strange  words,  “Tell  her  that  I 
was  really  going  to  marry  her.”  I 
thought  I knew  what  he  meant,  yet 
there  was  something  sinister  about 
them;  something  I couldn’t  quite  put 
my  finger  on.  But  I soon  forgot  them 
as  I prepared  the  bed  for  post-opera- 
tive care. 

The  whistle  of  the  train  made  me 
look  at  my  watch  and  I saw  that  I 
was  just  one  hour  outside  of  Chicago. 
The  old  gentleman  next  to  me  was 
dozing  away  and  somewhere  in  the 
back  of  the  coach  a card  game  was  in 
process.  I stretched,  looked  at  the  old 
man,  seated  myself  comfortably  and 
again  thought  of  Dick. 

When  he  returned  from  the  opera- 
ting room,  he  was  deathly  white  and 
at  first  I was  alarmed.  However,  the 
operating  room  pharmacist  mate  as- 
sured me  that  the  operation  was  a 
success  and  that  Dick  would  pull 
through, — if  he  had  the  will  to  live. 

As  soon  as  Dick  awoke,  I told  him 
how  successful  the  operation  had  been 
and  kidded  him  about  his  thinking 
that  he  wouldn’t  pull  through.  Yet,  I 
knew  that  even  though  it  was  a suc- 
cess something  had  gone  wrong,  for 
Dick  just  lay  there  with  his  eyes 
closed,  neither  looking  at  me  nor  lis- 
tening to  what  I said. 

The  next  morning  the  doctor  tried 
to  cheer  him  up,  but  it  was  no  use; 
Dick  lay  there  as  if  in  a coma.  The 
doctor  told  me  that  if  Dick  didn’t 
have  the  will  to  live  he  might  not 
pull  through.  For  three  days  I sat  at 
his  bedside  and  tried  to  reason  with 
him;  but  he  would  not  even  speak  to 


me.  On  the  third  day,  though,  he 
made  me  promise  again  that  I’d  de- 
liver his  message.  Those  were  his  last 
words,  for  he  died  during  the  early 
hours  of  the  following  morning. 

As  soon  as  the  body  had  been  taken 
to  the  morgue,  I requested  permission 
to  see  the  Personnel  Officer.  I knew 
that  when  a man  died,  he  was  sent 
home  for  burial  and  a corpsman  had 
to  go  along  to  see  that  certain  papers 
were  signed.  I realized  that  if  I took 
him  home  I would  be  able  to  deliver 
his  message.  After  telling  my  story  to 
the  officer,  I was  given  permission  to 
accompany  Dick  and  was  told  to  re- 
port back  the  next  morning  for  in- 
structions. 

The  body  was  ready  for  shipment 
at  noon  of  the  following  day.  After 
receiving  my  instructions  I proceeded 
to  the  railroad  station,  where  the 
body  was  loaded  into  the  baggage  car 
of  the  train.  The  trip  from  Gulfport 
to  Fort  Worth  is  rather  a long,  slow 
ride,  but  that  day  the  ride  was  much 
too  fast.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life 
I was  really  scared;  so  scared  that  my 
stomach  would  hold  neither  food  nor 
water.  I kept  telling  myself  that  there 
was  nothing  to  be  afraid  of;  that  all 
I had  to  do  was  deliver  the  body  to 
an  undertaker,  have  his  mother  sign 
some  papers,  and  attend  the  funeral. 
Yet,  I was  afraid  of  the  questions 
they  might  ask,  or  the  things  they 
might  say  or  do. 

AJ^/hen  we  arrived  at  Fort  Worth, 
the  casket  was  transferred  to  a 
hearse  and  taken  away.  I made  ar- 
rangements with  the  undertaker  to  be 
at  Dick’s  house  on  the  morning  of  the 
funeral  and  then  went  to  a hotel  where 
I had  accommodations.  Two  days 
later,  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
I went  to  Dick’s  house  where  the  fun- 
eral was  to  begin. 

The  casket  was  in  the  living-room 
and  Dick  was  dressed  in  his  dress 
blues.  An  American  flag  was  draped 
over  the  lower  half  of  the  casket,  cov- 
ering the  leg  that  was  not  there.  The 
smell  of  flowers  and  burning  candles 
hung  heavy  in  that  room  of  weeping 
women. 

As  I stood  there  looking  at  him,  I 
remember  the  favor  he  had  asked  of 
me.  I turned  to  leave  but  could  not 
help  overhearing  a conversation  be- 
tween two  elderly  ladies.  For  a mo- 
ment I forgot  about  Sally,  for  I was 
startled  by  the  meaning  of  their 
words,  “Doesn’t  Richard  look  nice 
this  morning?  Somehow  I feel  he’s 
better  off  now  than  he  was  before.” 

Their  words  did  more  than  startle 


me.  I was  actually  shaken.  I thought 
of  asking  Dick’s  mother  what  the 
ladies  meant,  but  she  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  be  bothered.  I found  his 
older  brother  instead  and  told  him 
what  I had  overheard.  He  asked  me 
how  much  I knew  about  Dick,  and 
I answered  that  all  I knew  was  his 
case  history  and  that  he  had  a girl  by 
the  name  of  Sally. 

When  I mentioned  Sally’s  name,  he 
asked  me  to  step  into  another  room 
and  there  he  told  me  another  chapter 
in  Dick’s  life. 

Sally  was  twenty-five,  very  attract- 
ive, and  lived  next  door.  She  was  mar- 
ried, had  three  small  children;  her 
husband  was  overseas  with  the  Army. 
Sally  was  a good  wife  and  she  loved 
her  husband.  When  he  went  away, 
she  would  stay  home  night  after  night 
with  the  children.  Because  Dick  was 
working  in  a war  plant,  he  was  not 
drafted.  At  first  he  would  drop  in  to 
see  Sally  once  a week  in  order  to  ask 
about  her  husband.  But  soon  he  was 
visiting  her  every  day,  and  finally 
some  nights  he  didn’t  come  home. 

The  neighbors  began  to  talk  and 
Dick’s  mother  became  worried.  Sally, 
she  claimed,  was  a bad  influence  on 
her  son  and  something  should  be  done 
about  it.  Something  was!  Dick  en- 
listed in  the  Navy  and  promised  Sally 
that  he  would  return  and  marry  her 
as  soon  as  she  had  gotten  a divorce 
from  her  husband.  But  Dick  had 
never  written  to  Sally  so  she  had 
never  gotten  her  divorce,  not  knowing 
whether  Dick  really  meant  what  he 
had  said.  Sally’s  husband  was  still 
overseas  and  knew  nothing  of  what 
was  going  on.  I asked  Dick’s  brother 
to  point  Sally  out  to  me  as  I had  a 
message  for  her  from  Dick.  I told  him 
what  the  message  was  and  he  replied 
that  Sally  was  forbidden  to  enter  his 
house,  but  that  she  would  probably 
be  at  the  graveyard  later.  He  then 
added,  “If  I were  you,  I wouldn’t  say 
anything  to  Sally  about  Dick.  If  she 
knew  that  he  loved  her,  she  would  go 
through  with  her  divorce.  But,  if  she 
thought  that  Dick  was  only  playing 
her  for  a fool,  she  would  wait  for  her 
husband.  Think  of  the  children  and 
what  it  may  mean  to  them.”  With 
that  he  left  me. 

From  Dick’s  house  we  went  to  the 
church,  and  during  the  services  I 
tried  to  decide  what  I’d  say  when  I 
saw  Sally.  But  somehow  I felt  that 
Sally  wouldn’t  be  there  and  I wouldn’t 
have  to  say  anything. 

(continued  on  page  18) 
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AND 

SO  I READ  . . . 


DANIEL  G.  CREDIT 


★ 


To  swear,  against  the  truth, 
so  foul  a lie! 

. . . And  they  thrilled  to  the  vibran- 
cy of  The  Moon  And  Sixpence  . . . 
by  Somerset  Maugham  washed  on  the 
tides  of  its  virility.  There  were  other 
books.  Books  that  have  endured  in 
memories.  There  was  Java  Head  and 
Arrow  of  Gold,  Moon  of  the  Carib- 
bees,  Winesburg,  Ohio  and  Jurgen 
all  rolled  from  the  world’s  presses  in  a 
burst  of  freshened  talent.  The  war  had 
left  the  people  hungry  for  words. 
Words  filled  with  the  soul  of  adven- 
ture, romance,  mystery. 

. . . And  we  read  . . . what  have  we 
to  read?  Where  is  the  freshness  once 
so  ardently  prophesied?  Have  we 
found  the  work  of  new  authors  on  the 
forward,  well-stocked,  shelves  of  the 
bookstalls?  Have  these  new  authors 
not  shown  themselves  to  the  pub- 
lishers? Or  is  it  that  the  publishers  are 
more  satisfied  to  bear  with  the  old,  es- 
tablished writers,  for  the  while  at 
least? 

I will  not  praise,  that  purpose 
not  to  sell. 

Since  the  war’s  end,  the  Lords  and 
Ladies  of  the  Book  Kingdom  have  ap- 
parently changed  their  standards  from 
quality  to  quantity.  Or  so  one  must 
conclude  in  totaling  the  distinguished 
writing  published  in  the  last  year  and 
a half.  The  amount  of  actual  LITER- 
ATURE that  has  been  a part  of  the 
more  than  eight  thousand  new  works 
published  at  year’s  end  will  cut  but  a 
decimal  percentage  of  this  close  to  rec- 
ord figure. 

It  is  the  general  conception  that  no 
literature  of  immortal  planes  will  im- 
mediately follow  a war.  I do  not  hold! 

I have  seen  the  fruits  of  another  war. 
We  still  breathe  the  stories  of  Somer- 
set Maugham  and  Eugene  O’Neil,  Jo- 
seph Conrad  and  Sherwood  Anderson. 


Their  work  was  void  of  the  sentimen- 
tality and  false  splendor  of  the  era  pre- 
ceding their  World  War.  Today’s 
work  is  void.  Is  there  nothing  new 
that  can  be  written  about?  Must  we 
continue  to  delve  into  the  mildewed 
pages  of  history  for  our  “best-sellers?” 

All  men  are  bad,  and  in  their 
badness  reign. 

Freedom  of  the  press,  a great  prin- 
ciple which  made  the  American  spirit 
for'  freedom  so  fertile,  has  given  pub- 
lishers the  right  to  glut  the  market 
with  novels,  the  obscenity  of  which 
has  never  been  rivaled  in  the  annals  of 
American  literature.  These  novels 
have  pictured  womanhood  as  the  Sin 
of  the  Age.  Woman,  with  all  her  vir- 
tues, kindnesses  and  sentiment,  has 
been  bound  in  the  heavy  ropes  of  bad 
literary  taste,  tarred  with  indecency. 

For  we  have  eyes  to  wonder, 
but  lac\  tongues  to  praise. 

One  of  the  best  novels  of  the  year, 
Brideshead  Revisited,  holds  top  hon- 
ors on  my  list  for  it  was  a tonic  clear 
of  sediment.  This  Side  of  Innocence, 
by  that  fine  lady,  Taylor  Caldwell,  at- 
tained a popularity  I would  not  dared 
have  predicted  when  I walked  through 
the  gloom  and  passion  of  her  book. 
Betty  MacDonald  was  out  in  the  sun 
so  long  and  so  often  that  she  became 
hard-boiled  enough  to  write  The  Egg 
and  I.  I will  dare  to  mention  the  scrib- 
blings  of  Frank  Mason,  for  he  has 
even  rolled  Chaucer  over  in  his  grave. 
Mason’s  writing  is  a seasonal  thing 
and  who  is  there  among  us  that  will 
care  to  pick  up  his  book  some  later 
day  and  read  it  again? 

Thou  . . . hast  built  thyself  a 
lasting  monument. 


There  are  books  of  quality,  some  of 
which  you  and  I have  never  heard  of, 
that  are  read  and  placed  on  a book- 
shelf. In  some  later  year  the  reader 
will  pick  up  the  same  book  that  he 
read  so  long  ago  and  find  in  it  an  en- 
tirely different  meaning  from  the  first 
one  that  he  had  found  so  long  ago. 
The  second  reading  will  often  be  an 
exact  opposite  in  its  interpretation  to 
the  first. 

In  a good  book  the  author  places  his 
wants  and  desires,  frustrations  and 
fears,  heart,  mind  and  soul  on  the 
pages  for  the  reader.  Read  as  he  may, 
every  reader  will  find  a different  mes- 
sage in  a novel,  for  the  great  writer, 
whether  he  be  poet,  novelist,  essayist 
or  short  story  writer,  imbues  every 
piece  of  his  work  with  the  freshness 
of  natural  talent  and  often  a flash  of 
genius.  He  writes  more  for  the  love  of 
writing  than  for  the  love  of  monetary 
graces  that  accompany  publication. 
However,  even  the  greatest  of  writers 
must  live,  so  that  we  cannot  call  a 
man  not  great  because  he  has  made  his 
sum  from  writing. 

The  true  artist  writes  to  live,  but 
lives  to  write. 


Just  Thoughts 

Charles  F.  Plumer 

There’s  something  sweet  in  music 
In  each  melodic  song: 

The  tones,  though  soft  and  lovely, 
Have  meaning  true  and  strong. 

And  the  sighs  of  blushing  maidens, 
Who  whisper  words  of  love, 

Are  a part  of  heaven’s  music 
That  fills  the  skies  above. 

Songs  of  each  little  jay  bird, 

While  calling  on  the  dawn, 

Are  songs  of  sweet  “Good  morning! 
Be  gay,  for  the  night  has  gone!” 

And  the  autumn  winds  that  frolic 
In  gaily-colored  trees 

Make  music  to  the  liking, 

Of  all  the  dancing  leaves. 

And  oh!  that  there  might  never  be 
Discordant  sounds  to  hear! 

Instead,  may  music  sweet  abound 
To  soothe  the  listening  ear! 

August  1944 
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His  brain  was  working  frantically, 
studying  the  topography;  where 
the  river  led;  the  direction  he  would 
have  to  take.  He  tried  to  remember 
the  thousands  of  minor  instructions 
he  had  received  in  the  event  he  ever 
had  to  bail  out  over  the  jungle.  Yes, 
his  brain  was  working  although  his 
knees  were  so  watery  that  he  had  to 
cling  to  the  door  jams  lest  he  sit 
down  there  in  the  waist  of  the  ship. 
His  stomach  was  all  butterflies,  — 
felt  as  though  he  had  to  move  his 
bowels.  The  blood  from  his  wounded 
leg,  staining  his  pant  leg  and  running 
down  into  his  shoes,  made  him  feel 
panicky.  S/sgt  Chuck  Lester  was  pe- 
trified ! ! ! 

He  didn’t  remember  going  out,  but 
the  freezing,  cold  air  rushing  by  and 
his  tearing  eyes  made  him  realize  he 
was  falling  through  space.  He  grabbed 
for  his  ’chute  cord  and  pulled!  There 
was  a little  jolt — the  emergency  ’chute, 
and  then  a terrific  catch  across  his 
chest  and  crotch.  His  right  shoe  tore 
from  his  foot. 

He  opened  his  eyes  as  he  felt  him- 
self swaying  to  and  fro,  and  breathed 
a prayer  of  thanks.  His  foot  began  to 
pain  because  of  the  penetrating  cold, 
and  he  muttered,  “Damn  it!  Why 
didn’t  I tie  that  shoe  tighter!” 

Tomorrow  was  his  birthday.  He 
was  going  to  be  twenty-one.  Gosh,  he 
had  done  a lot  of  things  in  those 
twenty-one  years.  He  remembered  the 
chestnuts  he  and  his  cousin  used  to 
stow  in  the  cellar  when  they  were 
youngsters.  He  remembered  the  first 
fight,  he  had  when  he  moved  from 
Newburyport  to  Boston.  “Funny  how 
a kid  always  had  to  fight  when  he 
entered  a new  school.  Had  to  prove 
his  worth,  I guess.” 

He  thought  of  Adele,  his  girl,  and 
how  she  cried  the  last  night  he  saw 
her.  She  promised  she  would  wait  for 
him.  That  promise  alone  assured  him 
that  he’d  come  back.  The  declaration 
of  war  delayed  his  plans  for  a medical 
education.  Chuck  wanted  to  be  a hero 
and  enlisted  in  March  of  ’42.  All 
through  his  mechanic  and  aerial  gun- 
nery training  he  dreamed  about  the 
day  he  would  go  across.  He  wanted 
to  go  over  and  come  back  fast,  so  he 
could  walk  down  his  street  proud  of 
his  bemedaled  chest.  Youth,  he  un- 
derstood now,  is  the  best  excuse  for 
such  petty  thoughts  and  rash  moves. 
The  jungle  heat,  mud,  malaria  and 
exhausting  hours  of  flying  had  chang- 
ed all  those  innocent  dreams.  Now 
all  he  wanted  to  do  was  to  go  home. 


ADELE 


He  suddenly  noticed  the  trees  com- 
ing up  at  him,  and  fast.  He  felt  him- 
self break  through  the  upper  foliage 
of  an  almost  impenetrable  growth, 
finally  coming  to  a halt,  suspended 
about  twenty  feet  from  the  ground. 
Chuck  quickly  unbuckled  his  para- 
chute, pulled  out  his  knife,  cut  his 
lower  ’chute  straps,  lowered  himself 
by  his  shroud  lines  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  let  go. 

As  he  hit  the  ground  he  felt  an 
excruciating  pain  tear  through  his  in- 
jured leg  to  his  brain,  and  then  — 
blackness.  . . . 

When  he  came  to,  hours  later, 
dusk  had  begun  to  set  in.  His  leg 
throbbed  and  he  felt  it  had  swollen. 
Most  likely  it  had  broken  at  the  weak- 
ened bone  just  above  the  knee,  where 
he  had  been  hit  by  flak. 

Chuck  sat  up  and  looked  around. 
All  was  quiet  except  for  the  thousands 
of  chirping  crickets,  the  occasional 
flapping  of  a bird’s  wings  against  the 
tree  leaves,  and  the  grating,  madden- 
ing sound  of  mosquitoes  as  they  buzzed 
around  his  ears. 

A hopeless  feeling  of  desolation 
seemed  to  enter  his  body  through 
each  pore  and  terminate  in  a smother- 
ing cover  around  his  heart.  Beads  of 
perspiration  from  his  forehead  began 
to  trickle  down  his  face  — first  one, 
then  another,  and  another.  He  quickly 
wiped  his  forehead  and  whispered, 
“Come  on,  fella,  get  a grip  on  your- 
self! You  can’t  turn  chicken  now!” 

He  decided  first  to  take  stock  of 
his  belongings  and  as  he  emptied  his 
pockets  he  laid  each  article  down, 
side  by  side:  One  45  colt  automatic, 
ten  rounds  of  ammunition,  one  Ml 
canteen  three-quarters  filled  with  wa- 
ter, 6 Hershey  chocolates,  one  G.  I. 
Knife — 6-inch  blade  double  edge,  one 
compass,  one  box  of  wooden  safety 
matches,  and  a pack  and  a half  of 
luckies. 

The  next  thing  was  to  tab  the  pos- 
sibilities of  getting  back  to  safety.  He 
knew  the  other  boys  and  himself  had 
been  seen  bailing  out.  He  knew  he 
had  landed  within  his  own  lines.  He 
also  knew  that  they’d  send  planes  out 
for  them  in  the  morning.  All  he  had 
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to  do  was  to  make  the  clearing  by 
the  river.  The  rest  of  the  crew  were 
to  rendezvous  there.  He  estimated 
the  river  to  be  about  a mile  from 
where  he  was.  That  was  the  toughest 
past  of  it.  He  would  have  to  crawl 
that  mile. 

There  was  only  about  an  hour  of 
daylight  left.  There  would  be  time 
enough  to  start  in  the  morning.  Right 
now  the  pressing  subject  was  a fire. 
For  without  a fire  a man  could  never 
survive  the  jungle  insects.  With  the 
greatest  of  difficulty  Chuck  gathered 
enough  underbrush  to  start  a good 
fire,  and  after  giving  his  wound  an- 
other sulfa  dusting  and  dressing,  he 
lay  down. 

The  smell  of  the  burning  wood  and 
the  warmth  from  the  blaze  made  him 
feel  better.  He  thought  of  home  and 
of  Adele.  He  was  sure,  now,  that 
he’d  marry  her  the  moment  he  got 
home.  And  wouldn’t  his  mother  be 
happy  when  he  got  home!  She’d 
make  him  the  biggest  steak  supper 
he  ever  had.  God!  how  his  leg  ached 
— and  those  no  good  sonova — bugs! 

Chuck  didn’t  get  much  sleep  that 
night.  He  had  been  too  anxious  to 
get  started.  Now,  as  the  sun’s  rays 
trickled  through  the  trees  Chuck  real- 
ized he  was  feverish,  and  that  he’d 
better  be  on  his  way.  He  drank  health- 
ily from  his  canteen,  crammed  a bar 
of  chocolate  in  his  mouth,  rolled  over 
and  began  his  tortuous  course  toward 
the  river. 

Three  quarters  of  an  hour  later 
Chuck  had  dragged  himself  only  300 
yards.  His  hands  were  raw.  His  shoe- 
less toes  were  bleeding.  The  poison 
from  his  useless  leg  had  travelled  to 
his  side  and  more  or  less  paralyzed 
it.  The  sweat  poured  from  his  body. 
Mosquitoes  bit  at  his  face,  flew  off,  and 
then  returned  to  bite  again.  Chuck 
fell  in  an  exhausted  heap  and  broke 
into  helpless  sobbing. 

He  recalled  the  evening  he  met 
Adele  at  a club  dance,  the  warm  sum- 
mer days  at  the  beach,  that  night 
they  went  canoeing  when  she  accepted 
his  engagement  proposal.  He  had  to 
return ! 

( Continued  on  page  16) 
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SHAKESPEAREAN 

SHAKEDOWN 


JOSEPH  GEORGE  WEINER 


IS  the  conviction  of  the  multitudes  that  an  obscure  poet,  W.  Shakespeare  by  name  — 
who,  incidentally , is  the  Grand-daddy  of  modern  metrical  radio  commercials— is  the 
Number  One  Box-Office  attraction  as  far  as  English  men  of  letters  go.  But  Shakespeare 
is  a tin-whistle  compared  to  myself. 

We  all  know  the  difficulties  encountered  by  those  who  attempt  to  struggle  thiough 
divers  Shakespearean  tear-jerkers.  Thus,  / have  devoted  my  superior  talents  to  rewriting 
the  crudely  compiled  wo>\  of  Shakespeare  into  vernacular  which  everyone  can  readily 
understand. 

The  following  is  Mar\  Anthony’s  speech  at  Caesar’s  funeral,  as  it  should  have  been 
written: 


Acquaintances,  devotees  of  Latinity,  compatriots,  tender  me  thy  auditory  appendages; 
I convey  my  physiognomy  hither  to  inhume  Caesar,  not  to  panegyrize  him. 

The  pernicious  perpetrations  of  men  survive  them; 

The  benignities  are  oft  incarcerated  with  their  cartilaginous  framework; 

In  such  wise  permit  it  to  appertain  to  Caesar.  The  illustrious  Brutus 
Hath  prated  to  you  that  Caesar  was  avariciously  covetous  of  preferment: 

Were  it  thus,  it  was  a flagitious  peccadillo, 

And  disconsolately  hath  Caesar  made  restitution  for  it. 

In  this  propinquity,  under  the  sufferance  of  Brutus  and  the  assemblage — 

For  Brutus  hath  honorificabilitudinitatibus; 

So  hath  they  all,  honorificabilitudinitatibus; 

Appear  I to  articulate  in  Caesar’s  obsequy. 

He  was  my  intimate,  feal  and  equitable  to  me: 

But  Brutus  says  he  was  insatiate; 

And  Brutus  hath  honorificabilitudinitatibus. 

He  hath  multifarious  abductees  fetched  home  to  Rome, 

Whose  redemptions  did  the  plebeian  receptacles  fill: 

Did  such  assiduous  exertion  in  Caesar  seem  rapacious? 

When  that  the  impoverished  have  adjured,  Caesar  hath  bewailed: 

Aspiration  should  be  formulated  of  more  austere  constituents: 

Notwithstanding,  Brutus  asserts  he  has  avaricious  inclinations; 

And  Brutus  is  of  flawless  equanimity. 

You  all  did  behold  that  on  the  Lupercalia 

In  threefold  manner  I bestowed  upon  him  a regal  corona, 

Which  he  thrice  did  avert:  was  this  voracity? 

Howbeit,  Brutus  infers  that  he  was  desirous  of  acquisition; 

And,  assuredly,  he  is  of  indubitable  perfectibility. 

I ejaculate  not  to  counter-claim  what  Brutus  descanted, 

Withal  here  I am  situated  to  recapitulate  what  I do  apprehend  as  veracious. 

You  all  did  venerate  him  heretofore,  not  lacking  purport: 

What  rational  motive  constrains  you  then,  from  lugubrious  manifestation? 

O discriminatory  perception!  thou  art  hastily  departed  to  debauched  bestialities, 

And  the  most  supercilious  Mammalia  have  become  insensate.  Suffer  me  tolerance; 
My  cardiac  organ  is  in  yonder  cadaver-enveloping  inclosure  with  Caesar, 

And  I must  intermit  till  it  revert  to  me. 


HP  here,  you  see?  Shakespeare  (or  “Shaky” , as  Dick  Tracy  would  have  called  him)  could 
have  written  much  more  comprehensive  stuff  than  he  did.  Of  course,  you  had  no 
difficulty  - whatsoever  reading  Shakespeare  as  l would  write  it.  But  we  must  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  there  are  some  tiny  toddlers  who  might  have  had  some  minor 
difficulty  with  my  interpretation  of  Shakespearean  drama,  although  that  is  more  than 
unlikely.  However,  for  those  few — if  any — vacillatory  tots,  and  for  the  many  morons 
who,  like  myself  ( what  am  1 saying ? ) got  stuck  on  honorificabilitudinitatibus,  here  is  a 
slightly  simplified  version  of  the  same  Shakespearean  passage: 


Buddies,  Latin  gabbers,  peasants,  make  with  the  sound  detectors; 

I moseyed  over  to  plant  Caesar,  not  to  sing  his  commercials. 

A guy  remembers  a purple  shafting; 

He  forgets  the  beers  he  gets  on  the  cuff; 

That’s  how  the  cards  are  stacked  for  Caesar.  Big-hearted  Brutus 
Shot  his  face  off  about  Caesar  being  a social-climber: 

If  he  pulled  such  stuff — it  was  a lousy  racket, 

And  Caesar  got  the  works  for  it. 

Here,  with  the  okay  of  Mark  and  the  Boys  — 

For  Brutus  is  a good  Joe; 

So’s  the  whole  gang,  all  good  Joes  — 

I come  to  bat  the  breeze  at  Caesar’s  kissoff. 

He  was  my  buddy,  he’d  lend  me  a buck  when  I needed  it: 

But  Brutus  says  he  was  a Big  Time  Operator; 

And  “The  Brute’’  ain’t  no  mud-slinger. 

He  made  the  snatch-racket  pay  off  in  Rome, 

And  gave  plenty  moolah  to  the  local  Red  Cross  drive: 

Was  this  puttin’  on  the  dog? 

When  the  slobs  yapped,  Caesar  bawled  like  a brat: 

A guy  who’s  after  high  stakes  shouldn't  hesitate  to  kick  his  sick  Gran'mudder: 
Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  bucking; 

And  Brutus  is  a right  guy. 

All  youse  guys  lamped  him  on  the  Fourth  of  July 
When  three  times  I give  him  a new  silk  lid, 

And  he  told  me  to  shove  off  every  time:  was  this  being  a stuffed  shirt? 

Yet  Brutus  says  he  tried  to  cut  into  all  the  easy  mazumah; 

And  I ain't  snowin’  ya  when  I say  he’s  on  the  up  and  up. 

I ain’t  trying  to  make  Mark  sound  like  a stoolie, 

But  I just  wanta  spill  what  I know. 

You  all  boot-licked  ole  Julie  once,  and  he  cut  you  in: 

Now  that  he  got  ventilated,  you  don’t  even  flick  a lid  for  him. 

O rackets!  You’re  now  in  the  paws  of  them  unappreciative  rats, 

And  they  don’t  even  know  when  to  grease  the  palms  of  the  badges. 

Don’t  roll  against  me,  boys; 

My  ticker  is  in  the  wooden  long-johns  there  with  Caesar, 

And  I gotta  take  ten  for  a brew  until  it  comes  home  to  Poppa. 
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PRECEDENT 


WILLIAM  JOYCE 


The  present  government  subsidiza- 
tion of  veteran  students  is  a long 
step  in  the  direction  of  greater  equality 
of  opportunity  in  advanced  education. 
If  we  who  now  enjoy  that  opportunity 
will  aid  in  its  extension  to  all  students 
who  are  scholastically  acceptable,  we 
will  have  done  a service  to  our  coun- 
try. If  we  merely  take  it  as  a gift  for 
our  service  in  the  Armed  Forces,  we 
will  have  left  ourselves  open  to  attack 
as  a group  that  smugly  accepts  special 
privileges. 

Under  present  conditions,  the  oppor- 
tunity we  have  been  given  in  the  field 
of  education  is  an  exclusive  one.  Al- 
though many  non-veterans  are  as  mer- 
itorious in  their  scholastic  standing  as 
we,  they  can  not  avail  themselves  of  an 
advanced  education  because  they  lack 
the  financial  backing  Congress  has 
provided  for  us.  Such  a condition  is 
undemocratic  and,  to  use  an  almost 


ADELE 

Chuck  rose  again  and  pulled  him- 
self forward  inch  by  inch.  “Please 
God,  let  me  come  back  to  her.” 

Eternity  and  an  hour  passed  before 
Chuck  finally  heard  the  stream  and 
saw  the  clearing  through  the  under- 
growth; but  he  could  go  no  further. 
The  pain  in  his  side  and  leg  was  un- 
bearable. His  arms  were  dead  weight. 
His  mouth  was  dry  and  his  lips  were 
swollen,  and  he  had  not  enough 
strength  to  reach  and  drink  from  his 
canteen.  Something  had  been  running 
through  Chuck’s  mind  and  he 
couldn’t  quite  clear  it  up.  He  was  too 
tired  to  think  what  it  was.  He  just 
wanted  to  lay  his  head  down  and  . . . 
Then  it  hit  him.  In  that  instance  he 
knew  what  was  troubling  him.  He 
knew  he  was  going  to  die.  Still  — 
there  might  be  a chance.  He  painfully 
reached  down  and  wrapped  his  fingers 
around  his  forty-five,  still  in  its  hol- 
ster. With  all  the  strength  he  could 
muster  he  pointed  the  gun  away  from 
him  and  squeezed  the  trigger.  The 


worn-out  expression,  un-American. 

What  possible  reason  should  place 
us  in  a specially  favored  position  in 
education?  If  we  believe  in  the  equal- 
ity of  opportunity,  we  cannot  believe 
at  the  same  time  that  any  group,  vet- 
eran or  otherwise,  should  be  favored 
in  a matter  so  important  to  the  indi- 
vidual’s cultural  growth  and  economic 
improvement.  The  two  major  benefits 
to  be  obtained  from  college — a broad- 
ened cultural  background  which  places 
the  graduate  in  a position  to  improve 
his  social  position  as  well  as  his  mind, 
and  the  training  which  opens  the  way 
to  the  professional  and  semi-profes- 
sional jobs — should  be  available  to  all 
who  are  capable  of  attaining  them. 

The  idea  of  government  aid  to  stu- 
dents in  advanced  education  is  far 
from  new.  Thomas  Jefferson  was  a 
great  exponent  of  using  such  means 
for  providing  a great  distribution  of 
opportunity  and  thus  making  available 


gun  exploded,  bucked,  and  Chuck  a- 
gain  passed  into  senseless  oblivion. 

* # * 

The  nurse  smoothed  the  covers  at 
Chuck’s  feet  and  smiled. 

“You  have  visitors,  Sergeant,  but 
they  can  only  stay  a short  while.  Af- 
ter coming  that  close  to  losing  a leg, 
you  need  plenty  of  rest.” 

Bill  thanked  her  and  turned  to  the 
door  as  the  Captain  and  two  of  his 
other  buddies  came  in. 

“How  are  you  feeling,  Chuck,  you 
old  booze-hound?” 

“Pretty  good,  cap’n.  They  told  me 
how  you  and  the  boys  heard  my  shot 
and  came  in  after  me.  I sure  thought 
I was  a goner.” 

“Stop  it!  You  know  you  got  more 
luck  than  brains.  Christ!  I though  sure 
you’d  lose  your  leg  when  I saw  the 
mess  it  was  in.”  This  came  from  a 
Lieutenant. 

The  third  man,  a tall  blond  Tech 
Sergeant,  grabbed  Chuck’s  hand. 


to  the  State  the  talents  of-  those  who 
are  financially  unable  to  develop  them. 
The  late  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
advocated  the  economic  right  of  the 
citizen  to  a good  education,  and  he 
stressed  the  use  of  Federal  assistance 
with  a minimum  of  Federal  interfer- 
ence in  local  administration  to  attain 
this  end. 

Now  the  precedent  has  been  estab- 
lished and  we  are  the  first  to  know  its 
benefits.  Unless  we  make  a determined 
effort  to  extend  our  privileges  to  those 
who  have  been  excluded,  we  will  be 
just  as  guilty  as  any  other  group  that 
complacently  accepts  special  favors; 
and  will  find  resentment  springing  up, 
as  it  already  has,  among  those  who 
cannot  share  our  advantages.  We  have 
fought  to  preserve  the  democratic  way. 
Can  we  now  do  an  about-face  and  be- 
come a group  devoted  to  our  own 
selfish  interests,  disregarding  the  in- 
equality in  our  own  backyard? 


(Conclusion) 


“How  the  hell  did  you  make  it  from 
where  you  landed,  Chuck? 

“Buddy,  I’ve  got  a little  doll  wait- 
ing for  me  back  in  Boston.  That’s 
all  I’ve  got  to  say.” 

The  captain  grinned  and  handed 
Chuck  a letter.  “Smells  like  perfume, 
Chuck.” 

Chuck’s  eyes  lit  up.  It  was  from 
her.  He  grabbed  the  envelope,  tore  it 
open,  and  began  to  read  aloud. 

Dear  Chuck, 

I’m  sorry  I haven’t  written  sooner, 
but  I’ve  been  so  busy  the  past  two 
weeks.  Do  you  remember  Bert  Ran- 
don?  Well,  Chuck,  I don’t  know  how 
to  say  this — it  happened  so  fast.  He 
and  I . . . 

Chuck  stopped  reading.  A moment 
passed.  He  turned  his  head  to  the 
wall  and  let  his  arm  fall  over  the  side 
of  the  bed.  The  letter  slipped  to  the 
floor. 

The  Captain  looked  down  and 
barely  made  out  the  signature  — 
A dele. 


IB 


SEVENTH 
AND  HEAVEN 


TQETEZIO  mopped  the  beads  of  per- 
^ spiration  from  his  brow,  stuffed  the 
dark  blue  handkerchief  back  in  his 
coat  pocket,  and  bent  down  to  seize 
the  handles  of  his  wheel  barrel-like 
hurdy-gurdy.  His  meaty  hands  held 
tight  and  with  the  necessary  impetus 
from  his  weary  body  pushed  the  in- 
strument slowly  along  the  street. 

He  was  making  his  daily  trip  up 
7th  avenue,  a familiar  trip  to  be  sure. 
There  were  exceptions  but  certainly 
not  many  warm  days  had  passed  in 
the  last  seventeen  years  that  the  faith- 
ful old  man  hadn’t  made  the  journey. 

He  was  a round  little  felllow.  His 
stomach  bayed  out  in  front  of  him  so 
much  he  couldn’t  fasten  his  shiny  old 
blue  jacket.  His  chin  seemed  to  plow 
right  back  into  his  chest  and  one  could 
distinguish  his  neck  only  by  the  thick 
roll  of  flesh  that  pushed  out  in  back 
over  his  shirt  collar.  At  the  corners  of 
his  eyes  there  were  masses  of  tired 
wrinkles  that  mushroomed  out  in 
semi-circles  like  the  rising  sun.  Even 
when  they  weren’t  smiling,  his  eyes 
had  a certain  twinkle  that  wouldn’t 
let  the  hard  brown  leather  of  his  face 
look  angry. 

Today,  he  was  trudging  in  ordinary 
fashion  but  his  spirit  wasn’t  normal. 
As  he  approached  Berkley  Street  his 
eyes  peered  with  great  anxiety  and 
his  steps  became  more  gradual  till 
they  ceased  altogether  and  allowed 
him  to  put  down  his  burden. 

He  tried  to  be  coy  and  nonchalant 
as  he  left  the  instrument  in  the  street 
and  stepped  up  onto  the  sidewalk. 
However,  there  was  a sinking  feeling, 
almost  a sick  feeling  deep  in  the  pit 
his  stomach. 

He  stood  on  his  toes  and  searched 
ahead  at  something  at  the  intersection. 
His  heart  was  keyed  up  to  a point 
where  his  whole  heart  throbbed  but 
then  it  suddenly  fell,  flatter  than  a 
flounder.  There  was  a look  of  pro- 
found dejection  around  the  corners  of 
his  thin  mouth,  and,  yes,  even  his 
eyes  seemed  to  lose  their  sparkle  as 
they  became  fixed  on  something.  It 
was  Kelly  they  sighted.  Tall  Kelly. 
Kelly  with  his  blue  trousers,  white 
shirt,  and  pointed  cap. 

There  wasn’t  another  policeman  on 
the  entire  city  force  as  gigantic  as 
Kelly  and  now  there  he  was  on  that 
corner,  as  big  and  important  as  the 
Colossus  of  Rhodes. 

He  thought  of  yesterday,  of  how 
the  same  time  yesterday  he  had 
pushed  merrily  up  7th  Avenue  una- 
ware of  the  menacing  creature  that 
had  been  put  there  to  direct  traffic. 


Petezio  longed  for  the  day  before 
yesterday,  the  day  before  that,  and  all 
the  other  days  that  had  been  so 
wonderful,  especially  in  this  part  of 
town  and  at  this  time  of  the  year.  But 
those  days  seemed  like  centuries  ago, 
and  now  he  had  to  put  up  with  Kelly. 

He  used  to  push  across  Berkley 
street  with  nothing  in  mind  but  the 
pleasure  that  lay  ahead,  and  some- 
times his  short  legs  moved  so  fast 
they  seemed  to  gallop. 

The  buildings  beyond  Berkley  Street 
cast  a long  shadow,  a cool  and  re- 
freshing shadow  in  which  he  would 
often  pause  for  the  whole  afternoon. 
People  were  always  good  to  him  there 
and  in  all  of  his  years  of  organ  grind- 
ing he  had  never  once  received  a 
complaint. 

Petezio  was  like  a neighborhood 
fixture  and  he  loved  being  a fixture. 
They  loved  his  music  and  he  loved 
to  play  for  them.  Everyone  called  him 
by  name  and  he  knew  everyone  of 
the  children  in  the  neighborhood. 
Sometimes  a mother  would  leave  her 
offspring  with  him  while  she  ran  an 
errand  and  often  she,  too,  would  stop 
to  chat  for  a while. 

When  the  kids  heard  him  coming, 
they  would  invariably  dash  around 
the  street  corners,  or  burst  like  rockets 
from  the  buildings,  or  run  screaming 
out  of  the  alleys  to  surround  him  with 
beaming  faces.  On  very  hot  days  there 
would  be  an  improvised  lemonade 
stand  and  the  young  keepers  would 
give  him  more  hot  lemonade  than 
was  good  to  drink.  His  offers  to  pay 
were  always  rebuffed  by  insistence 
that  “dis  be  on  the  house”,  except  for 
one  time  someone  had  given  him  an 
English  penny  and  the  children  were 
fascinated  by  it.  That  day  he  drank 
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nearly  the  whole  jug,  and  suffered  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon  from  a too 
sweet  stomach. 

Although  the  greatest  enjoyment 
came  from  the  kids  there  was  the  busi- 
ness end  to  look  after,  too.  This  was 
done  by  the  dimes,  quarters  and  half- 
dollars  the  parents  would  throw  down 
to  him.  It  equaled  the  diggings  of  a 
small  silver  mine  and  all  in  all  Petezio 
was  sure  that  this  was  an  organ  grind- 
der’s  Utopia. 

‘‘But  was  it  all  over?”  Petezio 
thought. 

To  be  sure,  he  was  well  convinced 
yesterday  by  the  constabulary’s  rough 
talk  that  7th  above  Berkley  wasn’t  go- 
ing to  be  the  same  old  place  anymore. 
He  was  making  the  trip  again  today 
to  find  out,  to  see  if  Kelley  was  really 
as  tough  as  fellow  peddlers  had  told 
him. 

“You  got  a nerve  wheelin’  that 
thing  in  the  middle  of  the  street,”  Kel- 
ly had  growled  at  him  yesterday. 
“Come  on,  come  on,  move  on  with  it. 
By  rights  you  ought  to  put  it  in  the 
alley  with  the  rest  of  the  junk. 

Kelley’s  words  hadn’t  bothered  him 
so  much.  It  was  the  roughness  of  his 
tone,  the  fire  in  his  eyes,  and  the  huge 
blood  vessels  that  bulged  under  the 
red  skin  of  his  sturdy  face. 

Many  people  had  made  slurring  re- 
marks about  Petezio’s  musical  ma- 
chine, but  never  before  had  they  such 
meaning  or  had  they  come  from  an 
officer  of  the  law.  Petezio  was  sure 
Kelly  had  for  purely  spiteful  reasons 
let  the  traffic  continue  exceptionally 
long  yesterday  ...  it  seemed  like  re- 
lief in  the  shadows  beyond.  It  was 
horrible:  he  could  feel  the  vicious 
man’s  eyes  on  him  the  whole  time. 
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SEVENTH  AND 


As  the  organ  grinder  stepped  back 
to  the  hurdy-gurdy  he  once  again 
dragged  the  dark  blue  handkerchief 
across  his  forehead  and  heaved  a long 
sight  of  disgust.  He  knew  the  sweat 
which  now  seemed  cold  was  due  to 
chronic  worry  and  not  to  the  hot  sun 
above.  However,  he  was  determined 
to  stick  up  for  his  rights  and  return 
the  gendarme’s  glare  with  a look 
equally  as  terrifying.  Who  was  Kelly 
that  he  could  treat  Petezio  with  the 
air  of  a superior  element.2  After  all. 
they  both  made  their  living  in  the 
streets.  Kelly  may  be  a policeman  but 
Petezio  had  his  permit! 

He  knew  that  men  like  Kelly  have 
an  intense  dislike  for  weaklings:  so  as 
he  pushed  up  to  the  corner,  looking  at 
anything  but  Kelly,  he  assumed  a su- 
perficially indifferent  air.  Out  of  the 
corner  of  his  eye,  though,  he  could  see 
the  long  white  flashes  of  the  police- 
man’s waving  arms  and  he  was  sure 
he  could  detect  a slight  suggestion  of 
impatience.  That  Kelly  was  staring  at 
him  and  would  halt  all  movement  in 
the  area  to  make  a public  spectacle  of 
him  was  certain. 

He  felt  like  cringing,  and  if  he  were 
a dog  he  would  put  his  tail  between 
his  legs.  Rut  he  wasn’t  a dog  and  he 
still  had  his  permit  and  the  right  to 
cross  that  intersection  like  any  law 
abiding  citizen. 

The  traffic  stopped,  pedestrians 
surged  over  the  curb  and  Petezio  also 
started.  He  was  about  half  way  across 
when  he  heard  a shrill  blast  from  Kel- 
ly’s whistle. 

The  sturdy  little  man  looked  about. 
A car  was  speeding  around  the  corner 
and  was  headed  right  in  his  direction. 
Permit,  hurdy-gurdy,  apartment  build- 
ings, Kelly:  all  flashed  before  his  eyes 
within  a fraction  of  a second,  but  ev- 
erything was  soon  forgotten  except  the 
incentive  to  run. 

Just  then  a small  mongrel  pup,  obli- 
vious to  everything  except  the  fire  hy- 
drant across  the  street,  darted  out  into 
the  street — right  into  the  path  of  the 
car.  But  he  was  stopped  by  Petezio’s 
mad  dash.  He  tried  to  dodge  Petezio 
and  Petezio  tried  to  dodge  him.  but 
he  got  right  under  Petezio’s  feet  and 
by  the  time  both  reached  the  curbing 
Petezio  had  stumbled  and  flopped  to 
the  ground. 

The  car  screeched  to  a halt  at  the 
suggestion  of  Kelly’s  whistle  and  the 


HEAVEN 

(Conclusion  > 

hurdy-gurdy  played  a few  sour  notes 
as  it  crashed  into  the  curb. 

The  pup  tried  to  express  his  grati- 
tude by  licking  the  prone  organ  grind- 
er’s face  but  Petezio,  who  would  have 
otherwise  thought  it  a friendly  gesture, 
waved  the  excited  dog  away.  He  had 
more  important  things  to  think  about 
as  he  got  back  to  his  feet.  Kelly  was 
coming!! 

Kelly  looked  angry.  He  had  stopped 
all  traffic  which  lent  an  air  of  tense- 
ness to  the  situation. 

The  immense  stature  of  the  man, 
his  enraged  temper,  and  his  slow,  ar- 
rogant stride  as  he  approached  the 
corner  seemed  fatal  to  Petezio.  He  ex- 
pected a holocaust  of  fiery  words  to 
take  away  his  peddler’s  license  and 
forever  discard  his  self-respect.  He 
didn’t  know  that  he  had  done  any- 
thing wrong,  but  he  feared  Kelley’s 
prejudice.  He  was  afraid  Kelly  would 
use  this  situation  for  condemnation  of 
all  organ  grinders. 

Making  a gesture  to  the  car  owner 
who  had  stopped  a few  yards  beyond, 
Kelly  paused  silently  before  the  hurdy- 
gurdy.  He  looked  it  over  carefully  and 
then  with  his  cold  icy  eyes  found 
Petezio. 

Petezio  wished  he  would  say  some- 
thing, start  swearing  or  anything  to 
break  the  silence.  Not  a car  was  mov- 
ing and  all  eyes  were  on  Petezio. 

Kelly,  his  blood  pressure  high  and 
his  temper  provoked,  looked  him  up 
and  down. 

His  eyes  paused  on  the  hole  in  Pete- 
zio’s baggy  trousers.  They  looked  at 
the  dirty  white  shirt  that  had  been 
pulled  partially  out  and  was  slopping 
down  over  his  belt.  They  saw  the  peb- 
bles that  were  ground  in  his  bleeding 
hand.  They  wandered  to  Petezio’s 
thick  throat,  his  trembling  mouth. 
They  saw  his  heavy  cheeks  covered  by 
unshaven  whiskers  white  with  age. 

Just  then  the  little  dog  gave  a tug 
on  Kelly’s  pant  leg.  Leaning  down  to 
catch  the  pup,  he  broke  the  silence: 

“I  knew  you’d  follow  me  one  of 
these  days,”  Kelly  said.  “You’d  better 
thank  this  man  here  for  saving  you.” 

Kelly  picked  him  up.  It  was  a strik- 
ing sight  to  see  his  big  hands  holds 
the  frail  body  and  pet  it  so  tenderly. 

He  looked  back  to  Petezio. 

“Just  won’t  stay  home,”  growled  the 
policeman. 

The  world  seemed  to  spring  back  to 


life.  Kelly  put  the  dog  down  giving  it 
a tap.  “beat  it!  he  said. 

Kelly  remained  long  enough  to  ask 
Petezio  if  he  was  alright  and  having 
received  an  affirmative  nod,  he  turned 
away.  Tilting  his  hat  in  a business-like 
manner,  he  whipped  out  a pad  of 
paper  from  his  pocket  and  strolled 
over  to  the  traffic  violator. 

Suddenly,  a series  of  hoots  and  hol- 
lers shocked  Petezio  out  of  his  daze. 
He  turned  around  and  saw  a dozen  or 
more  knee-pant  warriors  running  to- 
wards him. 

He  knew  it  was  time  to  push  on. 


PROMISE 

(Conclusion! 


When  we  arrived  at  the  cemetery, 
Sally  was  there  with  her  children. 
She  stood  apart  from  the  funeral  par- 
ty and  wept  quietly  into  her  hanker- 
chief,  while  the  three  girls  clung  to 
her  dress.  Every  now  and  then  I 
would  catch  her  eye  and  she  would 
motion  for  me  to  come  over  to  her, 
but  I did  not  budge. 

When  the  service  was  over  and  the 
body  had  been  lowered  away,  I 
started  back  to  the  hearse,  then  hes- 
itated. I kept  remembering  the  prom- 
ise I had  made  to  Dick,  and  I felt  it 
my  duty  to  deliver  the  message.  I 
walked  over  to  Sally  and  introduced 
myself  as  a friend  of  Dick’s.  Her  first 
words  were,  “Did  he  leave  any  mes- 
sage for  me?  Please,  was  there  any 
message  ? 

“Chicago.  Chicago.  Last  Stop.” 
Outside  the  window  I could  see  the 
familiar  backdoor  to  Chicago.  The 
rows  of  dusty  shacks,  crumbling  ten- 
ements, warehouses,  and  the  molded 
sky  line  of  great  buildings  towering 
above  it  all.  In  a few  minutes  I would 
be  home  at  last.  As  I reached  up  for 
my  sea  bag,  Sally’s  last  words  kept 
coming  back.  “Please,  please,  any 
message?” 

“No.  No  message. ” 


in 


The  early  mist  of  this  Australian 
morning  is  hung  heavy  with  the 
dampness  of  the  waterfront,  hard  with 
the  stink  of  sewage  washing  out  to  sea 
on  the  morning  tide.  The  sun,  still  a 
glow  in  the  eastern  sky,  has  touched 
the  harbor  mist  of  night  to  pull  the 
clammy  shadows  from  their  moss  nar- 
rows. A chill  breeze  rolls  down  from 
the  hills  to  bury  itself  in  the  mist. 
Ships,  great  and  small  that  fill  this 
harbor,  still  sleep  their  night  watch 
unmindful  of  the  balances  of  time  that 
swing  loosely  above  them.  The  heavy, 
worn  planking  of  the  pier  is  littered 
with  broken  crates,  overturned  garbage 
cans  and  twisted  power  lines.  The 
sweet  smell  of  new,  wet  wood  is 
scorched  in  the  tart  smell  of  rotted 
garbage.  The  whole  scene  of  dawn 
and  port  is  covered  with  tiny  drops  of 
dew  that  made  it  like  a silver  plate 
etched  in  hollow  stillness.  The  black, 
slotted  deck  of  the  submarine  moored 
alongside  the  pier  is  a grey  white  in 
the  same  dew  that  has  overlaid  the 
morning. 

A man  stands  alone  on  the  forward 
deck  of  the  submarine,  leaning  against 
the  conning  tower  fairwater,  straining 
the  smoke  from  a lighted  cigarette, 
trying  to  ward  off  the  sticky  sleepiness 
that  has  followed  him  since  he  came 
on  watch  in  the  darkness  of  0400.  The 
olive  drab  jacket  he  wears  is  open 
down  the  front  and  falls  away  to  show 
the  washed  color  of  a work  shirt, 
white  at  the  neck  from  a fresh  skivvie 
shirt.  On  the  left  side  of  the  jacket, 
high,  is  a stenciled  name,  Jack  Higgins. 

The  .45  automatic  snugged  in  the 
stained  holster  pulls  at  the  belt  to  fall 
beneath  the  line  of  his  jacket.  His 
shoes,  still  a glossy  black  from  yester- 
day’s shine,  seem  out  of  place  against 
the  old,  worn,  spotted  clothes  he  wears. 
A Marine  work  cap,  slapped  on  the 
back  of  his  head,  shows  his  dry  brown 
hair. 

Jack  finishes  his  cigarette  and  snaps 
it  over  the  side  to  fall  in  the  water, 
sending  out  a few  shallow  ripples  that 
strike  the  side  of  the  boat  and  fade. 
He  stands  straight,  stretching  into 
wakeness.  He  moves  to  the  side  of  the 
boat,  stifling  a yawn  with  a tightened 
chin.  He  looks  carelessly  at  the  lines, 
making  sure  they  haven’t  strained  in 
the  falling  tide,  then  moves  back  to 
where  he  had  been  standing.  He  pulls 
the  log  book  from  the  cigarette  deck 
to  log  in  his  report,  0530  Moored  as 
before.”  Having  logged  his  report,  he 
resumes  his  original  position  and  pulls 
a wrinkled  pack  of  cigarettes  from  the 
pocket  of  his  jacket.  He  takes  the  last 
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cigarette  from  the  pack  which  he 
crumples  in  his  hand  and  drops  to  the 
deck,  kicking  it  through  a slot  with 
the  toe  of  his  shoe. 

The  sun  now  falls  full  onto  the 
morning,  slanting  through  the  mist 
that  has  formed  a thin  cloud  near  the 
harbor  mouth.  Jack  grabs  a hold  on 
the  railing  of  the  forward  twenty 
millimeter  deck,  swings  himself  up  to 
the  cigarette  deck,  moves  to  the  small 
open  hatch  leading  to  the  bridge.  He 
crouches  through  and  steps  over  to  the 
conning  tower  hatch.  Cupping  his 
hands,  he  hollers  down  to  the  below 
decks  watch.  ”Hey  Johnny?  Johnny?” 
From  below  comes,  “Yeah,”  in  the 
pitch  of  a misplaced  rebel. 

“Hold  reveille  yet,  Johnny?” 

“Not  yet  Jack,  boy.  What  time  you 
got?” 

“Twenty  of  six.” 

“Ah  Gotcha,  ol’  boy.” 

“Johnny,  how  ’bout  makin’  me  a 
cup  of  coffee  when  you  get  through?” 

“ ‘Nother  minute  you’ll  have  it.” 
“Right.” 

Jack  comes  out  onto  the  cigarette 
deck  again.  Instead  of  going  on  down 
to  the  main  deck,  he  leans  over  the 
railing.  He  flips  the  ash  off  his  cigar- 
ette to  find  it  has  gone  out.  “Hell.” 
He  lets  the  cigarette  drop  to  the  deck, 
fall  through  to  the  superstructure,  to 
stay  there  until  washed  out  by  the  sea. 
Jack  exercises  the  twenty  millimeter 
locked  in  the  forward  mount.  He 
handles  the  gun  with  a soft  hardness 
for  he  has  come  to  know  guns  as  if 
they  were  living  things.  Back  home 
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he  had  always  had  his  own  guns.  Had 
used  them  when  he  and  his  Dad  had 
gone  hunting.  There  was  a lot  of  good 
game  in  those  Massachusetts  hills.  Be- 
cause of  the  closeness  which  he  had 
cared  for  his  own  guns  at  home  it 
didn’t  take  him  long  to  become  a 
gunner's  mate.  Now  he  was  the  only 
gunner  on  board.  Only  one  gunner 
for  the  patrol.  One  gunner  to  look 
after  the  deck  guns  and  the  small 
arms.  One  gunner. 

Jack  brings  the  twenty  back  into 
rest  position  and  locks  it  in  place. 
Someone  down  in  the  mess  room  has 
put  a song  on  the  phonograph  and 
Jack  listens  a minute  to  the  soft  sound 
of  the  record  as  it  reaches  out  to  him 
from  a loudspeaker  in  the  conning 
tower.  In  a moment  it  is  tuned  down. 
Muted  because  it  was  too  loud  for 
someone  still  holding  a skinful  of  last 
night's  liberty. 

Jack  leans  over  the  rail  on  the  cigar- 
ette deck,  staring  at  the  footprints  he 
has  left  in  the  dew.  He  starts  think- 
ing. Thinking  is  about  the  only  thing 
he  can  do  on  this  watch.  He  thinks 
about  the  condition  the  guns  are  in. 
He  thinks  back  to  the  last  patrol  and 
the  trouble  the  guns  gave  them.  He 
wonders  if  this  patrol  will  be  as  close. 
He  thinks  of  home.  Home  and  a girl 
he  grew  up  with.  She  goes  to  a Junior 
College  now,  but  he  still  gets  that 
steady  stream  of  letters.  Her  letters. 
He  gets  that  pulse  feeling  in  his  throat 
whenever  he  thinks  of  her.  It’s  almost 
as  if  they  have  known  each  other  all 
this  time — for  nothing.  Almost  as  if 
one  will  never  have  the  other.  He 
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thinks  back  to  the  last  time  he  saw 
her;  sees  again  the  deep  blue  of  her 
eyes  and  the  brightness  of  her  long 
hair,  more  gold  than  blonde;  he  feels 
again  the  satin  flush  of  her  face: 
smells  the  taunting  fragrance  hidden 
on  her  ears;  chokes  again  on  that 
small  pulse  that  rides  his  throat  with 
every  thought  of  her.  That  last  night 
at  home,  too  long  ago,  had  been  theirs. 
And  they  had  promised  each  other 
such  fine  things.  The  finest, — to  wait. 
He  is  carried  far  on  his  thoughts. 

“Jack.  Jack  ol’  boy?  If  you  want  this 
here  coffee  you  better  reach  yourself 
down  this  bloody  hatch.”  Jack  is 
pulled  from  a dream.  “Gotcha,  John- 
ny”. 

He  goes  aft  to  the  conning  tower 
hatch,  kneels  on  one  knee,  reaches 
down  for  the  coffee  mug. 

“Got  it,  Jack,  boy?” 

“Yeah,  thanks  Johnny.” 

“That’s  all  right  son.  Anytime.” 
“You  bet.” 

Jack  goes  to  the  main  deck  where 
he  can  drink  his  coffee  and  still  be 
close  to  the  gangway  in  case  the  Old 
Man  comes  down.  The  skipper  slept 
at  the  hotel  last  night.  Is  due  back 
aboard  at  0600. 

The  smell  of  fried  eggs  and  sausage 
is  carried  topside  through  the  main 
induction.  I’ts  a tantalizing  smell  that 
a cup  of  hot  coffee  won  t kill.  His 
clothes  now  feel  cold  and  wet  from 
the  dew  that  has  started  to  evaporate 
in  the  soft  wind.  The  sun  has  moved 
several  inches  higher  in  the  sky.  The 
morning  can  be  felt  in  the  slight  sting 
of  heat  that  comes  from  it.  Jack  walks 
to  the  forward  room  hatch  where  he 
finishes  his  coffee.  Rather  than  carry 
the  cup  below  he  throws  it  over  the 
side.  It  sinks  with  a splash,  and  the 
water  is  still  again. 

From  the  speaker  in  the  forward 
room  Jack  hears  the  order,  "Rig  ship 
for  sea.  Rig  ship  for  sea.” 

“ 'Bout  time”,  and  he  walks  back 
to  the  conning  tower  to  log  in  another 
report.  “0605  Rigged  ship  for  sea. 
Moored  as  before.” 

While  Jack  was  logging  in  his  re- 
port he  heard  the  hatch  above  the  mess 
room  fly  open  with  a bang.  When  he 
looked,  he  saw  a hand  reach  out  and 
place  a cup  on  the  deck.  Jack  walks 
back  to  where  a man  rises  through 
the  hatch.  The  man  is  chunky,  wears 
a pair  of  blackened  coveralls  that  reek 
of  fuel  oil.  The  coveralls  are  drawn 
tight  in  the  front  for  he  has  led  a 
soft  and  beer  drinking  life.  He  is 
strong  in  muscle  but  soft  in  ambition, 


determination.  The  stink  of  diesels 
hangs  on  the  air  about  him.  It  is  a 
smell  that  gets  into  the  body  and  can’t 
be  washed  off  in  any  short  time.  He 
picks  up  the  cup  of  coffee,  takes  a big 
swallow,  washes  it  around  in  his 
mouth,  spits  it  over  the  side  in  a 
brown  spray.  His  voice  is  deep  and 
almost  guttural  when  he  speaks. 

“How’s  it  go,  Jack?” 

“It’s  O.  K.  Ski.  Cap’n’s  not  aboard 
yet.  Got  a relief  cornin’  up  for  me?” 

“Better  ask  ’em  below.  I just  got  up. 
Christ  I feel  sick  this  mornin’.  That 
Goddamn  gilly  we  had  last  night  was 
bad  enough  to  kill  a man.  Anybody 
die  during"  the  night?” 

Jack  has  a brief  smile,  a half  twisted 
lip.  “Not  yet.” 

“Here  comes  the  Old  Man.  Better 
go  forward,  I’ll  pass  the  word  below.” 

Jack  walks  forward  to  the  gangway, 
waits  for  the  captain  to  come  aboard. 
As  the  captain  comes  down  the  gang- 
way Jack  snaps  a salute  with  a,  “Good 
morning,  sir.” 

The  captain  answers  with  a half 
salute,  a grunt.  He  doesn’t  stop  top- 
side but  goes  to  the  forward  room 
hatch  and  disappears  below  without 
a word.  Jack  picks  up  the  log  book 
to  log  in  the  captain’s  arrival,  “0612 
Captain  came  aboard.”  Jack  slams  the 
book  shut,  walks  back  to  where  Ski 
is  still  standing. 

“Friendly  ol’  bastard.  Someday  he 
might  break  down  and  speak  to  one 
of  us.  The  way  he  runs  by  makes  you 
think  he’s  afraid  of  you.  Might  bite 
him.” 

“Don’t  let  it  worry  ya,  Jack.  He’s 
just  been  out  here  a little  too  long. 
Better  call  your  relief  if  you  want 
chow.” 

“Yeah”.  Jack  walks  over  to  the  open 
hatch  and  hollers  down  to  the  mess 
room  through  cupped  hands.  “Hey, 
below?” 

“Whatcha  got?”  There  is  only  a 
voice  from  below. 

“How  ’bout  a relief  for  topside?  I 
want  chow.” 

“Who’s  your  relief?” 

“I  don’t  know.  Send  anyone  up”. 

“Yeah,  O.  K.  Someone’ll  be  up  in  a 
minute.” 

“I’ll  be  waitin’.”  Jack  straightens  up 
and  turns  back  to  Ski,  “You’d  think 
they  had  to  load  stores  the  way  they 
relieve  for  chow.” 

Ski  finishes  his  coffee  with  a gulp, 
throws  the  empty  cup  under  the  pier 
where  it  sinks  in  the  wet  blackness 
and  rotted  piles.  “Ya  aren’t  missin’ 
anything.  The  sausage’s  greasier  than 
the  bilges.” 


Tp'ROM  below  comes  word  over  the 
loudspeaker,  “Station  the  man- 
euvering watch.  Station  the  maneuv- 
ering watch.” 

“Well,  guess  I’d  better  get  below. 
Take  care  Higg.”  Ski  stops  a minute 
to  pull  the  bite  from  the  seat  of  his 
coveralls  before  inching  down  the  lad- 
der. 

Jack  is  again  alone  on  the  deck  but 
the  morning  has  shaken  itself  loose, 
the  thrashings  of  sound  echo  over  the 
water  to  disappear  at  some  lost  place. 
An  old  truck  labors  down  the  pier, 
coasting  on  the  worn  planks,  dodging 
the  debris.  Still  standing  by  the  mess 
room  hatch,  Jack  hollers  down  to  the 
mess  cooks,  “Milk  man.  And  make 
it.” 

Some  men  have  started  drifting  top- 
side to  take  their  maneuvering  stations. 
Small  groups  of  two  and  three  gather 
about  the  cleats,  ready  to  cast  off  the 
lines.  Jack  walks  forward  to  the  cap- 
stan where  a man  sits  hunched  over, 
face  buried  in  elbows.  The  shirt  he 
wears  it  drawn  tight  across  his  should- 
ers. Broad  shoulders  for  a broad  back. 
Jack  shakes  the  other  man’s  shoulder. 

“Roy?” 

Roy  looks  up  through  blood  eves. 
“Hi,  Higg.” 

“Take  the  watch  while  I get  chow?” 

“Yuh,  sure  thing.  Gimme  the  belt, 
Who’s  the  OD?” 

“Tobe.” 

Roy  stands,  pushes  the  kinks  from 
his  body.  Broad  shoulders  and  a heavy 
chest  top  his  narrow  hips.  He  takes 
the  belt  and  gun  from  Jack,  clips  it  on 
his  hip.  “Got  it,  Higg.  Don’t  take  too 
long.” 

“You  bet.  “Thanks,  junior.”  Jack 
ducks  down  through  the  forward 
room  hatch,  Roy  moves  aft  by  the 
gangway.  Roy  walks  with  the  striding 
shuffle  of  a man  that  has  never  known 
hurry. 

Jack  stops  at  the  sink  in  the  forward 
room  to  wash  up,  run  a comb  through 
his  hair.  He  takes  off  his  jacket  and 
throws  it  up  onto  his  sack.  A sack  that 
is  nestled  between  the  bowplane  motor 
and  the  hull.  There  is  a solid  row  of 
hydraulic  lines  running  along  the  hull 
less  than  two  feet  above  his  sack. 
Lines  that  can  make  a lot  of  noise 
when  some  air  gets  caught  in  them, 
rammed  back  and  forth  with  each 
change  in  pressure.  Jack  finishes  wash- 
ing and  walks  aft  to  the  mess  room. 
He  takes  his  hat  off  going  through 
the  forward  battery  compartment. 
Officer’s  country.  He  looks  to  neither 
side,  hurries  through  to  the  control 
room.  The  mess  room  is  set  jn  the  af- 


ter  end  of  the  control  room  compart- 
ment. Jack  steps  into  the  galley  where 
a cook  is  washing  up  the  breakfast 
pans. 

“Fort,  got  some  chow?” 

“Gripes,  didn’t  you  eat  yet?  Sausages 
all  gone,  how  'bout  a piece  of  steak?” 

“Hell!  yes.  But  hurry  it  up,  will 
you?  I’ve  got  to  get  back  topside.  Not 
well  done.” 

Fort  cuts  a piece  of  steak  from  the 
meat  he  has  in  a big  silvered  pan. 
“ Snot  all  thawed  out.  Might  be  a lit- 
tle tough.” 

“Not  the  way  you  cook  it.”  Jack 
has  moved  out  of  the  galley  and  into 
the  mess  room.  He  goes  to  one  of  the 
rear  tables,  the  one  holding  the  pho- 
nograph. He  sifts  through  a few  V 
Discs  before  finding  one  he  likes.  He 
puts  the  record  under  the  needle  and 
the  strains  of  “You  Belong  To  My 
Heart”  fill  the  small  room.  Fort  now 
has  the  steak  on  the  grill  and  starts  to 
follow  the  record  with  his  own  inter- 
pretation of  the  way  is  should  be  sung. 

“Why  in  the  hell  can’t  you  let  me 
hear  this  record  once  without  trying 
to  put  Crosby  out  of  business.  Next 
I’ll  play  the  Star  Spangled  Banner.” 

“And  let  this  steak  burn?” 

“Its  probably  burnt  now.  What  d’ya 
say?  I’ve  got  to  get  back  topside.  Roy’s 
holdin’  my  watch.” 

“Let’im  wait,  he’s  got  plenty  of 
time.  Well  ya  may’s  well  bring  your 
bread  in  and  make  a sandwich  out  of 
it.” 

Jack  brings  two  slices  of  bread  into 
the  galley,  Fort  puts  a thick  slice  of 
steak  between  them.  The  steak  is  a 
lot  wider  than  the  bread  and  laps  the 
four  sides.  “Can  you  spare  it.  Do  I 
look  hungry?” 

“Aw,  stop  your  bitchin’.  The  other 
boys  had  sausage.” 

“No  wonder  they’re  droppin’  dead.” 

“And  stay  away  from  that  pie.  It’s 
for  noon  chow.” 

Jack  laughs,  “Bastard,”  refills  his 
mug  with  fresh  milk  before  going 
back  on  watch. 

When  he  returns  topside  he  finds 
that  they  are  just  about  ready  to  take 
in  the  gangway.  He  goes  over  to  Roy 
to  take  the  belt.  Roy,  seeing  the  steak 
sandwich,  “Steak  today?  Eat  up  Higg, 
back  on  a canned  diet  by  the  end  of 
a week.”  He  takes  the  belt  off  and 
hands  it  to  Jack.  “Higg,  we  got  the 
anchor  watch.” 

“Yeah,  I know.  Asked  Lee  for  it. 
Asked  him  for  you  too.  I’m  tellin’  you 


junior,  I make  out  like  mad  around 
here.  That’s  what  you  get  for  being 
the  only  gunner  on  board.  I'll  be  up 
with  you  soon’s  we  shove  off.” 

“I’ll  be  waiting’  on  ya,  Higg.”  Roy 
moves  off  to  the  bow. 

The  first  word  that  comes  from  the 
bridge,  “Single  up  all  lines,”  sets  the 
small  groups  of  men  in  motion.  The 
linehandlers  on  the  pier  pull  the  slack 
in.  There  is  no  room  on  board  to  stow 
the  lines  this  patrol.  The  deck  lockers 
have  all  been  loaded  with  carbines 
waterproofed  against  the  sea. 

“Take  the  gangway  on  the  pier.” 
The  order  from  the  bridge  sets  the 
men  pushing  and  pulling  the  plank 
to  the  pier. 

“Take  in  two  and  three.”  The  deck 
crew  slip  the  lines  from  the  cleats  and 
the  linehandlers  on  the  pier  pull  the 
lines  in  after  first  letting  them  dip  in 
the  oil  covered  water. 

“Take  in  four.”  Jack  moves  up  to 
the  jack-staff,  ready  to  lower  the  jack 
when  the  last  line  is  cast  off. 

“Heave  around  on  one.”  Number 
one  line,  on  the  bow,  is  wrapped  around 
the  capstan  and  strains  to  the  pull  as 
the  bow  is  pulled  into  the  pier,  push- 


ing the  stern  out  to  the  middle  of  the 
dock. 

“Take  in  one.  All  back  two.”  This 
last  order  from  the  bridge  is  drowned 
in  the  sudden  blast  of  the  air  horn. 
The  men  standing  near  the  forward 
end  of  the  conning  tower  are  deafened 
in  its  sound.  The  single  blast  dies  out 
and  echoes  back  from  the  buildings 
on  the  shore.  Echoes  back  and  re- 
echoes. 

The  boat  moves  out  of  the  dock  into 
the  black  mud  water  of  the  channel. 
Reaching  the  middle  of  the  channel, 
she  pauses  for  a minute  to  knowingly 
flaunt  the  beauty  that  is  only  hers. 
The  now  strong  rays  of  the  new  sun 
turn  her  hull  to  a pearl  grey;  her 
paint  is  clear  and  fresh  from  two 
weeks  in  upkeep.  She  rides  low  in  the 
water,  heavy  with  the  tons  of  food, 
fuel  and  torpedoes.  There  is  no  true 
color  in  the  morning  but  for  the  flag 
flying  from  the  after  end  of  the  con- 
ning tower  fairwater.  For  that  brief 
moment  she  stands  motionless  on  the 
current,  then  springs  to  life  with  a 
roar  of  exhaust  from  the  engines, 
water  chewed  to  foam  by  the  deep 
bite  of  her  propellers.  The  bow  crawls 
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from  the  water  as  the  stern  sinks  with 
the  pull  of  the  engines.  The  harbor 
water,  oil  thick  and  murky,  breaks  free 
and  clear  from  the  razor  line  of  her 
bow.  It  rises  in  a milky  sheen,  then 
falls  to  the  surface.  Another  link  in 
the  endless  chain  of  ripples  that  fol- 
low everywhere.  Except  down. 

Maneuvering  with  her  motionless 
ease  she  is  like  the  Flying  Dutchman. 
Her  superstructure  is  almost  translu- 
cent with  the  sun  and  the  mist  of  the 
dawn.  Her  lines  so  clear  and  simple, 
her  record  so  fabulous,  her  deeds  so 
apart  from  the  past  that  it  is  hard  to 
believe  she  is  not  a ghost,  and  the 
men  moving  about  her  deck  are  not 
the  ghost’s  men. 

Moving  downstream  she  becomes 
but  a black-grey  silhouette.  The  bulge 
of  the  rounded  sides,  the  flush  deck 
and  the  tapered  periscope  shears  all 
blend  into  something  that  a million 
eyes  watch,  but  not  one  of  which  sees. 
She  moves  on,  faster  than  the  tides  of 
the  moon. 

Two  men  stand  alone  on  the  deck. 
They  are  well  up  on  the  bow  at  their 
maneuvering  station,  the  anchor  watch. 
Roy  is  sitting  on  the  capstan,  one 
knee  raised  to  chest  level  and  held 
there  in  the  locked  grip  of  his  hands. 
The  tanned  skin  around  his  eyes  is 
wrinkled  in  a squint  as  he  stares  out 
to  the  moving  shoreline.  His  eyes 
have  grown  to  the  glare  of  an  arc 
bright  sun  while  searching  the  sea 
for  some  trace  of  another  craft.  He 
moves  his  eyes  to  the  rusted  freighters 
standing  with  dropped  anchor,  wait- 
ing for  an  empty  pier  so  that  they 
can  unload  their  cargos  of  war.  The 
morning  is  still  too  young  to  see  much 
movement  on  the  shore,  but  Roy 
doesn’t  need  sighted  movement  to  tell 
him  that  he  is  leaving  port.  He  is 
comparing  this  leave-taking  to  that 
of  other  ports.  The  picture  is  always 
the  same  but  each  one  held  a newness 
of  something.  Roy’s  thoughts  aren’t 
far  from  here.  He  is  thinking  of  all 
the  fun  he  has  had  the  past  four 
weeks.  He  remembers  that  little 
blonde  girl,  the  one  who  had  a hus- 
band in  the  Aussie  Army.  And  that 
red  head,  she  wasn’t  much  but  she 
was  stacked.  That  one  he  met  the 
first  night,  what  was  her  name?  He 
can’t  remember  right  now.  There  was 
no  use  in  trying  to  remember.  He 
never  went  back  to  see  any  of  them. 
He  had  his  fling  and  that  was  all  he 
wanted.  He  wonders  if  he  will  ever 
have  anything  more  than  these  hours 
to  look  back  upon.  There  were  times 


when  he  thought  of  looking  for  some- 
thing better. 

Jack  stands  against  the  bow  light 
that  is  folded  over  to  the  deck.  He 
too,  stares  out  at  the  broken  shore, 
but  his  thoughts  have  moved  fast  to 
a place  far  from  here.  He  wonders 
what  his  girl,  the  only  girl,  is  doing. 
It  must  be  late  evening  back  home. 
Could  be  she  was  writing  him  a let- 
ter. He  hoped  that  she  was  thinking 
of  him.  He  still  had  that  want  feeling 
for  her.  Maybe  it  was  more  than  this. 
If  he  only  knew.  Could  only  be  sure. 
They  were  almost  married  the  last 
time  he  was  home.  Then,  they  had 
decided  to  wait.  Not  until  after  the 
war,  only  until  he  came  home  again. 
Well,  this  couldn’t  last  forever,  some- 
day he  would  be  home.  Maybe  it 
would  be  soon.  He  stopped  thinking 
about  getting  home  in  a hurry.  She 
would  wait  for  him.  She  said  she 
would  and  that  was  all  he  needed. 
The  thoughts  and  memories  of  her 
that  coursed  through  his  mind  were 
many. 

The  sub  is  out  in  the  more  open 
water  now  and  there  is  a slight 
swell.  Not  enough  to  roll  the  boat,  but 
enough  to  send  light  flurries  of  spray 
over  the  the  bow.  The  men  cringe  un- 
der each  wave  that  flashes  over  the 
bow.  Cringe  and  shiver  as  it  moves 
on,  leaving  them  cold  and  wet.  The 
boat  nears  the  mine  net  and  slows 
down  to  one-third  speed.  The  quar- 
termaster flashes  the  small  tug  from 
the  bridge.  The  tug  that  is  forever 
pulling  the  mine  net  aside  has  once 
more  started  her  pull.  A line  of  float- 
ing buoys  mark  the  net’s  position  as 
it  is  pulled  aside.  The  boat  moves 
through  the  opening  and  the  men  see 
more  closely  the  grey  paint  of  her 
sides  that  has  peeled  from  the  wash 
of  the  sea.  They  see  a man  on  the 
bridge  of  the  tug  working  a search- 
light. Neither  Jack  nor  Roy  can  make 
out  what  he  flashes,  but  the  quarter- 
master receives  the  messages.  “Hap- 
py hunting.”  The  officer  of  the  deck 
orders  a,  “Thank  you,”  sent  back. 

The  boat  is  free  of  the  harbor  and 
on  her  own.  There  is  no  longer  need 
for  an  anchor  watch  so  Roy  and  Jack 
secure  their  station  without  waiting 
for  word  from  the  bridge. 

There  is  only  one  hatch  open  now. 
The  conning  tower  hatch.  It  is  the 
only  one  which  will  be  opened  until 
the  boat  puts  into  port  again.  All  the 
other  hatches  have  had  an  extra  cover 
put  on  in  case  the  outer  hatch  is  torn 
loose  in  a depth  charge  attack.  A 


depth  charge  can  tear  more  than  a 
hatch  cover,  but  it’s  a nice  feeling  to 
know  that  there  is  an  extra  chance 
on  every  loss. 

Both  men  go  up  on  the  bridge  and 
stand  by  the  after  twenty  millimeter 
mount.  Roy  breaks  out  a pack  of  cig- 
arettes and  offers  one  to  Jack.  They 
light  up  and  relax.  Roy  is  in  a half 
sitting,  half  standing  position  on  the 
wire  line  that  forms  a railing  about 
the  after  cigarette  deck.  Jack  leans 
back  against  the  radar  mast.  They 
both  feel  the  cool  breeze  and  the  hot 
sun.  They  smell  the  fresh  air  that  is 
so  wet  with  salt  off  the  water  it  is 
impossible  for  them  not  to  fill  their 
lungs  with  the  stuff.  They  see  the 
blue  green  of  the  water,  smooth 
swells,  a few  lost  white  caps  in  the 
distance.  They  hear  the  steady  drum 
of  the  engines  that  have  reconciled 
themselves  to  the  monotony  of  routine. 
The  smell  of  burned  fuel  oil  is  car- 
ried up  to  them  with  each  fresh  burst 
of  air. 

“Roy,  think  the  bow  buoyancy 
vent’ll  leak  this  time?” 

“Shouldn’t.  ’Sgot  a whole  new  unit. 
Let  somebody  else  worry  ’bout  it.  If 
it  leaks,  it  leaks.  So  we  leave  some 
bubbles  behind  us.  Tough.  And  if  it 
doesn’t  leak  we’ve  another  chance  of 
coming  back.” 

“Sound  bitter.” 

“No,  just  tired.” 

Jack  looks  up  at  the  sky.  He  stares 
into  its  awful  blueness,  stares  right 
through  the  few  splattered  clouds 
that  fringe  its  loneness.  His  right  arm 
hangs  limp,  fingers  clutch  a burning 
cigarette.  The  smoke  curls  up  into  his 
hand  and  disappears  into  his  sleeve.  He 
has  forgotten  the  cigarette,  for  this 
one  of  the  few  times  he  dares  to  live 
in  his  thoughts,  forgotten  the  usual 
things.  In  the  past  four  weeks  he  has 
been  so  busy  having  a good  time  and 
getting  the  guns  ready  for  sea  that  he 
hasn’t  had  too  much  time  to  spend 
on  thoughts.  Thoughts  are  personal 
things  and  not  always  for  others  to 
share. 

Roy  breaks  the  silence  that  has 
stepped  between  them.  “Whatcha 
thinkin’  ’bout,  Higg?” 

“Nothin’  much.  Just  things.” 
“Ann?” 

Jack  has  a guilty  smile  on  his  face 
when  he  answers  Roy.  “Why  not?  No 
harm  in  it.  An’  you’d  be  doin’  the 
same  thing  if  you  had  a girl  like  her.” 
Jack  is  quiet  for  a moment.  “Ya 
know,  it’s  been  so  long  since  I’ve  seen 
( Continued  on  page  24 ) 
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Mommy  had  explained  to  her  three- 
and-a-half  year  old  girl  that  although 
God  could  not  be  seen,  he  could  some- 
times be  felt  in  Church. 

“Mommy,”  the  little  girl  exclaimed 
as  they  were  passing  a little  white 
church.  “I  want  to  go  inside  the 
church  so  I can  feel  God”. 

Mommy  agreed  and  as  they  ap- 
proached the  box-like  structure  that 
jutted  out  of  the  trim  green  lawn, 
Andy,  the  little  girl,  was  very  quiet, 
very  serious,  and  very  careful  not  to  do 
anything  that  might  disturb  the  mys- 
terious surroundings.  Her  eyes  grew 
in  size  and  she  stretched  her  neck  like 
an  inquisitive  little  turtle.  Kneeling 
reverently  and  well  convinced  that  she 
wouldn’t  be  able  to  see  God,  Andy 
closed  her  eyes  tightly  and  with  both 
hands  grasping  the  pew  in  front,  tried 
with  all  her  might  to  feel  God. 

Just  then,  the  organist  who  had 
been  practicing  a few  soft  hymns  got 
up  from  the  instrument  located  on  a 
balcony  in  the  rear  and  clomped  nois- 
ily down  the  stairs. 

Andy  jumped  up  and  gleefully  clap- 
ping her  hands  turned  to  the  back  of 
the  church. 

“Mommy!  Mommy!  I can’t  feel 
Him,  but  here  comes  God  down  the 
stairs.” 


SONG 

BREADS  CLARK 

Sorrow  had  an  aura  first, 

When  she  was  young:  refine 
Water  with  a drop  of  wine 
And  that  was  sorrow  at  her  worst. 

Sorrow  soon  forgot  to  shine. 

A musty  smell  and  shivered  bones 
And  a voice  like  walked  on  stones 
Are  sorrow,  now  she’s  mine. 

— 1943 


CHARLES  F.  PLUMER 


“Two  petals  of  a rose 
Fashion  her  nose.” 

This — a poet  might  say, 

But  I’ll  not  commit  myself 
In  any  way  as  poets  often  do. 
I’ll  refrain  from  the  phrase 
With  unvisioned  haze 
And  let  pass  on 
As  pass  through. 


Her  nose  is  just  a nose; 

Her  eyes — just  eyes, 

Her  charm  is  sweetly  mild. 
For  no  dream  is  this  girl,  she 
Is  a child. 


She  will  laugh  and  she’ll  play, 
Come  dawn  of  day, 

With  dolls  and  kids  next  door  — 
For  she  is  just  a child,  but 
Who  asks  more? 


Her  joyfulness  I feel. 

And  my  heart  reeled 
Each  time  she  turned  and  smiled. 
“This  is  no  angel  here,  this 
Is  a child.” 


Her  sweet  way  is  so  bright 
That  come  the  night 
You’ll  kneel  and  find  it  not  odd 
To  raise  vour  eyes  and  whisper: 
“Thank  You,  Lord.” 
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her,  I don’t  think  I’d  recognize  her 
if  I met  her  on  the  street.  Sure,  I’ve 
got  her  pictures,  but  they  can’t  touch 
the  real  thing.” 

Roy  says  nothing,  continues  to  stare 
at  the  fast  disappearing  shore.  His 
eyes  burn  into  space. 

“Roy,  didn’t  you  ever  know  a girl 
you  wanted  to  marry  ’nd  settle  down 
with?  I can’t  see  where  a guy  like 
you  would  have  much  trouble  finding 
a decent  gal.” 

“Huh.  Maybe  someday  I’ll  tell  you 
my  sad  tale  of  woe.  Sure,  I had  a pil- 
lar of  purity.  Laugh,  Higg.  That  was 
supposed  to  be  funny.  I’ll  explain  it 
to  you  someday.  When  I remember 
to  forget.” 

“That  why  you  always  sound  so 
bitter?” 

“I  oughta  sound  bitter.  If  you  got 
the  deal  I got  you’d  feel  bitter  too.” 

“What?” 

“Nothin’.  Forget  it.” 

Roy  picks  up  the  wrench  they  had 
used  on  anchor  watch.  “Wanna  go?” 

“May’s  well.” 

They  move  forward,  not  speaking 
to  the  men  on  watch,  and  step  into 
the  small  pit  that  houses  the  conning 
tower  hatch.  Roy  moves  down  into 
the  conning  tower  first  and  Jack 
hands  him  the  wrench.  Looking  down 
into  the  conning  tower,  Jack  is  blinded 
a minute  by  its  darkness.  Hadn’t  real- 
ized the  sun  was  so  bright.  Standing 
there,  bringing  his  eyes  to  the  dark- 
ness, he  wonders  if  this  patrol  will  be 
any  different  from  the  others.  He  re- 
members back  a week.  He  and  Roy 
were  on  their  way  back  to  the  boat 
after  an  especially  sober  liberty.  They 
had  stopped  in  at  one  of  the  local  pubs 
for  a couple  of  shots.  Had  been  no 
one  there  but  the  bartender  and  them- 
selves. The  first  two  shots  had  gone 
down  like  water.  Jack  held  the  third 
shot  up  to  Roy  and  said,  “Well,  bud- 
dy, the  third  time  never  fails.”  Roy’s 
answer  kept  running  through  Jack’s 
mind  now.  “It  takes  more  than  luck 
the  third  time,  Higg.”  And  this  was 
the  third  patrol  for  both  of  them. 

Jack  feels  the  sudden  coolness  of 
the  conning  tower — like  a wade  in  an 
early  morning  ocean.  The  metal  sides 
of  the  ladder  are  cool  to  his  touch  and 
the  rungs  of  the  ladder  press  into  the 
soles  of  his  feet.  Even  the  smell  inside 
is  different.  It’s  an  almost  unclean 
smell  that  reeks  of  polish,  oil,  and 
heat  of  electric  motors.  The  linoleum 


deck  is  smooth  under  his  feet.  The 
helmsman  nods  his  head  as  Jack  steps 
from  the  ladder. 

“How’s  everything  topside,  Higg:" 
O.  K.  Might  be  a little  rough  later 
on.” 

“Bitch.” 

“See  ya.” 

And  Jack  moves  on  down  to  the 
control  room.  The  control  room  itself 
is  empty  but  for  the  chief  on  duty  and 
a man  wearing  sound  phones.  They 
are  both  on  watch.  Jack  waves  a hand 
at  them,  swings  right,  heads  aft  for 
the  mess  room.  It  seems  as  though 
half  the  crew  is  here  drinking  coffee, 
swapping  sea  stories.  Most  of  them 
look  as  though  they’ve  seen  a worse 
day.  The  gilly  party  they  had  last  night 
has  left  them  looking  pretty  rugged. 
There  is  no  loud  talking.  No  reason 
for  it.  The  men  are  in  small  groups, 
as  unconscious  of  their  crowded  con- 
dition as  they  are  of  breathing.  The 
small  room  is  crowded  with  voices, 
each  one  rolled  into  another,  each 
still  an  individual.  Jack  reaches  into 
the  sink  and  pulls  a dirty  cup  from 
the  soapy  water.  Rinses  it  in  the  clear 
water  in  the  other  half  of  the  sink. 
Shakes  the  water  that  clings  to  its 
sides  to  the  deck.  A backward  step, 
a swing,  a turn  of  the  nozzle  on  the 
coffee  urn  and  he  has  drawn  himself 
a cup  of  hot  coffee.  He  loads  it  with 
sugar  and  canned  milk.  Blond  and 
sweet.  Every  man  on  the  boat  takes 
his  coffee  the  same  way,  blond  and 
sweet.  Coffee  is  a funny  thing  on  a 
submarine.  It  seems  as  though  every- 
one is  always  drinking  it.  A man  can 
go  for  days  without  a meal,  but  it’s 
pretty  hard  to  go  for  one  day  without 
a single  cup  of  coffee. 

ONt  of  the  cooks  had  baked  two 
chocolate  cakes  last  night  and  there 
is  now  only  part  of  one  left.  Even  that 
is  fast  disappearing  under  the  grubby 
hands  that  reach  out  to  break  a chunk 
off.  The  hands  keep  coming  back, 
this  is  no  ordinary  cake.  This  is  a 
chocolate  cake,  something  they  don’t 
have  too  often.  No  chocolate  cake  has 
ever  lasted  long  on  this  boat. 

Jack  is  just  in  time  to  grab  the  last 
piece  of  cake  before  he  sits  down  at 
an  empty  place  left  by  a man  that  has 
moved  away.  Johnny  Scott,  the  rebel 
that  had  the  below  decks  watch  when 
Jack  was  topside  watch  that  morning, 
is  sitting  at  the  same  table.  He  notices 
Jack  for  the  first  time. 


“What  say,  Jack  ol’  boy.  Double 
time?” 

“That’s  right,  Johnny.  Just  gettin’ 
down.” 

“How’s  everythin’  topside?” 

“In  between.  Looks  ’sif  it  might  get 
rough  later  on.  Sky’s  still  clear 
though.” 

“It  bloody  well  better  stay  that  way. 
And  for  a long  time.” 

The  way  Johnny  drawls  out  the 
word  ‘long’  makes  Jack  smile  deep 
inside  for  he  has  seen  how  sea  sick 
Johnny  gets  when  it’s  the  least  bit 
choppy. 

“Ya  got  nothin’  to  worry  about 
Johnny,  the  old  man  will  dive  and 
make  everything  smooth.  I’ll  bet  his 
stomach  is  pretty  raw  from  the  way 
he’s  been  drinkin’.” 

“Ya  may  be  right  there  ol’  boy,  but 
he  can  hold  it  better  than  I ever  hope 
to.” 

“You  kiddin’?  You  can  drink  any 
two  men  on  this  craft  under  the  table. 
And  with  no  effort.” 

“Give  er  a bloody  go.  I consider 
that  a compliment  Jack  boy.  Maybe 
one  day  I’ll  reward  you  an’  teach  you 
my  little  ol’  secret.” 

“No  thanks  Johnny.  I’ve  got  a few 
other  things  to  learn  first.”  A large 
brown  cockroach  has  crawled  up  from 
the  bottom  of  the  table.  Jack  raises 
his  cup  and  brings  it  directly  over  the 
bug.  Brings  the  cup  down,  twists  it, 
crushing  the  roach.  No  one  takes  no- 
tice, they  stopped  doing  that  long  ago. 
Another  man  has  come  into  the  room 
and  is  helping  himself  to  some  coffee. 
Jack  doesn’t  bother  to  look  up  to  see 
who  it  is  because  he’ll  know  as  soon 
as  the  man  speaks.  Johnny  asks  a 
question.  Jack  doesn’t  hear  the  ques- 
tion, only  Johnny’s  voice  asking  it. 
From  behind  him  comes  the  voice  of 
the  new  man.  His  answer  falls  on  the 
group  like  a sledge,  stopping  all  their 
voices,  arresting  their  eyes,  numbing 
their  senses,  blanking  their  faces. 
Whatever  the  question  was  that  John- 
ny asked,  it  brought  the  answer,  “I 
should  live  so  long.” 

Jack  recognizes  Goldy’s  voice  in 
giving  the  answer.  He  stands,  puts 
his  empty  cup  in  the  soap  water, 
leaves  the  mess  room  without  a word. 
As  Jack  moves  from  the  room  he 
hears  the  men  start  their  talking 
again.  No  one  has  mentioned  Goldy’s 
( Continued  on  page  27 ) 
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“302  . . . Calling  tower.  302  to 
tower  . . . Am  ready  to  taxi  out  for 
takeoff.” 

“Tower  to  302  . . . O.K.” 

The  sleek  fighter  plane’s  idling 
props  came  to  life  and  the  plane  slow- 
ly headed  down  the  taxi  strip  to  the 
white  pavement  for  takeoff. 

He  was  in  a light  frame  of  mind. 
“Why  not:”,  he  was  thinking;  “didn’t 
I do  thirty-five  missions  over  Germany 
and  come  home  to  tell  about  it? 
Thirty-five  soul  searing,  mind  crack- 
ing missions,  that  took  everything  out 
of  a man.  The  flights  were  bad 
enough,  but  worse  still  was  the  deaf- 
ening stillness  of  the  skies  when  we 
were  sweating  out  the  boys  that  we 
knew  weren’t  coming  back.  And  later 
the  marked  absence  of  the  familiar 
faces.” 

“Well,”  he  thought,  “it’s  over.  The 
boys  are  all  home.  I’ve  settled  down 
to  a normal,  happy  married  life  and 
have  fulfilled  one  of  my  ambitions  to 
go  to  college.  No  more  flak,  no  more 
raids,  no  more  gold  stars.  That  was 
all  past.  The  only  worries  I have  now 
is  the  task  of  making  both  ends  meet. 
But  I guess  with  my  Bill  of  Rights 
subsistence  and  AAF  reserve  pay,  I’ll 
be  able  to  make  out  all  right. 

The  plane  reached  the  takeoff 
strip.  He  reved  up  the  engine  and  gave 
it  a routine  check.  Then  he  pressed 
his  first  finger  and  thumb  against  his 
throat  mike,  “302  to  tower  — am 
ready  for  takeoff.” 

“Tower  to  302.  Go  ’head!” 

He  pushed  the  throttle  forward. 
“Guess  I'll  take  the  little  woman  to  a 
movie  tonight.” 

He  released  the  brake  and  the  little 
plane  lurched  forward.  “No  I guess 
I’d  better  get  after  my  German.” 

The  air  speed  read  100  mph.  He 
pulled  the  stick  back  and  the  plane 
gently  nosed  into  the  air.  “I’ve  got  a 
lot  of  work  to  do  on  that  vocab- 
ulary.” 

“Wheels  up, — good.  It’s  a beautiful 
day  for  flying! — Oh,  God!  What’s 
wrong  with  that  damned  engine  . . .?!” 

* * # # 

“Hi  Pete.  How’d  you  do  in  that 
math  exam?” 

“Pretty  good.  — Too  bad  about 
Frank  getting  killed,  wasn’t  it?” 

“Sure  was.  — How  about  going  in 
for  a beer? 

“You  twisted  my  arm.  Let’s  go!” 
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TOP  ROW:  (left  to  right) — Coach  Steve  Fallon,  Eugene  Gordon,  Peter 
Pano,  Joseph  Sheehan,  William  Ryback,  James  Begley,  Maurice  Bova  (Mgr.) 

BOTTOM  ROW:  (left  to  right) — George  A.  Paine,  Jr.,  Edward  White, 
Malcom  Henry,  Bruce  Burdett.  William  Looney,  Daniel  Horton,  Jack  Curtis. 
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HOCKEY  TEAM 


FRONT  ROW  — Robert  Cyr.  George  Moulaison,  Robert  Ellsworth, 
Robert  Yeaton,  James  Balise,  Thomas  Toohey,  John  Kelley. 

BACK  ROW — Coach  William  Stewart,  Harold  Downes,  Earle  Burke, 
Joseph  Marmo,  Chester  Wakeham,  William  Plunkett,  Robert  Joyce,  William 
Burns,  Vincent  Bennett,  Fred  Roche. 


LOST  FRONTIER 

(Continuation) 

remark,  but  it  still  hangs  on  their 
thoughts.  Their  talk  lacks  its  spark  of 
a moment  ago. 

Jack  steps  into  the  control  room, 
takes  off  his  hat,  stuffs  it  into  his 
pocket.  He  notices  the  chief  on  duty, 
“Hy,  Lee."  Lee  answers  with,  “Jack.” 
It’s  sort  of  a condensed  Hello,  How 
are  you,  I’m  still  here,  I’ll  be  seeing 
you  later.  There  are  times  when  just 
a fellow’s  name  can  say  more  than  ten 
volumes  of  words.  Jack  keeps  moving 
forward  and  doesn’t  stop  until  he 
reaches  his  sack  in  the  forward  room. 
He  kicks  off  his  shoes  and  climbs  on- 
to his  sack,  a slight  chill  running 
through  his  body  as  the  oil-cloth  cov- 
ering presses  into  his  clothes.  Another 
half  hour  and  chow  will  be  down.  Go 
on  watch  at  twelve  and  get  off  at 
four.  Back  on  at  eight.  Off  at  twelve. 
On  at  four.  Off  at  eight.  On  at  twelve. 
Off  at  four.  Four  on,  four  off.  It  was 
just  starting  now,  the  drudge.  The 
aching  weariness  that  left  their  senses 
numb.  Four  on,  four  off.  He  falls  in- 
to an  exhausted  sleep,  rocked  in  the 
soft  pitch  of  the  bow. 

(To  be  continued ) 


PARIS  3:AM 


BREADS  CLARK 


EFORE  daylight  enrolls  its  scavengers  to  sift 
From  heaps  of  ashes  the  one  living  coal;  before  the  bells 
Bowl  silver  ninepins  down  the  alleyways 
Of  sky;  in  darkness,  now,  before  the  sergeant  sells 
His  battle-jacket,  back  of  ‘Sacred  Heart', 

Exorbitantly  to  the  sleek-haired  tout  . . . while  no  dogs  bark 

For  offal,  come  watch  the  paling  lamps 

Dance  a pavane  on  Seine  . . . walk  in  the  dark 

With  tall  regretful  ghosts,  and  cool  your  face 

Before  the  windowdresser  drapes  the  skeleton  in  lace. 


— 1945 


HONEST  TO  JOHN 


CHARLES  F.  PLUMER 


For  years  and  years 

Through  ages  and  ages 
Great  men  have  been  quoted 
On  parchment  pages. 

Great  men  have  said  that  — 
Great  men  have  said  this  — 
But  if  I do  not  quote  it, 
Great  men  will  miss 
The  one  mighty  phrase 
That  lives  on  and  on, 

That  philosophical  statement: 
“Honest  to  John!” 


Homer  and  Virgil 
And  all  the  rest 
Did  what  they  could  — 
They  did  their  best 
With  words  of  wisdom 
And  love  and  wit; 

And  in  all  walks  of  life 
Their  statements  do  fit. 


But  tell  me,  oh  tell  me 
What  words  have  been  born 
With  more  wisdom  than  these: 
“Honest  to  John!”? 

The  music  of  Bach 
Beethoven  and  Brahms 
Is  filled  with  exciting, 
Incomparable  charms. 

They’ve  put  into  music, 

As  others  in  words, 

The  story  of  winter, 

The  whispering  of  birds. 

But  tell  me,  oh  tell  me, 

What  is  the  song 
With  more  beauty  than  this: 
“Honest  to  John!”? 

People  have  lived 
By  the  words  of  another. 

(It’s  startling  what  things 
A few  words  can  smother.) 


People  have  died 
While  on  their  lips 
Rested  one  of  the  Great  Bard’s 
Well-worn  “tips”. 

3ut  tell  me,  oh  tell  me, 
Who’ll  carry  on 
Without  the  guidance  of 
“Honest  to  John!”? 

Don  t be  annoyed 
Because  it  is  ‘John’  — 

It  could  easily  be  Bob 
Or  Bill  or  Tom  — - 
Or  Marge  or  Betty 
Or  even  Ann 
Or  perhaps  the  sun 
Or  an  old  tin  can. 

The  point  of  it  is, 

(And  mark  what  I say) 

Be  honest  with  yourself 
In  ev’ry  way. 
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Broadcasting  from  Studio  “A”  are:  (from  left  to  right)  Frank  Bandini, 
Ken  Stodder,  Dr.  Hodnett,  Prof.  Smith  and  Prof.  Gagliarducci. 
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THE  LAUGHTER  OF 
HIGUTAH 


From  somewhere  up  the  twisting 
river  came  the  harsh  screech  of  a 
disturbed  jungle  fowl,  and  the  bronz- 
ed warrior  lying  behind  the  screen  of 
reeds  stiffened  instinctively.  Then,  as 
the  thick  blanket  of  silence  settled 
down  once  again  on  the  heavy  tropical 
atmosphere,  his  body  relaxed  into  its 
previous  attitude  of  watchful  waiting. 

He  was  not  a big  man,  but  his  pow- 
erful shoulders  and  sinewy  arms  prom- 
ised great  strength,  and  the  heavily- 
muscled,  hairy  legs  belied  the  cat-like 
grace  their  bulkiness  concealed.  He 
was  naked  except  for  a narrow  breech 
clout  passed  between  his  thighs,  and 
on  the  broad  back  with  its  deep  in- 
dentation between  the  bulging  trap- 
ezius muscles,  drops  of  sweat  stood  out 
under  the  beating  heat  of  the  nearly 
vertical  sun.  Knotted  about  his  close- 
cropped  black  hair,  was  a strip  of 
green  material.  Beside  him  lay  a quiv- 
er of  arrows.  His  bristle  covered  chin 
rested  on  the  back  of  his  right  hand, 
which  curled  about  the  leather-laced 
grip  of  a thick,  curved  bow.  Between 
first  and  second  fingers  of  that  hand 
protruded  the  round  straight  shaft  of  a 
war-arrow,  its  deadly  point  tipped 
with  a broad  triangle  of  razor-sharp 
iron.  Under  the  dark  smudges  of  his 
brows,  eyes,  black  and  hard  as  agate, 
stared  unwinkingly  across  the  turgid 
water  of  the  crooked,  little  river  roofed 
with  the  branches  of  huge  jungle  trees. 

Occasionally  he  would  let  that  steely 
gaze  slide  downstream  to  where  a 
dark  spot  in  the  greenery  revealed  the 
head  of  a Kerenese  sentry.  The  Keren 
faced  away  from  him  watching  the 
ford  which  served  as  the  only  shallow 
crossing  for  traffic  for  miles  in  either 
direction.  The  ford  was  at  the  first 
bend  downstream  from  both  watchers, 
at  a point  where  the  river  right-angled 
away  to  disappear  into  its  leafy  tunnel. 

The  barbarian  was  well-concealed. 
Only  a shake  of  his  head  to  dislodge  a 
biting  insect  had  revealed  the  Keren’s 
position  to  Pyne. 

Pyne’s  lips  curled  in  a mirthless 
smile.  Ah!  What  a surprise  for  Juta! 
Juta,  the  braggart.  Juta,  who  had  tak- 
en the  love  of  the  beautiful  Kati,  who 
had  got  her  with  child,  and  who  had 
tossed  her  aside,  after  savoring  the 
freshness  of  her  young  body,  to  bear 
her  misery  alone.  Pyne’s  face  dark- 
ened with  the  hate  which  had  brewed 
in  the  recesses  of  his  secretive  brain  all 
these  long  months. 

Once  again  before  those  slitted  eyes 
danced  the  vision  of  the  lovely  Kati, 
all  gold  and  white.  Fresh  from  her 
tiny  hill  village  she  had  arrived  in  the 


great  city  of  Balthor  in  the  valley  of 
the  broad  Irrawaddy  to  offer  services 
to  the  Highest  Born  in  his  crusade 
against  the  pagan  Kerenese.  In  the 
cynical  city,  which  despised  such  ideal- 
ism as  hers,  she  had  been  buffeted 
about,  spending  her  last  quetas  for 
food  and  lodging  while  waiting  to  be 
called  to  the  service  of  her  beloved 
country.  Instead  she  had  found  her- 
self forced  by  her  dwindling  savings 
to  find  work  in  the  dirty  wine-shop 
frequented  by  the  brawling  warriors 
of  the  renowned  Bush-rangers.  There 
Pyne  had  first  met  and  spoken  to  her, 
fallen  in  love,  and  been  repulsed.  He 
quickly  found  out  that  she  refused  to 
eke  out  her  meager  tips  in  the  custom- 
ary manner  of  Balthorian  tavern  wait- 
esses,  a point  which  she  emphasized 
with  a smack  of  her  small  hand  against 
his  surprised  face.  He  found  him- 
self returning  night  after  night,  puz- 
zled and  wondering;  for  his  offer  had 
been  made  in  good  faith,  and  honestly 
meant  as  a compliment.  Soon  he  came 
to  respect  the  little  girl  of  haughty  car- 
riage, who  fought  off  the  ever-questing 
hands  of  the  rough,  drunken  soldiery 
with  unbreakable  courage,  while  serv- 
ing them  the  strong  green  wine  they 
swilled  like  water. 

Pyne’s  eyes  grew  dreamy.  She  had 
rebuffed  his  awkward  advances,  but  he 
had  lost  his  heart.  He  had  sat  alone 
as  always,  quaffing  deep  from  his  bat- 
tered pewter  cup  and  leaving  behind 
him  tips  larger  than  he  could  afford. 
Then  had  come  the  night  that  Juta 
had  visited  the  shop.  How  easy  it  had 
been  for  him  to  make  the  conquest! 
His  eyes  had  lit  up  with  interest  the 
moment  he  saw  the  white-robed  Kati 
slipping  through  the  crowd,  carrying 
her  heavy  tray  of  cups  and  bottles. 
Juta’s  white  teeth  gleaming  in  his 
bronze  face,  his  head  thrown  back  to 
laugh,  revealing  the  strong,  clean  line 
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of  his  throat,  knowing  her  eyes  were 
on  him.  Yes,  the  swashbuckling  Juta 
had  even  broken  the  back  of  a man 
who  had  dared  mouth  a foul  word  at 
Kati. 

The  biceps  in  the  arm  of  the  con- 
cealed Pyne  tightened.  Those  weeks  of 
heartbreak  while  Juta  made  his  con- 
quest complete,  sweeping  Kati  off  her 
feet  with  his  drawling  speech  and 
courtly  manner! 

He  could  have  killed  Juta  the  night 
in  the  long-house  Kati’s  letter  had 
been  read:  Juta,  in  the  loud  bragging 
voice  he  reserved  for  the  company  of 
men,  reading  the  tender  pleading 
words  Kati  had  written.  The  half- 
drunken  men  around  the  smoky  fire 
had  hooted  and  cat-called  as  Kati  beg- 
ged Juta  to  come  and  see  her,  to  help 
her  bring  his  child  into  the  world,  as 
soon  she  would  no  longer  be  able  to 
work.  They  howled  with  laughter  at 
Juta’s  exhaustive  description  of  the  rel- 
ations between  himself  and  Kati,  and 
he  played  up  to  them,  proving  his 
manliness  to  his  admiring  subordin- 
ates by  the  obscenity  of  his  language. 
All  the  while  Pyne  in  his  rope  bed  hid- 
den in  the  shadows  had  held  his 
tongue.  He  could  have  killed  Juta  that 
night,  but  Juta  was  a noble,  and  the 
tortures  reserved  for  a murderer  of 
one  of  the  Blood  were  refined  enough 
to  make  the  Evil  One  himself  take 
second  thought.  So  he  had  swallowed 
the  bile  in  his  mouth  and  waited. 

They  had  marched  out  not  long 
after  that,  leaving  behind  them  the 
magnificent  city  of  Baltimore.  The 
cheering  mobs  had  followed  them  to. 
the  edge  of  the  jungle,  and  many  wist- 
ful eyes  watched  them  disappear 
into  its  green  darkness  as  maidens  saw 
their  lovers,  and  mothers  saw  their 
sons  swing  down  the  narrow  trail.  The 
army  of  the  mighty  Balthor  was  on  its 
way  to  challenge  the  pagan  Kerenese 
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who  claimed  the  superiority  of  some 
heathen  idol  of  their  own,  and  who 
also,  incidentally,  owned  fat  herds  of 
cattle  and  fine  acres  of  rich  ground. 

For  more  long  months  Pyne  had  to 
bear  the  presence  of  his  enemy.  The 
Kerenese,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
true  God,  Higutah,  was  on  the  side  of 
the  Balthorians,  were  stubborn,  crafty 
fighters,  who  refused  to  give  up  an 
inch  of  their  fertile  land  or  a head  of 
their  plump  cattle  without  a bitter 
struggle. 

Juta  was  Pyne’s  immediate  com- 
mander, the  leader  of  a band  of  the 
most  feared  warriors  of  Balthor’s 
mighty  army,  the  Bush-rangers.  These 
were  the  men  who  led  the  way;  the 
shadows  who  passed  through  the  ene- 
my lines,  living  by  their  wits,  and  kill- 
ing silently  in  the  dark.  And  now  the 
long  days  of  the  campaign  had 
brought  them  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
enemy  stronghold,  Naovopi,  hidden 
deep  in  the  vast  teak-wood  jungles  of 
Central  Burma. 

Soon  Juta  would  come  down  the 
river  along  the  opposite  bank  to  check 
on  his  position.  It  was  Juta’s  job  to 
see  that  every  man  in  the  scattered  pa- 
trol was  ready  to  create  the  diversion 
which  would  draw  the  Kerens  from 
the  scene  of  the  main  attack  before  it 
was  launched.  The  time  was  even 
now  drawing  close,  for  the  huge  red 
ball  of  the  sun  was  slowly  sliding  be- 
hind the  fringe  of  undergrowth  to  the 
west. 

A fly  lit  on  the  naked  hide  of  the 
motionless  warrior.  Not  a muscle 
twitched  in  the  tanned  skin.  The  si- 
lence seemed  suddenly  to  grow  un- 
breakable for  a tiny  noise  had  warned 
Pyne  that  something  was  moving  on 
the  opposite  bank.  He  held  his 
breath  until  his  straining  eyes  made 
out  the  gliding  shape  of  a man  mov- 
ing with  great  care  through  the  gath- 
ering gloom.  It  was  Juta.  Pyne’s  heart 
gave  an  exultant  leap.  He  followed 
the  fading  figure  with  those  brooding 
eyes.  Even  now  it  was  not  too  late  to 
warn  the  unsuspecting  Juta.  A tiny 
movement  would  set  the  wary  noble 
on  his  guard.  Pyne  lay  like  a thing 
carved  from  mahogany. 

Juta  could  not  see  the  Kerenese  sen- 
try, hidden  as  he  was  by  the  overhang- 
ing of  the  bank,  but  the  Keren  could 
see  anyone  who  tried  crossing  the  ford. 
For  a man  such  as  Juta,  who  could  not 
swim,  there  was  no  other  choice  but  to 
cross  at  the  shallow  place. 

Pyne  slowly  fitted  the  notch  of  his 
arrow  to  the  tough  gutstring  of  his 


powerful  bow.  His  eyes  were  focused 
now  on  the  vague  spot  that  marked 
the  sentry’s  head.  Long  tense  minutes 
passed. 

Had  Juta  taken  fright?  Had  he  by 
some  chance  seen  or  heard  the  sentry? 
The  dusk  grew  deeper.  Cold  sweat 
beaded  out  of  Pyne’s  brow.  If  Juta 
suspected  his  intention,  then  he  must 
take  to  the  jungle  to  live  the  life  of  a 
hunted  animal.  The  nobles  never  for- 
got an  enemy. 

In  the  weakening  light  Pyne  saw 
the  sentry  move.  Slowly  and  carefully 
he  rose  to  his  feet  and  put  the  deadly 
Keren  blowpipe  to  his  mouth.  He  was 
hidden  by  cleverly  arranged  bushes 


from  the  sight  of  anyone  at  the  ford, 
but  his  back  gleamed  an  unmissable 
target  for  the  skilled  archer  who  was 
drawing  his  bow  behind  him.  Pyne 
had  risen  to  one  knee,  and  now  his 
strong  fingers  drew  the  arrow  back 
against  the  taut  string  until  the  feather 
touched  his  cheek  close  to  his  left  eye. 
For  an  eternity  of  seconds  the  two 
men  stood  like  statues,  then,  as  the 
long  tube  of  the  Keren’s  blowpipe 
dipped  a little,  telling  Pyne  that  the 
deadly  poison-dart  was  winging  to  its 
target,  he  released  his  arrow.  The 
death-carrying  shaft  sped  with  calcul- 
ated precision  into  the  unprotected 
back  of  the  sentry,  choking  his  exul- 
tant cry  into  a bubbling  gurgle  as  the 
broadhead  cracked  his  spine  and  tore 
through  the  wall  of  his  chest. 

At  the  ford,  Juta,  who  had  been 
crawling  down  the  sandy  slope  that 
led  to  the  crossing,  suddenly  paused, 
clawed  at  his  throat,  and  pitched 
face  forward  into  the  wet  gravel  at  the 
edge  of  the  river.  The  last  thing  that 
flashed  through  his  numbing  brain 
was  a shocked  amazement.  Pyne  had 
had  strict  orders  to  clear  the  ford  of 
any  lurking  Keren  and  in  the  long 


months  of  the  bloody  campaign  Pyne 
had  never  failed  to  carry  out  his  or- 
der^, Before  he  could  pursue  the  sub- 
ject further,  the  black,  sticky  gum  on 
the  feathered  splinter  had  done  its 
work,  and  the  magnificent  body  of 
Juta  stilled  in  death. 

Pyne  knelt  there  without  moving 
for  long  triumphant  moments,  tasting 
his  revenge.  His  dependence  on  Juta’s 
growing  careless  after  so  many  of 
these  successful  forays  had  been  the 
big  gamble  in  his  plan.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  his  observing  Juta’s  increasing 
reliance  on  his  bush-skill,  he  would 
never  made  this  attempt.  He  smiled 
broadly.  It  had  paid  off  and  the 
sprawled  shadow  at  the  ford  was  suffi- 
cient proof. 

His  gloating  was  disturbed  by  the 
bellow  of  a frightened  water-buffalo 
from  up-stream  toward  the  Keren 
town.  The  cattle  were  being  stamped- 
ed, the  signal  for  the  beginning  of  the 
diversion. 

Pyne  dropped  his  bow  and 
climbed  the  bank,  moving  with  the 
grace  of  a jungle  cat.  He  slipped 
through  the  light  undergrowth  until 
he  reached  the  edge  of  a dry  paddy. 
Covered  with  dry  weeds  and  scattered 
brush,  it  was  lying  fallow.  The  foolish 
Kerens  had  some  strange  superstition 
about  letting  land  rest.  A handy  su- 
perstition for  the  Balthorian  Bush- 
ranger. He  drew  a foot-long  tube  of 
bamboo  from  the  thong  of  his  breech- 
clout.  It  was  about  an  inch  and  a half 
in  diameter  and  fitted  with  a tight 
piston  of  the  same  wood.  With  a 
rapid  movement  Pyne  forced  the  pis- 
ton down  into  the  larger  tube.  When 
he  withdrew  it  a piece  of  fuzzy  cloth 
attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  plunger 
was  smoldering.  Carefully,  he  cradled 
some  dry  milk-weed  floss  in  the  palm 
of  his  hand  and  fluffed  it  around  the 
smoking  rag.  His  breath  brought  a 
tiny  flame  into  life.  He  stooped  and 
placed  the  burning  floss  in  a clump  of 
tinder-dry  grass.  Hungrily,  the  flame 
leaped  up  and,  with  rapacious  haste, 
spread  out  in  a widening  semi-circle 
cackling  with  glee  over  their  freedom. 

He  returned  to  his  hiding-place  on 
the  river  bank,  and  leaving  the  bow 
and  arrows  with  some  regret,  he  dove 
cleanly  into  the  rushing  black  waters. 
Already  the  glow  of  the  fire  he  had 
set  had  attracted  the  Keren’s  attention, 
and  there  were  shouts  of  men  ap- 
proaching along  both  banks  of  the 
river.  At  many  different  points  the 
Bush-rangers  had  made  their  presence 

( Continued  on  page  19) 
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PETER  WARLOCK 


On  what  must  have  been  an  ex- 
tremely grisly  December  night  he 
came  home  late,  put  out  the  cat,  bolted 
the  doors  and  windows,  and  turned 
on  the  gas.  The  Coroner’s  jury  allow- 
ed a reasonable  doubt  of  accident,  for 
it  was  the  day  before  Christmas  and 
the  deceased  was  particularly  remem- 
bered for  his  incomparable  Yuletide 
carols.  In  fact,  it  was  later  conjectured 
that  a particularly  bad  performance  of 
his  Three  Carols  a few  days  previously 
had  brought  on  the  last  fatal  fit  of 
melancholy. 

But  his  friends  and  enemies,  griev- 
ed or  delighted  as  they  were,  generally 
felt  that  he  had  taken  his  own  life. 
Surely  there  was  nothing  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  two  beings  who  struggled 
for  possession  of  one  body  to  render  it 
unlikely. 

That  there  were  two  beings  in  a 
genuine  William  Wilson  antithesis  is 
undeniable.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fan- 
tastic stories  that  concern  the  English 
intellectual  world  of  the  nineteen- 
twenties.  In  the  annals  of  that  world 
he  is  continually  and  irrepressibly 
showing  up,  frequently  as  a malignant 
Jack-in-the-Box,  to  remind  the  mighty 
of  their  faults,  often  will-o’-the-wisp- 
like,  as  a musician  and  scholar  of  su- 
perlative attainments;  but  mostly  as  a 
personality  who  exerted  an  electric  in- 
fluence on  all  who  knew  him.  A con- 
siderable mass  of  material,  largely  of  a 
grotesque  nature,  has  accumulated  con- 
cerning him  and  its  one-sided  nature 
is  rather  regrettable,  for  it  has  acted  to 
obscure  his  very  real  achievement  as  a 
composer. 

The  duality  of  his  nature  appears 
early.  First  there  had  been  Philip 
Heseltine.  In  undergraduate  days  at 
Oxford  he  is  described  by  the  poet, 
Robert  Nichols,  as  a gentle  and  hes- 
itant youth  much  inclined  to  music 
and  poetry.  His  idol  was  the  composer 
Frederick  Delius,  and  when  Philip  met 
him  during  a holiday  in  France,  a 
close  friendship  resulted  which  was  to 
be  one  of  the  few  stable  influences  in 
his  life.  The  older  man  became,  in  a 
sense,  his  mentor  and  Philip  became, 
after  Sir  Thomas  Beecham,  the  most 
ardent  propagandist  in  England  for 
Delius’  music.  The  influence  of  Delius, 
the  man,  seems  to  have  been  beneficial. 
But  the  influence  of  Delius’  music 
which  was  almost  an  obsession  with 
him,  could  not  have  been  an  unmixed 
blessing.  This  music,  radiantly  beauti- 
ful and  unlike  any  other  music  in  the 
world,  is  of  such  a nature  as  to  make 
further  development  of  its  personal 
idiom  impossible.  To  Philip,  a keen 


self-critic  where  his  own  composing 
was  concerned,  it  must  have  seemed  at 
first  that  he  was  but  feebly  echoing  the 
music  of  the  unique  old  man  of  Grez. 
The  inconclusive  character  of  early 
years  was  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  this 
sense  of  exasperating  enchantment.  He 
seems  to  have  moved  through  youth  in 
the  grip  of  a spell,  fitfully  reaching 
out  after  beauty  that  always  just  elud- 
ed him  and,  after  failure,  relapsing  in- 
to morbid  melancholy. 

That  he  had  extraordinary  talents 
was  apparent  to  everybody  except  his 
family.  With  the  gray  monotony  of 
the  families  of  geniuses,  they  tried  to 
push  him  into  every  kind  of  career  ex- 
cept the  one  he  desired.  He  never  quite 
forgave  them  and,  understandably,  his 
indifference  or  dislike  came  to  a head 
when,  years  later,  an  uncle  died  leav- 
ing four  millions  to  various  charities 
and  to  him  nothing.  On  that  day  he 
abandoned  the  family  name  forever  in 
favor  of  the  pseudonym,  Peter  War- 
lock,  under  which  he  had  already  pub- 
lished some  songs. 

He  did  not  begin  to  use  this  pseu- 
donym regularly  until  1921.  But  the 
bizarre  blending  of  Diogenes,  Casano- 
va, and  Borgia  that  constituted  his 
other-self  is  frequently  in  evidence 
earlier.  The  periods  of  dejection  ref- 
erred to — ‘grisliness’  was  his  word  for 
them — were  dispelled  with  wild  and 
ribald  excursions  which,  on  at  least 
one  occasion,  carried  him  as  far  as 
North  Africa;  then  the  grisliness 
would  return  even  larger  and  more 
ominous,  like  the  monkey-imp  in 
Green  Tea. 

“I  do  not  know  how  to  begin”, 
would  be  the  burden  of  his  letters  to 
Delius.  His  frequent  complaints  in 
these  letters  are,  however,  misleading. 
For  instance,  one  finds  an  attitude  of 
aggrieved  innocence  concerning  the 
“rustic  curiosity”  and  suspicion  of  cer- 
tain Gloucestershire  villagers  mention- 


ALFRED  HERMES 


ed  in  a 1945  letter.  This  actually 
seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  the 
very  natural  interest  the  local  police 
took  in  a young  man  whose  eccentri- 
cities included  riding  a motorcycle 
stark  naked,  through  the  streets  at 
60  miles  per  hour.  A briefly  held  job  as 
music  critic  on  a London  daily  affords 
another  illustration:  “Would  you  rec- 
ommend to  me  to  continue  doing 
this?  . . . even  my  painfully  reserved 
and  non-commital  style  — which  it  is 
extremely  irksome  and  degrading  to 
adopt  — has  been  called  too  violent  by 
the  wretched  news  editor  . . . My  quite 
mild  notice  of  a pianist  who  played 
some  Debussy  pieces  in  the  most  ex- 
ecrably vulgar  manner,  without  either 
taste  or  feeling  — was  suppressed  al- 
together last  week.”  Actually  these 
essays  in  the  gentle  art  of  criticism 
make  one  wonder  whether  or  not  Eng- 
land had  then  a libel  law. 

A typically  flamboyant  Warlockian 
performance  is  a lecture  given  in  Dub- 
lin in  1918.  The  title  of  this  now-fa- 
mous discourse  was  “What  is  Music?” 
This  is  one  of  those  subjects  like 
“What  is  Justice?”  which  may  be  and 
often  are  joyfully  turned  into  a circus. 
For  his  singular  presentation  Philip 
had  hired  the  celebrated  Abbey  The- 
atre. The  properties  consisted  of  as 
varied  a collection  of  musicians  as  ever 
assembled  on  one  stage,  including  a 
Hindu  folk-singer  and  an  Irish  trouba- 
dour. After  various  samplings  of  the 
music  of  the  earth  Philip  delivered  a 
long,  learned  and  incredibly  fantastic 
speech  which  covered  the  history  of 
music  in  its  entirety.  All  this  was  car- 
ried on  in  the  faint  green  and  amber 
glow  of  overhead  lights,  the  theatre 
having  been  darkened  and  the  foot- 
lights turned  off  for  the  evening.  For 
the  occasion,  Philip,  who  had  by  then 
grown  his  beard,  the  double  symbol  of 
scholar  and  satyr,  had  chosen  to  adorn 
himself  in  the  green  and  purple  cere- 
monial robes  of  an  African  medicine 
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man.  To  conclude  this  notable  cul- 
tural event,  a former  travelling  sales- 
man who  had  turned  hermit  arose  and 
exhorted  the  audience  to  come  to  the 
mountains  with  him  where  they 
might,  even  as  he,  live  with  the  sun 
and  the  Little  People.  The  whole 
thing  was  a spectacular  success. 

Before  the  complete  disappearance 
of  the  Heseltine  personality  he  pro- 
duced one  work  which  is  without  any 
doubt  as  successful  as  any  experiment 
in  that  direction  has  ever  been.  I refer 
to  the  cycle  of  four  linked  songs  called 
The  Curlew,  for  tenor  voice  and  a 
small  combination  of  chamber  instru- 
ments; the  words  by  W.  B.  Yeats.  Of 
these  songs  Cecil  Gray,  a penetrating 
critic  and  a close  friend  of  Heseltine, 
wrote:  “I  do  not  know  of  any  music, 
in  fact,  more  utterly  desolating  to  hear 
than  The  Curlew  . . . Today  I cannot 
even  bear  to  listen  to  it  at  all,  and 
probably  I never  shall  be  able  to 
again”.  “It  is  the  saddest  music  I 
know”,  wrote  another  musician.  I 
heard  these  songs  once,  several  years 
ago,  when  the  name  of  Peter  Warlock 
conveyed  nothing  to  me.  I can  testify 
to  the  unearthly  sensation  of  hopeless- 
ness and  sorrow  the  music  bears,  par- 
ticularly the  part  called  The  Withering 
of  the  Boughs.  A musician  who  was 
also  present  at  that  performance  re- 
cently told  me  he  could  not  recall  that 
section  now,  ten  years  later,  without  a 
feeling  of  uneasiness  and  chill. 

It  is  well-known  that  the  character 
of  Halliday  in  D.  H.  Lawrence’s 
Women  in  Love  is  a portrayal  of 
Philip.  It  is  also  one  of  the  sorriest  be- 
trayals of  a friend  that  anybody  could 
have  made.  Laurence  had  once  cast 
Philip  for  the  role  of  chief  disciple. 
While  outlining  Philip  unmistakably 
Lawrence  contrived  several  subtle  al- 
terations which  gave  him  a mean  and 
vicious  aspect  that  was  false.  Threats 
of  libel  action  forced  some  minor 
changes,  but  the  picture  remained  sub- 
stantially the  same,  a distorted  carica- 
ture that  reflects  little  credit  on  its 
creator.  Insofar  as  it  resembles  reality 
at  all,  it  is  a picture  of  Philip  rather 
than  of  Peter  Warlock. 

Aldous  Huxley  in  Antic  Hay  has  in 
the  lechrous  and  blasphemous  Cole- 
man given  a full-length  portrait  of 
Peter  Warlock.  It  is  notable  that  while 
Philip  brought  threats  of  libel  against 
Lawrence,  he  greatly  admired  himself 
in  the  likeness  of  Coleman.  In  the 
fourth  chapter  of  the  novel  he  is  de- 
scribed: “A  young  man  with  a blond, 
fan-shaped  beard  . . . looking  down  at 
them  through  a pair  of  bright  blue 


eyes  and  smiling  equivocally  and  dis- 
quietingly  as  though  his  mind  were 
full  of  some  nameless  and  fantastic 
malice.”  The  effect  of  this  apparition 
on  the  diners,  the  immediately  appar- 
ent unhappiness  of  the  grandiose  Lyp- 
piatt  and  the  exquisite  Mercaptan  are 
— -we  are  told — typical  of  many  an  ac- 
tual evening  in  the  old  Cafe  Royale. 
Deflating  the  pretentious  was  a regul- 
lar  part  of  the  Warlock  routine.  “This 
is  the  monster  we  are  out  to  slay”,  he 
once  wrote  to  Colin  Taylor,  “the  pre- 
tence of  art  that  destroys  art.” 

In  this  same  chapter  of  Antic  Hay  a 
characteristic  Warlockian  way  of  es- 
corting a lady  into  a restaurant  is  de- 
scribed: “A  woman  was  standing  near 
the  door.  Coleman  came  up  to  her, 
pointed,  without  speaking,  to  the  table, 
and  returned,  driving  her  along  in 
front  of  him,  tapping  her  gently  over 
the  haunches  with  his  stick,  as  one 
might  drive  a docile  animal  to  the 
slaughter.” 

In  the  middle  twenties  Philip  foster- 
ed a musical  journal,  The  Sac\but. 
Scandalously  severe  criticisms  of  mu- 
sical personnages  were  featured  regu- 
larly— except  in  one  peculiar  issue  that 
contained  no  musical  matter  what- 
soever. To  make  the  life  of  the  publi- 
cation more  interesting  Philip  had  be- 
gun to  cultivate  the  habit  of  taking 
sudden  trips  abroad  in  pursuit  of  some 
queer  and  esoteric  objective  that  was 
never  clearly  explained  to  his  unhappy 
colleagues.  At  one  time  he  seriously 
thought  of  editing  the  magazine,  pre- 
sumably by  telephone,  from  Paris,  fin- 
ancial difficulties  plagued  the  venture 
and  in  connection  with  these  he  con- 
cocted some  truly  amazing  schemes. 


SOLDIER,  SOLDIER, 
COMING  FROM 
THE  WARS 

ROBERT  L.  BERKOWITZ 

Here  I am,  a young  man  in  an  old 
place 

Watching  the  young  girls 
Lovely  in  their  painted  youth; 

Cursing  them  and  myself 
for  my  loneliness. 

And  hating  the  stray  women  and 
The  bottle  that  is  prerequisite. 

Gone  are  the  lusts  taken  joyously; 

The  young  girls  and  the  fine  breasts 
Still  fill  the  old  places 
But  my  lust  hides  in  itself. 

And  the  ripe  young  quail 
Cluster  round  the  juke-box 
Ignorant  of  me:  I am  an  old  man 
In  the  wrong  place. 


One  envisaged  buying  a property 
which  contained  a number  of  caves. 
These  were  to  be  furnished  and  rented 
at  high  rates  to  flagellants  who  would 
be  able,  in  these  luxurious  grottoes,  to 
practice  their  diversions  without  fear 
of  molestation.  It  is  a tribute  to  his 
remarkable  powers  of  organization 
that  this  journal  was  still  in  existence 
until  quite  recently. 

During  these  years,  in  addition  to 
bringing  to  nearly  one  hundred  the 
list  of  his  own  published  songs,  he  un- 
dertook and  successfully  fulfilled  tasks 
as  a transcriber  and  editor  of  old  mu- 
sic for  which  music-lovers  must  always 
be  grateful.  He  found  and  made  ac- 
cessible to  the  public  an  immense 
quantity  of  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
music  on  which  the  dust  had  rested 
undisturbed  for  centuries.  In  a sense 
he  rescued  these  epochs  whose  musical 
life,  though  forgotten,  had  been  as 
vital  and  gracious  as  their  literary  life. 

As  a critic  and  musicologist  he  was 
singularly  innocent  of  writing  that 
‘blank  prose’  which  is  the  curse  of  all 
art  criticism.  His  life  of  Delius  is  still 
standard  though  many  others  have  ap- 
peared. His  The  English  Ayre,  Thom- 
as Whythorne,  and  (with  Cecil  Gray) 
Carlo  Gesualdo,  Musician  and  Mur- 
derer are  among  the  most  meritorious 
musicological  works  of  recent  years. 
Another  literary  accomplishment  may 
be  noted  here:  Merry-Go-Down!  A 
gallery  of  gorgeous  drun\ards  through 
the  ages,  the  fruit  of  a vastly  different 
kind  of  research. 

As  the  final  night  drew  nearer,  the 
duality  of  his  character  must  have  be- 
come intolerable.  Ever  madder  pranks 
alternated  with  ever  grislier  reactions. 
We  glimpse  him  investigating  the  in- 
ebriating qualities  of  the  potent  fungus 
Amanita  muscaxia  or  lording  it  over 
a spotty  crew  of  village  drunks  and 
cultural  celebrities  in  his  medicine-man 
regalia.  Then  he  is  in  the  mountains, 
alone  and  writing  the  most  despondent 
and  piteous  letters  imaginable,  in 
which  he  is  aghast  at  his  own  ‘appall- 
ing perversity’  and  too  grisly  to  bear 
to  be  seen  by  anybody.  He  became  es- 
tranged, at  the  end,  from  even  the  Ap- 
pollonian  Delius,  now  blind  and  para- 
lyzed. 

The  Coroner,  after  questioning  wit- 
ness, decided  there  were,  in  evidence, 
no  material  reasons  which  might  cause 
a jury  to  rule  definitely  that  Mr.  Hes- 
eltine, or  Mr.  Warlock,  had  taken  his 
own  life.  Condolences  were  extended 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased  and  it 
was  remarked  that  the  unfortunate 
victim  would  be  greatly  missed. 
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I 

A S I sat  at  my  office  desk,  my  head 
in  my  hands,  the  events  of  the 
preceding  weeks  raced  madly  across 
the  screen  of  my  thoughts  in  broken 
sequences  . . . 

I stopped  in  for  a drink  at  the  Sher- 
aton Hotel  lounge  before  heading  back 
to  work,  and  there  I saw  her.  She  had 
ash  blond  hair,  a light  complexion  and 
large  blue  eyes.  She  looked  nervously 
at  a rather  expensive  cocktail  watch 
every  two  or  three  minutes  and  then 
glanced  around  the  room.  She  saw  me 
staring  and  quickly  turned  away,  ap- 
parently flustered.  God!  She  was 
beautiful!  I had  seen  plenty  of  good 
looking  heads  in  my  newspaper  itin- 
eraries as  cub  reporter,  senior  reporter, 
and  now  city  editor,  so  they  were  no 
novelty  to  me.  Yet,  have  you  ever 
seen  a woman  in  a train,  a bar,  a hotel 
lounge  or  any  every-day  spot  and  felt 
that  she  was  made  for  you?  That  you 
could  be  extra  good  to  that  certain 
one?  I felt  just  that  way. 

I thought  that  I might  make  some 
headway,  so  I called  the  waiter  and 
asked  what  the  young  lady  was  drink- 
ing. I wasn’t  surprised  when  he  an- 
swered, “The  lady  is  drinking  ginger- 
ale,  Sir.” 

I decided,  at  last,  there  was  no  other 
way  of  being  introduced  but  to  walk 
over,  sit  down,  and  introduce  myself. 
She  was  very  aloof  when  I slid  into 
the  booth  beside  her.  As  she  toyed 
nervously  with  a match  book,  I noticed 
she  wore  only  a simple  cameo  ring  on 
the  finger  of  her  slender  left  hand.  I 
offered  my  apologies  and  made  myself 
as  humble  as  possible. 

“I  knew  of  no  other  way  to  meet 
you  than  this.  You  will  excuse  me?” 

“It  is  quite  unconventional,  but  I 
guess  we  can  talk  until  my  friend  ar- 
rives.” 

I introduced  myself;  ordered  a gin- 
gerale  for  her  and  a rye  for  myself, 
and  proceeded  to  elicit  from  her,  her 
life’s  history. 

Nancy  had  been  born  on  a small 
farm  in  the  corn  belt  region  of  Illinois, 
just  outside  of  Urbana.  Her  folks  had 
scraped  together  enough  money  to 
send  her  to  the  University  of  Illinois 
where  she  received  a degree  in  Phil- 
osophy. Subsequently,  she  came  to  the 
“big  city”  to  become  a career  women. 
In  just  six  years  she  had  reached  the 
position  of  advertising  manager  for 
the  “Boudoir”  Cosmetic  Company.  I 
was  surprised  again  to  find  she  spoke 
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very  eloquently,  in  a voice  that  you 
would  associate  with  choir  singing. 

She  was  somewhat  impressed  when 
I told  her  I was  with  the  newspaper. 
All  the  while  I spoke  she  sat  with  her 
chin  cupped  in  her  little  hands  and 
stared  into  my  eyes.  She  wore  a silly 
black  hat,  typical  of  women’s  hats,  and 
at  which  more  than  one  man  had 
probably  smiled  and  commented  upon. 

I sat  and  spoke  with  her  for  more 
than  an  hour  before  I realized,  once 
again,  there  was  such  a thing  as  time. 
Before  I left  we  agreed  on  dinner  and 
a show  for  the  following  evening.  I 
mused  a bit  on  the  address  at  which  I 
was  to  pick  her  up.  East  57th  Street 
compounded  of  higher  bracketed 
apartment  buildings. 

Nancy  had  many  admirable  quali- 
ties, but  the  most  notable  was  her 
friendliness.  She  had  a knack  of  mak- 
ing all  who  met  her,  love  her  instantly. 
She  could  carry  on  a conversation  with 
anyone  on  any  subject.  Fishing,  box- 
ing, archeology,  stamp  collecting,  gin- 
rummy,  psychiatry,  were  all  her  hob- 
bies, according  to  with  whom  she  was 
conversing.  And  many  times  I was 
congratulated  by  my  different  hosts 
for  having  escorted  the  most  charming 
guest  to  that  particular  affair. 

She  made  a friend  for  life  in  the 
person  of  ten-year  old  Buddy  Torge- 
son.  Buddy’s  father  and  I had  been 
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friends  since  college  days,  and  when 
Nancy  and  I were  invited  to  his 
mountain  home  for  a week-end  we 
grasped  the  invitation. 

That  Saturdey  night  the  Sky  Chief, 
crack  limited  to  Chicago,  jumped  the 
tracks  just  outside  the  city  and  I had 
to  rush  back  to  New  York. 

When  I returned  to  the  mountains 
Sunday  morning,  I had  learned  of  an- 
other episide  that  had  taken  place. 
Buddy  had  accidently  slammed  the 
door  of  his  father’s  car  on  his  dog,  and 
had  broken  its  leg.  The  ever  present 
Nancy,  with  the  calmess  of  a surgeon, 
had  set,  splinted  it,  and  had  taken 
Buddy  with  her  when  she  drove  the 
pup  to  a veterinarian. 

As  far  as  Buddy  was  concerned 
now,  Nancy  and  he  were  inseparable. 
I was  very  much  ashamed  of  myself  to 
find  I resented  his  impositions  on  her. 

When  we  finally  returned  to  the 
sweltering  city,  we  were  happy  but 
tired.  Nancy’s  face  was  flushed  and 
she  had  a smudge  on  her  forehead,  but 
as  usual  she  looked  fresh  and  clean  to 
me.  I knew  I was  in  love,  and  I had 
it  bad.  That  was  the  first  of  several 
times  that  I spoke  to  her  of  my  love. 
She  had  laughed  at  me  then,  but  on 
occasions  when  I became  persistant, 
she  would  wrinkle  her  little  face  up  in 
a frown.  Yet,  she  would  never  make 
any  comments,  nor  would  she  give  me 
any  encouragement.  The  uncertainty 
troubled  me.  Actually  women  are  not 
too  puzzling,  but  Nancy  was  unfath- 
omable. 

To  someone  else,  the  incident  that 
took  place  the  following  Saturday  af- 
ternoon might  have  been  passed  off 
with  a shrug  of  the  shoulders,  but  I 
couldn’t  pass  it  off.  I had  pulled  up 
in  front  of  Nancy’s  apartment  house, 
filled  with  exuberance,  for,  after  a 
( Continued,  on  page  21 ) 
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SPRING  WILL 
NEVER  COME  AGAIN 


Only  small  grey  patches  of  snow 
are  left.  Little  boys  are  playing 
baseball  on  the  streets.  Everybody 
knows  that  spring  has  come.  Even  I 
know  it.  Music  is  in  my  ears;  my 
heart  vibrates  with  every  tone  of  my 
voice.  I have  spring  fever  and  I am 
lonesome. 

# # # * 

For  the  first  time  this  year,  Lucille 
was  permitted  to  go  to  the  playground 
without  her  overcoat  on.  The  play- 
ground was  only  two  blocks  away,  and 
Lucille  made  it  a point  not  to  step  on 
the  fissures  that  the  sun  had  ripped 
into  the  sidewalk. 

The  warm  breeze  blew  the  pointed 
cries,  the  shrill  laughter  and  the  sound 
of  many  high  childish  voices  talking 
together  into  Lucille’s  ear,  and  she 
quickened  her  steps.  She  crossed  the 
street,  looking  to  the  left  and  right 
and  then  to  the  policeman  to  make 
sure  that  he  had  noticed  how  well  she 
could  cross  a street. 

All  the  other  children  were  already 
on  the  playground.  On  the  benches 
which  surrounded  its  concrete  surface, 
sat  young  mothers,  gossiping  and 
rocking  baby-carriages.  Here  and 
there  sat  an  old  man,  with  a newspa- 
per folded  in  his  pocket,  taking  in 
new  energy  to  prepare  him  for  the 
next  winter.  And  of  course  there  was 
the  kaleidoscopic  play  of  the  children. 
In  their  many-colored  playsuits  they 
ran  up  and  down,  playing  tag,  hop- 
scotch, cops  and  robbers,  catch;  or  they 
squatted  on  the  ground,  drawing  pic- 
tures on  the  concrete  with  red  chalk. 
At  first  Lucille  played  jump-rope,  then 
she  found  a piece  of  chalk  and  she 
drew  pictures  of  her  teacher  on  the 
ground.  The  sun  bore  down  harder  as 
the  afternoon  became  longer,  and  Lu- 
cille became  thirsty. 

They  had  built  a fountain  on  the 
playground  last  winter,  and  Lucille 
ran  up  to  it.  The  fountain  stood  in  a 
corner  of  the  playground,  next  to  a 
bench  on  which  an  old  man  was  sun- 
ning himself.  It  was  a shiny  new 
fountain,  all  concrete  and  nickle,  and 
a little  too  high  for  Lucille  to  reach 
the  water.  She  jumped  up  several 
times  and  then  she  tried  to  climb  it; 
but  the  result  of  all  her  efforts  was  a 
little  water  in  her  hair  and  the  same 
thirst. 

She  looked  around  helplessly  and 
she  saw  the  old  man  on  the  bench  ob- 
serving her.  He  looked  like  a hun- 
dred-thousand old  men,  with  a black 
suit  with  a little  food  spilled  on  the 
vest,  a striped  shirt,  a thin  necktie,  a 
dirty  panama,  a face  that  was  round 


and  kindly  with  a day-old  grey  stubble 
shining  in  the  sunlight.  He  had  the 
kind  of  face  that  can  easily  be  forgot- 
ten because  it  never  impressed. 

Lucille  addressed  herself  to  him. 
“Say,  mister,  could  you  help  me  up 
there  please?  I’m  thirsty.” 

He  was  staring  at  her  and  Lucille 
thought  he  did  not  hear  her.  She  was 
about  to  call  to  him  again,  but  he 
stood  up  and  walked  over.  He  was  not 
tall,  but  taller  than  Lucille’s  father, 
and  therefore  he  seemed  enormous  to 
her. 

He  towered  in  front  of  her.  “Sure, 
little  girl”,  he  said.  His  teeth  were 
yellow.  Lucille  stood  up  on  her  toes 
and  took  hold  of  her  concrete  rim  of 
the  fountain.  The  old  man  grabbed 
her  underneath  the  arms  and  lifted. 
His  arms  shook  and  Lucille  decided 
he  was  not  too  strong.  She  began  to 
drink. 

“Take  it  easy  and  leave  some  for 
the  rest  of  us,”  he  laughed.  His  voice 
was  not  pretty  when  he  laughed. 

Lucille  had  enough.  “Thanks,  mis- 
ter, that  was  good.”  She  expected  him 
to  put  her  down,  but  he  held  her  up 
there.  Lucille  decided  that  he  must  be 
a little  deaf,  like  Grandpa  used  to  be. 
before  he  died.  ‘ ‘Thanks,  mister. 
Thanks  a lot,”  she  repeated.” 

“Sure,  sure,  that’s  alright.  I was 
glad  to  do  it.  Glad  to  be  of  any  help.” 
He  mumbled  the  last  part.  Then  he 
put  her  down  and  walked  back  to  his 
bench.  Lucille  ran  over  to  the  other 
girls  and  played  some  hop-scotch. 
Then  she  went  home. 

The  weather  on  the  next  day,  it  was 
a Wednesday,  was  even  better.  The 
sun  drew  the  thermometer  up  to  sev- 
enty-five degrees  and  on  the  way  to 
the  playground,  Lucille  saw  many 
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men  who  had  taken  their  coats  off  and 
reflected  the  sun  with  their  white 
shirts. 

Lucille  saw  the  old  man  sitting 
on  the  bench  next  to  the  fountain.  She 
was  playing  tag  and  when  she  ran  by 
him,  with  Louise  chasing  after  her, 
she  shouted  a breathless  “Hi”  to  him. 
He  smiled  and  nodded  his  head  to  her. 

A little  later,  the  children  were  play- 
ing Hide  and  Seek.  Lucille  was  It.  She 
walked  slowly  around  the  playground, 
peeking  behind  every  bench  and  baby- 
carriage.  As  she  came  to  the  old  man’s 
bench,  he  reached  out  and  caught  her 
hands.  His  hand  felt  hard  and 
gnarled. 

“What’re  you  playing,  kiddo?”  he 
asked. 

“Hide  and  Seek,  mister.” 

He  was  silent  for  a couple  of  sec- 
onds and  then  he  said  slowly,  “O 
yeah,”  just  the  way  Granpa  did  when 
he  began  to  reminisce.  The  old  man 
looked  thoughtfully  at  the  ground  and 
held  Lucille’s  hand. 

“Well,”  he  said  after  a short  pause, 
looking  up  and  smiling  at  Lucille, 
“anytime  you  get  thirsty,  you’ll  let  me 
know,  won’t  you?”  He  was  quiet  for 
a second,  then  he  added,  “I  guess 
that’s  all  I am  useful  for  now.”  Lu- 
cille thought  that  she  heard  all  the  sad- 
ness of  the  world  in  the  old  man’s 
voice.  She  felt  sorry  for  him. 

“Oh,  no,  mister,  that  is  not  so.”  She 
felt  that  she  had  to  console  him.  She 
wanted  to  see  him  smile  again. 

“Go  ahead  and  play  now.”  He  re- 
leased her  with  a pat.  Lucille  ran  off 
to  the  other  children. 

Around  three  o’clock  Lucille  became 
thirsty.  She  walked  over  to  the  old 
man’s  bench  and  he  stood  up  to  meet 
her. 

( Continued  on  page  30) 
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0 HORTLY  after  dark,  Nikolaus 
^ Schimmelpfennig  replaced  Nim- 
mermehr  as  sentry  at  the  east  end  of 
the  Bonjour  Bridge.  The  army  of  oc- 
cupation had  heard  rumors  of  a forth- 
coming attempt  to  destroy  the  struc- 
ture over  which  came  supplies  for  the 
victorious;  but,  through  overconfi- 
dence, they  had  neglected  to  increase 
the  guard  which  consisted  of  only  two 
men — one  at  the  east  end  of  the  bridge 
and  one  at  the  west. 

“There  is  some  rumor  of  a plot  to 
destroy  the  bridge,”  they  had  told 
Schimmelpfennig,  and  they  had  cau- 
tioned him  to  be  on  the  alert. 

“For  the  Vaterland,”  they  added. 

“Heil  Hitler,”  he  replied  and  left 
for  his  post. 

As  Schimmelpfennig  paced  to  and 
fro  along  the  desolate  bridge’s  east  end, 
thoughts  of  Der  Fuehrer  and  what  he 
was  doing,  intermingled  with  thoughts 
of  home,  marched  in  rapid  succession 
through  his  mind. 

“Der  Fuehrer — -what  a wonderful 
day  it  will  be  when  Triumph  comes. 

1 wonder  what  Mutter  is  doing  now 
. . . poor  Vater,  he  died  in  the  Con- 
centration Camp — but  he  didn’t  un- 
derstand what  Der  Fuehrer  is  doing 
for  us;  no,  he  didn’t  understand.  I 
wonder  when  peace  will  come?  When 
will  the  Allies  give  in?  They  must 
be  near  their  rope’s  end  by  now — those 
fools,  why  do  they  interfere  when  Der 
Fuehrer  has  such  plans  for  the  good 
of  humanity?  I wonder  how  Anna  is? 
Why  doesn’t  she  write?” 

Pausing  to  turn  up  his  collar,  he 
muttered  half  aloud,  “Mein  Gott! 
How  chilly  it  gets  these  nights!”  He 
returned  to  his  meditating. 

“Ja,  why  have  I not  heard  from 
Anna?  Could  anything  have  hap.  . . 
No,  of  course  not.  She  must  be  all 
right.  . . ” 

With  a quick  toss  of  his  head,  as 
if  to  dismiss  these  burdening  thoughts, 
Schimmelpfennig  again  paused,  this 
time  to  say:  “I  wonder  if  there’s  any- 
thing to  this  rumor  about  blowing  up 
the  bridge?” 

Again  he  tossed  his  head. 

“No,”  he  decided,  “these  fools 
wouldn’t  try  anything  like  that.” 

Schimmelpfennig  returned  to  his 
thoughts  once  more,  and  so  enthralled 
was  he  in  them  that  he  did  not  hear 
the  crunching  sound  of  feet  on  gravel 
until  they  were  almost  to  him. 

“Wer  ist  da?”  he  cried,  rousing 
from  his  ponderings  and  leveling  his 
rifle  in  the  direction  of  the  sound. 
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“It  is  only  I,  a poor  old  woman,” 
answered  a voice. 

“Where  are  you  going;  what  are  you 
doing  here?” 

“Do  not  be  harsh  with  me,  Herr 
Soldat,  I seek  to  harm  no  one.  I come 
from  the  home  of  a friend  and  am 
taking  a short  route  along  the  river.” 

“Very  well,  then,  see  that  you  con- 
tinue straight  home.  My  Superiors  do 


the  sons  of  the  Reich.”  But  he  thought 
of  his  own  little,  white-haired  mother 
at  home  and  said  instead: 

“Danke  schoen,  gnaedige  Frau;  I 
could  use  some  of  that  broth.  . . ” 

The  next  morning,  Colonel  von 
Himmelbett  sat  behind  his  desk  at 
Army  of  Occupation  Headquarters 
and  stroked  his  smooth-shaven  chin. 
He  grunted  and  squirmed  and  scratch- 
ed his  hairless  head,  but  he  couldn’t 
figure  it  out.  He  lifted  his  corpulent 
form  from  his  chair  and  bellowed  to 
the  orderly  standing  immediately  out- 
side the  door.  “Widerspuch!” 

The  orderly  immediately  responded. 

“Send  in  Lieutenants  Schuldiger 
and  Langweilig  right  away!” 

“Jawohl,  Herr  Colonel.” 


not  like  ‘our  charges'  to  wander  about 
at  night.”  Coldly. 

The  woman  was  about  to  go  along 
her  way,  when  she  stopped  and  looked 
at  Schimmelpfennig. 

“You  look  cold,  Herr  Soldat 
haps  some  hot  broth.  . . ” 

“Are  you  making  me  an  offer?” 
The  coldness  had  left  his  voice  and  he 
sounded  almost  cheerful. 

“Yes,  Herr  Soldat 

“You’d  do  this  for  me,  an  enem.  . . 
Why? 

“Because,”  she  returned  sadly,  “I 
had  a son  who  was  a soldier,  too.  He 
was  about  your  age,  perhaps.”  She 
choked  out  a small  sob.  “He — he’ll 
never  come  home  again.” 

Schimmelpfennig  was  about  to  say: 
“Well,  served  him  right  for  opposing 


( Continued  on  page  32 ) 
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BRIEF  GLORY 


The  armored  column  came  to  a halt 
as  the  rear  guard  came  abreast  of  the 
last  houses  of  the  little  Lorraine  village 
of  Waldwiestroff.  The  silent  men  in 
the  half-tracks  huddled  together  under 
the  drizzling  November  rain  that  drip- 
ped from  their  low-set  helmets  and 
washed  the  brown  mud  from  their 
raincoats.  These  men  had  taken  the 
village  five  days  before,  had  occupied 
the  high  ground  a kilometer  or  so  be- 
yond, and  were  then  pulling  back  by 
order  from  higher  H.  Q.  Rumor  was 
they  were  going  to  a rest  area  but  the 
men  were  doubtful. 

Someone  in  the  first  squad  of  the 
mortar  platoon  drew  out  a pack  of  cig- 
arettes and  matches  that  he’d  kept  dry 
in  a K ration  wrapper.  The  boys  lit 
up  and  hitched  their  raincoat  collars  to 
keep  out  what  rain  had  not  al- 
ready trickled  down  their  shivering 
spines. 

Irving  Kluth  swore  as  a drop  of  rain 
dripped  from  the  rim  of  his  helmet 
and  neatly  put  out  his  cigarette.  “Can’t 
even  have  a smoke  in  this  damned 
French  rain,”  he  growled.  “We  ought 
to  kick  these  Frogs  out  and  move  in 
’stead  of  rotting  out  in  this  ‘Frog  sun- 
shine’. Pete,  you  stupid  Frenchman, 
give  me  another  cigarette.” 

“Here,  you  Heinie  Superman,”  re- 
turned Pete  Duval  handing  a fresh 
cigarette  and  his  own  lit  one  to  Kluth. 
“You’d  better  learn  to  appreciate  these 
Frenchmen,  and  my  cigarettes.  Within 
a few  days  we’ll  be  over  the  line  with 
your  Jerry  cousins  and  you’ll  have 
plenty  to  bitch  about  then.” 

“Aw,  these  Frogs  are  all  alike,” 
Kluth  grumbled.  He  got  a light  from 
Pete’s  cigarette  and  passed  it  back. 
“We  do  the  fighting’  and  all  they  do 
is  stand  by  the  road  as  we  chase  the 
Jerries,  stick  two  fingers  in  the  air, 
and  wave  us  on.  Viva  l’Amereek. 

Sure,  but  I never  saw  no  Frog  fight- 
• > >> 
in  . 

Ting  Lawrence,  who  was  standing 
by  the  M.G.  and  looking  back  toward 
the  town,  said:  “Hey,  Pete!  Guys  from 
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the  end  of  the  column  are  going  in  the 
houses.” 

Kluth  jumped  to  his  feet  and  looked 
for  himself.  “Pete,”  he  said,  “Here’s 
where  we  get  some  good  schnapps.  Re- 
member the  stuff  that  girl  gave  us  the 
other  day  when  we  took  this  town? 
Let’s  go!” 

“Don’t  have  time.  Column’s  ready 
to  move,”  Pete  stalled. 

“That’s  all  you’re  good  for,  you 
crazy  Frog.  If  it  wasn’t  for  schnapps 
you’d  have  died  a long  time  ago,”  Kluth 
said  as  the  other  boys  chuckled.  “Let’s 
go.  We’ll  be  back  in  a minute.” 

Kluth  looked  at  the  squad  leader 
who  had  missed  the  conversation  as  he 
sat  in  front  with  the  driver,  “Frena, 
Pete  and  me  are  going  to  the  town. 
Just  gonna  get  some  bread  and  sau- 
sages.” 

“O.K.,”  Frena  consented,  “but  don’t 
be  long,  and  if  the  column  moves  hop 
on  some  vehicle  in  the  rear.” 

Pete  and  Kluth  slung  their  sub-ma- 
chine guns  and  swung  over  the  side  of 
the  half-track,  striking  the  road  with  a 
muddy  splash. 

“I  don’t  like  this,”  Pete  grumbled. 

“Come  on.  Let’s  go.  We’ll  just  get 
a quick  drink  and  come  right  back.” 

Pulling  their  collars  higher  but  ig- 
noring the  rain  in  their  faces,  the  two 
men  hurried  along  the  muddy  road, 
the  skirts  of  their  raincoats  flapping 
about  their  wet,  muddy  pant  legs.  It 
didn’t  take  them  long  to  reach  the  vil- 
lage some  two  hundred  yards  to  the 
rear. 

Dirty  bits  of  yellow  straw  drifted  in 
the  gutters  on  the  brown  water  running 
by  the  manure  piles  that  steamed  un- 
der the  chilly  rain.  The  smell  of  fresh 
manure  drifted  heavily  in  the  air.  The 
old  stone  houses  and  barns  lining  the 
street  stood  patiendy  under  the  grey 
drizzle.  The  shell-holes,  edges  powder- 
burnt,  gaped  from  the  shrapnel-scarred 
walls  in  the  unpaved  street.  A few 
other  G.I.’s  were  ahead  of  them  with 
the  same  purpose  in  mind  and  French 
civilians  stood  in  doorways  or  peered 


out  of  the  dark  windows. 

“Hey!  Hey!”  Kluth  chuckled  as 
he  stopped  in  front  of  the  third  house. 
It  stood  off  a little  from  the  street  and 
a slim  farm  girl  was  looking  at  them 
from  the  shelter  of  the  doorway.  With 
a sly  grin  on  his  unshaven  face  he  add- 
ed, “This  is  it.  Let’s  go  with  beau- 
coup  Frog  lingo,  Pete.” 

“Now,  wait  a minute,  Kluth,”  Pete 
said  firmly.  “Take  it  easy.  Remem- 
ber the  big  deal  in  Verdun,  and  the 
harmless  affair  in  Thionville.  No 
more  of  that  stuff.” 

“Naw,  naw.  Give  her  the  parlee- 
vous.” 

Pete  led  to  the  doorway  and  greet- 
ed the  girl  with  a civil,  “Bonjour,  ma- 
demoiselle.” In  fluent  French  he  ask- 
ed, “May  we  come  in  out  of  the  rain?” 

“Certainly,”  she  said,  a surprised 
and  pleased  look  lighting  her  dark 
eyes.  “You  speak  French?  Are  you  a 
real  American?” 

She  was  a dark-haired  girl,  not 
what  Pete  would  call  pretty  but  she 
looked  pleasant  and  friendly.  Kluth 
was  grinning  and  patting  Pete  on  the 
back  as  they  followed  the  slim  shape 
of  the  girl  through  the  dark,  narrow 
hallway  and  into  the  dim  kitchen. 

“Papa,”  she  said  excitedly  to  an 
aged  moustached  man  sitting  by  the 
fire,  “look!  Two  Americans,  and  one 
speaks  French!” 

“Please  sit  down,  my  brave  ones,” 
the  old  man  invited  them  warmly. 
“Take  off  your  coats.  Mama,  the 
schnapps!  The  boys  are  wet  and 
cold!” 

Well,  Pete  and  Kluth  were  soon  sit- 
ting by  the  fire  comfortably  drinking 
schnapps  with  the  old  Frenchman. 
The  heat  of  the  dry  kitchen  seemed  to 
seep  under  their  heavy  clothing  and  it 
made  their  scalps  itch  like  the  biting 
of  red  ants. 

In  the  pale  light  admitted  by  the 
small  square  window,  Kluth’s  eye 
picked  out  the  pot  on  the  low  stove 
from  which  a rich  flavor  of  beef-stew 
drifted  and  filled  the  small  room.  He 
nudged  Pete,  “Fresh  chow  on  the  fire. 
Let’s  have  a good  feed.” 

“Cut  the  crap,”  Pete  said  aside 

to  him,  “they’ve  got  just  enough  to 
1 • >> 
live. 

“Aw,  hell.  They’d  be  tickled  pink 
to  give  us  some.  Should  feel  lucky  we 
don’t  just  take  it,  which  we  should.” 

Pete  answered  their  questions  about 
his  French  ancestry  while  the  mother 
beamed,  the  daughter  smiled  shyly, 
and  the  father  refilled  the  glasses,  in- 
dulging himself  a bit  more  than  he 
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usually  did  on  Sunday.  The  conver- 
sation speeded  up  and  laughs  got  mer- 
rier as  Pete  and  Kluth  proceeded  on 
their  mission  to  see  the  bottom  of  the 
schnapps  bottle. 

“You  Americans  are  brave  men,” 
the  old  Frenchman  repeated  again. 
“We  are  so  happy  to  be  liberated.” 

“Don’t  mention  it,”  said  Pete  mod- 
estly in  French  and  translated  to  Kluth 
as  they  both  pushed  their  glasses  to- 
ward the  bottle  for  a refill. 

While  Pete  and  the  Frenchman 
thrashed  out  world  affairs,  waving 
wildly  and  pounding  the  table  as  they 
hanged  Hitler  and  gave  France  the 
Saar  and  the  Ruhr,  Kluth  edged  his 
chair  closer  to  Madeleine.  He  winked 
slyly  as  he  tipped  his  helmet  back  and 
gave  a low  chuckle.  Madeleine  blushed 
and  forced  a nervous  smile  and  as 
Kluth’s  muddy  arm  circled  her  slim 
waist  she  twisted  lightly  to  her  feet, 
leaving  a scowling  Kluth  his  arm 
hanging  in  air.  He  ignored  Mama’s 
reproaching  eyes  by  reaching  for  the 
bottle. 

Placing  herself  by  her  father  at  the 
table,  Madeleine  refilled  Pete’s  glass, 
not  raising  her  eyes. 

“By  the  way,  monsieur,”  Pete  said 
as  he  hung  his  helmet  on  the  back  of 


his  chair  and  loosened  the  greasy  scarf 
at  his  neck,  “you  have  a very  nice 
daughter.” 

“You  really  think  so?”  beamed  the 
old  man  spilling  his  glass  across  the 
table.  “Madeleine,  sit  next  to  Pete. 
He’s  a good  boy.” 

The  daughter  obeyed,  smiling  shy- 
ly, and  Pete  deepened  her  blush  as  he 
put  his  arm  about  her  shoulders. 
Kluth  gave  Pete  a low  grunt,  “You’re 
drunk.  I wouldn’t  touch  the  wench.” 
Pete  ignored  him  completely. 

“Let  me  see  now.  You  must  be 
about  twenty-five,  Pierre,”  Papa  guess- 
ed, scratching  his  bald  head. 

“Don’t  let  this  beard  and  dirt  fool 
you,  monsieur.  I am  only  twenty- 
one.” 

“Amazing!”  the  old  man  exclaimed. 
“C’est  merveilleux.  Madeleine  is  nine- 
teen. You  know  what  I think?  I 
think  you  would  make  a good  son-in- 
law.  I tell  you  what.  When  the  war 
is  finished,  you  come  back  to  Wald- 
wiestroff  and  I will  give  you  all  my 
land  and  cattle  if  you  will  marry  my 
Madeleine  and  take  care  of  Mama  and 
me  until  the  end  of  our  days.  What 
do  you  say  to  that?” 

Pete  took  a quick  gulp  of  schnapps 
and  fumbled  for  a cigarette.  He 


nudged  Kluth.  “The  old  man  wants  me 
to  marry  his  daughter.  What  should 
I say?” 

“Marry  her,”  Kluth  answered  calm- 
ly, “then  you  could  treat  your  good 
friends  like  me  to  plenty  of  good 
schnapps.” 

“But,  but  . . . , ” Pete  began. 

The  rapid  clacking  of  wooden  shoes 
came  from  the  hallway.  A pudgy, 
moustached  Frenchman  rushed  in. 

“They  tell  me  there  is  an  American 
here  who  speaks  French,”  he  said,  his 
eyes  popping  with  excitement. 

“Oui,  monsieur,”  Pete  said,  “je  parle 
francais.” 

“Oh!  Blessed  be  God!  Come  quick- 
ly. Le  Boche  is  in  my  barn.  Please 
come,  come!” 

Pete  turned  to  Kluth.  “Jerries  in 
his  barn.” 

Kluth  grinned,  his  cigarette  dang- 
ling loosely  from  the  corner  of  his 
mouth,  “This  is  it,  boy.  Let’s  get  the 
jokers.” 

The  Americans  rose  heavily  to  their 
feet.  Kluth’s  foot  tangled  with  a chair. 
As  he  reached  for  his  grease-gun,  he 
upset  another  chair.  Pete  struggled  to 
find  the  left  sleeve  of  his  raincoat  be- 
hind his  back.  Madeline  saved  him 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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IN  GENERAL 


JOSEPH  CEORCE  WEINER 


The  Army  is  what  you  make  it, 
so  said  General  Washington,  or 
some  other  Brass  equally  as  glistening. 
It  may  be  so,  for  far  be  it  from  me  to 
contradict  the  precarious — or  is  it  pre- 
cocious?— word  of  a General. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of 
Generals,  I had  a great-great  uncle 
who  was  once  a General.  He  was  a 
thirty-year-man  and  our  family’s  pride 
and  joy.  And  to  this  day  a photostatic 
copy  of  his  discharge  hangs  on  the 
cellar  door  of  each  and  every  descen- 
dant of  the  troops — all  three  of  them 
— who  served  under  him. 

Great-great  Uncle  Nathaniel  was  no 
ninety-day-wonder,  either.  He  worked 
his  way  up  through  the  ranks.  He 
patriotically  joined  up  (his  draft  board 
was  looking  for  him)  as  a Buck  Pri- 
vate and  conscientiously  invested  all  of 
his  first  six  months  pay  in  a polishing 
cloth  and  a crate  of  apples  and  pro- 
ceeded to  polish  apples  for  the  local 
zebras.  The  Brass  Hats  took  an  interest 
in  his  work,  and  he  was  awarded  the 
Good  Conduct  Medal  and  a Field 
Commission  and  transferred  to  polish- 
ing brass  for  the  Officers.  He  polished 
off  some  of  the  Brass  with  his  captured 
German  Luger  and  quickly  filled  up 
the  vacancies  in  the  TO. 


His  assignments  were  many  and 
varied  and  his  heroism  was  unques- 
tioned. (There  was  no  need  to  ques- 
tion it,  as  he  never  did  anything 
heroic.)  He  was  the  alleged  Supply 
Officer  who  provided  the  chair  for 
Custer  to  sit  on,  after  he  had  com- 
pleted his  last  stand.  Following  this 
glorious  achievement,  he  was  sent  on 
detached  service  to  look  for  the  silver 
dollar  which  George  Washington 
threw  across  the  Potomac.  There  is 


no  record  as  to  whether  or  not  he  ever 
found  the  dollar,  but  one  of  the  family 
scandals  relates  of  how  the  General 
went  on  a binge  shortly  after  receiving 
his  DS  assignment. 

The  General  reached  the  pinnacle 
of  his  brilliant  career  during  World 
War  II,  at  which  time  he  was  assigned 
to  the  Pentagon  Building.  It  was  his 
perilous  assignment  to  keep  sharpened 
all  pencils  used  in  the  Building;  and 
by  performing  his  duties  devotedly  and 
unselfishly,  without  regard  for  life  or 
limb,  he  earned  the  Silver  Star  and 
the  Legion  of  Merit  with  seven  Oak 
Leaf  lusters.  He  also  was  presented 
with  an  Eversharp  automatic  pencil. 
His  brilliant  career  came  to  an  end, 
however,  when  he  died  in  action.  He 
pricked  his  finger  on  the  point  of  a 
rebellious  pencil  and  passed  away  due 
to  loss  of  blood — anemia,  if  you  must 
know.  No,  he  wasn’t  4-F;  it’s  a Gene- 
ral’s prerogative  to  be  anemic  if  he 
wants  to.  At  any  rate,  Great-great  was 
posthumously  awarded  the  Purple 
Heart  and  the  Sharpshooter’s  Badge. 
All  the  Brass  in  the  Pentagon  Building 
woefully  mourned  the  passing  of  their 
youngest  colleague.  Unk  was  only  103 
years  young  when  he  kicked  off,  you 
know.  . . 


WITHOUT 

The  street  noises  of  the  city  fade 
and  die  like  the  tuning  of  a 
symphony  orchestra.  It  is  late  at  night 
and  the  midnight  expresses  stand 
poised  on  the  brink  of  change  and 
adventure.  Lights  glare  through  the 
length  of  the  terminal.  Tired  faces, 
MPs,  sailors,  people  waiting  for  ar- 
rivals form  a monotony  of  restless 
movement  which  makes  the  whisper 
of  shoe  leather  on  floors  a distinctive 
part  of  the  sound. 

Transition  is  the  keynote  here.  We 
see  a bedraggled  woman,  led  by  two 
policemen,  leaving  for  a new  town, 
the  station  only  a part  of  the  endless 
treadway  over  which  she  walks.  Sol- 
diers leaving  for  some  dreary  muster 
with  the  first  sergeant  in  the  morning. 
We  pass  the  long  row  of  ticket  win- 
dows, sparingly  scattered  with  a few 
late  comers,  stretching  the  time  until 


A CAPTION 
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train  time,  by  getting  their  Charon’s 
pence. 

What  is  the  rhythm  of  this  huge 
instrument?  What  is  the  tune  it  plays 
on  the  string  of  lives?  Who  are  they? 
Where  do  they  go?  What  are  here? 
What  joys,  what  sorrows  in  these 
pieces  of  humanity?  What  one  of 
these  suitcases,  drab  in  their  monotony, 
contains  a secret? 

These  are  the  generations  of  man, 
going  and  coming;  hurrying  to  reach 
a place  to  sleep  before  commencing  to- 
morrow’s business;  while  the  outbound 
wait  patiently  for  the  signs  to  go  up. 

In  the  waiting  room,  are  the  men 
with  the  push  brooms,  sweeping  up 
the  debris  of  the  hundreds  who  have 
spent  a brief  hour  and  gone  away.  The 
blare  of  train  announcements  filters 
through  the  sleep  of  a man  sprawled 
on  a bench.  Across  from  him,  a beau- 


tiful girl  stirs  restlessly,  looking  at  her 
watch.  Men  with  years  of  good  living, 
their  belts  pushed  out,  stroll  past.  Neon 
signs  radiate  their  multicolored  blaze 
into  the  air,  and  hardly  anyone  pays 
attention  to  them. 

The  information  booth  is  but  sparsely 
patronized,  and  one  of  the  attendants 
dozes.  Red  caps  push  their  carts  wear- 
ily along,  looking  for  someone  more 
tired  than  they.  We  wander  down  to 
the  track,  gazing  at  the  people  around 
us,  none  of  their  faces  registering, 
color  blending  with  color,  everything 
like  a blurred  newspaper  picture  with- 
out a caption. 

Finally  the  train  arrives  and  we 
walk  down  the  track.  . . second  car 
from  the  front.  . . settle  down  to  sleep 
until  the  conductor  calls  out  the  name 
of  home.  . . the  engine  starts,  and  we 
relax,  floating  off  to  temporary  obli- 
vion. 


* 


IP 


THE  AMERICAN 
THEATRE 


Following  the  first  World  War, 
people  spoke  of  the  American 
Theater  as  being  on  its  deathbed. 
The  reasons  they  gave  were  many  and 
varied:  stiff  competition  from  motion 
pictures,  the  soaring  admission  prices, 
the  lack  of  new  creative  talent,  the  in- 
creased costs  of  production.  Today, 
people  are  once  again  speaking  of  the 
Theater  in  hushed  tones,  as  though  it 
were  already  dead.  But  it  is  no  more 
near  dying  than  it  was  in  1919 — it  is 
merely  entering  another  phase  of  its 
life,  and  the  transition  period  is  often 
slow  and  painful. 

Before  1918,  the  Theater  was  prima- 
rily used  as  a means  of  escape — a 
means  of  finding  love,  laughter,  ad- 
venture, and  romance,  away  from  the 
humdrum  existence  of  every  day  life. 
The  charming  and  frivolous  Victor 
Herbert  comedies  enjoyed  tremendous 
successes;  people  loved  to  cry  over  the 
improbable  plights  of  helpless  heroines 
in  such  hardy  perennials  as  “East 
Lynne”  and  “Way  Down  East”.  During 
the  war,  theater  business  skyrocketed 
and  producers  kept  producing  light, 
romantic  musicals,  and  tender,  teary 
dramas.  The  theater  boom  ended  with 
the  war.  Producers  were  losing  money 
on  “sure-fire”  hits,  and  play  after  play 
closed  down.  The  bright  lights  of 
Broadway  faded  to  merely  a faint 
glow.  But  when  things  seemed  dark- 
est, the  American  Theater  received  a 
tremendous  lift — in  fact  several  tre- 
mendous lifts,  from  new  post-war  play- 
wrights, namely  Eugene  O’Neill, 
Philip  Barry,  George  Kelly,  Sidney 
Howard  and  several  others. 

These  new  playwrights  began  to 
bring  a new  type  of  play  and  a new 
kind  of  philosophy  to  American  au- 
diences—they  were  daring  to  lay  bare 
the  soul  of  man;  they  were  giving 
playgoers  a bit  of  life  as  it  is  lived,  and 
not  as  one  wishes  it  to  be  lived.  Thea- 
tergoers were  shocked,  but  they  were 
stimulated,  and  they  asked  for  more 
— and  got  it.  O’Neill  gave  them 
“Strange  Interlude”  and  “A  n n a 
Christie”;  Barry  gave  them  “The  Ani- 
mal Kingdom;”  Kelly  gave  them 
“Craig’s  Wife;”  and  Howard  gave 
them  “They  Knew  What  They  Want- 
ed;”— and  they  certainly  did.  America 
had  discovered  realism  in  the  Theater, 
and  it  would  not  let  it  go. 

The  fabulous  Thirties  saw  the  rise 
of  a host  of  new  playwrights — Robert 
Sherwood,  Maxwell  Anderson,  Clif- 
ford Odets,  Thornton  Wilder,  Lillian 
Heilman,  Elmer  Rice  and  others.  The 
American  Theater  lived  through  the 
depression,  and  was  made  better  be- 


cause of  it.  This  new  Drama  tackled 
all  vital  topics  of  the  day — the  slums, 
racial  prejudice,  labor,  medicine,  war 
and  peace,  politics,  etc.  It  probed  into 
the  human  mind  and  heart;  it  searched 
below  the  surface  of  life;  it  sought  to 
instruct,  as  well  as  to  entertain. 

Today  sceptics  are  again  anticipat- 
ing the  early  demise  of  the  American 
Theater.  What  reasons  do  they  give? 
The  same  ones  that  were  given  back 
in  1919.  And  yet,  look  at  the  Ameri- 
can Theater  today!  What  plays  are  re- 
ceiving the  longest  runs  in  New  York 
Chicago,  Boston,  Detroit  and  other 
cities  throughout  the  country?  Revi- 
vals of  Victor  Herbert’s  “The  Red 
Mill”  and  “Sweethearts;”  revivals  of 
Oscar  Wilde’s  “Lady  Windermer’s 
Fan”  and  “The  Importance  of  Being 
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Earnest;”  revivals  of  Rostand’s  swash- 
buckling, romantic,  serio-comic  epic 
drama  “Cyrano  de  Bergerac”  and  Os- 
car Straus’  light  operetta  “The  Choco- 
late Soldier;”  these  are  all  enjoying 
fantastically  long  runs.  America’s  First 
Lady  of  the  Theater,  Helen  Hayes,  is 
proving  to  be  a tremendous  hit  in  a 
slipshod  romantic  comedy  “Happy 
Birthday;”  Alfred  Lunt  and  Lynne 
Fontanne  have  recently  chalked  up 
their  longest  run  with  a gayly  im- 
moral, though  highly  inadequate  com- 
edy “O  Mistress  Mine;”  a three-charac- 
ter, lightweight  bit  of  fluff,  “The 
Voice  of  the  Turtle”,  has  broken 
house  records  throughout  the  country,, 
and  is  entering  its  fourth  year  on 
Broadway.  Romance,  comedy,  and 
music  are  the  keynote  in  such  out- 
standing hits  as  “Oklahoma,”  “Annie 
Get  Your  Gun,”  “Call  Me  Mister, ,s 
“Harvey,”  “Born  Yesterday,”  and  last 
years  Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  “State  of 
the  Union.” 

Yet,  Eugene  O’Neill’s  latest  play, 
“The  Iceman  Cometh,”  praised  by 
most  critics  and  hailed  as  a candidate 
for  this  year’s  Pulitzer  Prize,  could  not 
remain  alive  in  New  York  for  more 
than  four  months.  Business  was  not 
good  enough.  “All  My  Sons,”  another 
Pulitzer  candidate,  is  languishing  on 
Broadway.  “Christopher  Blake,”  a 
really  fine,  contemporary  drama,  died 
a rather  abrupt  death.  Lillian  Hell- 
man’s  “Another  Part  of  the  Forest” 
is  doing  good  business,  but  not  be- 
cause it  is  a morbidly  realistic  drama, 
but  rather  because  it  is  a vividly  melo- 
dramatic one.  Maxwell  Anderson’s. 
“Joan  of  Lorraine”  is  succeeding 
mostly  because  of  Ingrid  Bergman’s, 
presence  in  the  cast. 

What  does  all  this  prove?  It  proves 
that  the  American  Theater  is  not  dead, 

( Continued  on  page  32 ) 


UNTAMED  TOUCH 


I MET  Benny  when  I was  a counselor 
in  a summer  camp  out  on  the  Cape. 
It  was  a nice  little  camp,  run  by  a 
welfare  organization.  It  had  clean, 
airy  cabins,  a well-taken  care  of  water- 
front, a small  baseball  field,  a couple 
of  volleyball  courts,  a boxing  ring,  and 
plenty  of  good,  wholesome  chow. 

Benny  was  sent  to  us  with  a group 
of  kids  from  one  of  the  Boston  slums. 
He  had  not  been  in  camp  very  long 
before  I had  trouble  with  him.  We 
had  just  separated  the  kids  according 
to  their  age  and  I walked  over  to  the 
group  which  was  assigned  to  me: 
about  eight  or  nine  ten-year  olds,  sit- 
ting in  a circle  around  their  baggage, 
a heap  of  dirty,  bulging  pillow-cases 
and  making  excited  plans  for  the  two 
weeks  of  camp  they  had  before  them. 
Except  Benny.  He  was  sitting  on  a 
colored  bundle,  six  feet  away  from  the 
circle,  and  looked  tough.  He  was 
smaller  than  the  rest  of  the  kids.  He 
had  a pale  skin,  and  hair  almost  the 
same  coler  as  his  skin.  His  face,  as 
wrinkled  as  a baked  apple,  would  not 
have  looked  young  on  an  old  man.  It 
looked  like  the  other  kids  were  going 
to  settle  down  to  camp  life  without 
any  trouble,  so  I walked  up  to  Benny 
and  said  as  friendly  as  I could. 

“Hi-ya,  small  fry.  Glad  to  get  away 
from  the  big  city,  aren’t  you?” 

He  didn’t  say  anything,  didn’t  even 
bother  to  look  up.  “A  tough  little 
nut,”  I said  to  myself. 

‘‘Look,  sonny,”  I continued,  still 
friendly,  “you’re  going  to  have  a good 
time  here.  You’ll  go  swimming  every 
day,  you'll  play  baseball.  Listen,  when 
you  get  back  to  your  gang,  you’ll  . . .” 
“Aw,  shut  up.”  He  spoke  without 
moving  his  lips.  A real  little  tough. 

I still  wanted  to  be  friendly.  Sure, 
I could  get  tough,  too,  but  that  was 
the  kind  of  treatment  those  kids  got 
at  home  and  it  did  not  show  any  re- 
sults. So  I continued, 

“Let’s  not  start  off  on  the  wrong 
foot.  Suppose  we  introduce  ourselves. 
My  name  is  Bob.  What’s  yours? 
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The  kid  plucked  out  some  grass, 
stuck  it  in  his  mouth,  and  balled  his 
fists.  He  wasn’t  going  to  talk  and  I 
knew  it. 

“All  right,”  I said,  “don’t  tell  me  a 
thing.  Don’t  tell  me  what  your  name 
is.  I’ll  find  out.”  I turned  around  and 
walked  away. 

“Don’t  forget  to  do  that,  will  ye!” 
he  called  after  me. 

I looked  over  my  shoulder,  “Don’t 
worry,  I won’t.” 

I walked  up  to  the  camp  director’s 
office  and  banged  the  screendoor. 

“Come  in.” 

He  was  a short,  stubby  ex-Army 
captain  and  still  wore  his  khakis.  His 
name  was  Rogers,  so  we  called  him 
Buck.  Right  now  he  was  standing  at 
the  window  and  looking  the  new  kids 
over. 

“How  do  you  like  them,  Bob?”  he 
asked  without  turning  around. 

“I  like  them  fine.”  I walked  up 
next  to  him  and  looked  out  the  win- 
dow. Some  of  the  counselors  were 
showing  the  kids  where  they  were  go- 
ing to  live  and  pretty  soon  Benny  was 
the  only  one  left  out  there. 

“That,”  I said,  pointing  at  Benny, 
“is  my  only  problem  child.” 

“He  would  be.”  Buck  pulled  a 
couple  of  cigars  out  of  his  shirt-pocket 
and  gave  me  one. 

“Thanks.”  I moistened  the  cigar, 
bit  off  the  end  and  Buck  lit  it. 

“That  kid,  Benny  Rosen  is  his 
name,  was  sent  to  us  by  the  police.” 
Buck  continued. 

“No  kiddin’!” 

“Sure.  And  we  are  the  wardens  of 
that  kid,  so  to  speak.  He  is  in  our 
custody.” 

“What’d  he  do?”  I was  curious 
about  Benny.  He  was  going  to  be  a 
problem  and  to  solve  a problem  you 
have  to  know  all  the  facts  that  are  giv- 
en. 

“It’s  a pretty  common  story,  Bob. 
Benny  and  another  kid  hopped  one  of 


those  big  fruit-trucks  that  haul  gro- 
ceries to  the  Haymarket  early  in  the 
morning.  Just  as  they  were  about  to 
heave  a crate  of  oranges  off  the  truck, 
a cop  came  around  the  corner.  The 
kids  jumped  off  and  began  to  run. 
Benny  ran  into  a house  and  down  the 
stairs  into  the  cellar,  with  the  cop  right 
after  him.  So  when  the  cop  got  into 
the  cellar,  Benny  tried  to  bean  him 
wdth  a lump  of  coal.  And  now,”  Buck 
made  a little  pause,  “and  now  we’ve 
got  Benny.” 

“That’s  fine,”  I said,  “that’s  won- 
derful. And  now,  I suppose,  we  are 
going  to  tie  wings  to  his  shoulders  and 
teach  him  how  to  play  the  harp,  eh?” 

“Don’t  take  it  so  hard,  Bob.  We 
won’t  make  an  angel  out  of  him,  but 
maybe  we’ll  teach  him  something. 

Good  old  Buck  was  wrong.  Benny 
was  missing  at  supper,  and  when  I 
looked  for  him  in  the  cabin  his  color- 
ed bundle  was  gone.  So  was  a hunt- 
ing-knife which  hung  from  a nail  over 
my  bunk. 

Itold  Buck  and  he  figured  that  Ben- 
ny was  probably  hitching  back  to 
Boston.  He  gave  me  the  key  to  the 
stationwagon  and  I drove  off.  I didn’t 
think  that  anybody  was  going  to  give 
a nine-year  old  kid  with  a bundle  a 
ride.  I was  right.  About  a mile  and  a 
half  down  the  road  was  Benny  walk- 
ing at  a smart  pace.  When  he  heard 
my  motor  he  put  his  bundle  down, 
turned  around  and  stuck  out  his 
thumb.  I slowed  down  and  he  rec- 
ognized me.  He  picked  up  his  bundle 
and  made  for  the  trees  which  border 
the  highway.  I stopped  the  car,  got 
out  and  chased  after  him.  At  first  I 
couldn’t  see  anything  but  fat,  straight 
tree-trunks,  but  then  I saw  Benny’s 
colored  bundle  sticking  out  from  be- 
hind one  of  them. 

“All  right,  Benny,”  I called,  “I  can 
see  you.  We  are  going  back.” 

An  arm  flashed  out  from  behind 
the  tree  and  a good  sized  rock  whiz- 
zed by  me.  It  made  an  ugly  sound. 
That  got  me  mad. 

“Okay,”  I said,”  I am  going  to 
count  up  to  three.  If  you’re  not  out 
then,  I’ll  bash  you  bloody.  One, — 
two — ”.  He  came  out.  “Now  get  in 
the  car,  you  little  bastard,  and  behave.” 

I brought  him  back  to  camp  and 
went  to  see  Buck. 

“Do  you  think  he’ll  pull  out?”  I 
asked  him. 

“Yeah.  At  the  next  chance  he’s  got. 
But  let  me  tell  you,  this  kid  is  not 
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homesick.  He  isn’t  trying  to  pull  for 
home  without  a special  reason,  so  you 
go  and  talk  to  him  and  find  out  what 
the  story  is.” 

I went  to  the  cabin.  Benny  was  ly- 
ing on  his  bunk.  His  bundle  was  still 
packed.  For  the  time  being,  I was  go- 
ing to  forget  about  my  hunting-knife 
and  the  stone.  I was  going  to  be 
friendly. 

“You  had  a big  adventure,  Benny, 
didn’t  you?  You  beat  it  and  didn’t 
get  very  far.”  I sat  down  on  his  bunk. 
“You  wanted  to  get  home,  eh?  You 
are  homesick.  No,  that  can’t  be  it. 
Benny  Rosen,  a homesick  little  sissy.” 
I shook  my  head  in  disbelief.  “Benny 
Rosen,  a homesick  little  boy.”  I em- 
phasized ‘homesick’,  ‘little’,  and  ‘boy’. 
I was  sure  Benny  hated  those  words. 
If  I could  draw  him  into  an  argument, 
half  my  case  would  be  won. 

“So,  my  dear  little  boy,”  I contin- 
ued, “why  don’t  you  tell  Mr.  Anthony 
why  you  are  so  homesick.  You  are 
letting  me  think  that  there  must  be  a 
little  girl,  probably  in  a white,  starched 
dress  with  a blue  ribbon  in  her  hair, 
waiting  for  Benny  to  come  home.” 

“Why  don’t  you  shut  up!”  There 
was  a half  a ton  of  hate  in  his  voice. 

“Yeah,  that’s  what  it  must  be.  Ben- 
ny is  in  love.”  “Hey,  fellows,”  I called 
to  the  rest  of  the  kids,  “did  you  hear 
that?  Benny  is  in  love.” 

They  laughed  and  jeered  Benny. 
One  of  them  whistled  “Here  Come  the 
Bride.”  And  Benny,  well  — if  looks 
could  kill,  I thought,  the  cabin  would 
look  like  a slaughterhouse. 

“Shut  your  goddamn  traps”  said 
Benny  through  clenched  teeth. 

I got  up,  shrugged  my  shoulders, 
and  clapped  my  hands  in  mock  des- 
pair and  said,  “When  I’ll  get  done 
with  you,  Benny,  you’ll  creep.”  I 
walked  over  to  one  of  the  bigger  kids 
in  the  barracks  and  asked  him  to  step 
out. 

He  was  a black-haired  kid  whose 
name  was  Joe  Aretino. 

“Joe,”  I said  to  him,  after  we  were 
outside,  “you  know  Benny,  the  kid 
who’s  got  the  bunk  in  the  corner?” 
He  nodded  his  head.  “Well,”  I con- 
tinued, “I  want  you  to  do  me  a big 
favor.  You’re  the  biggest  kid  here; 
that’s  why  I ask  you.  I want  you  to 
keep  an  eye  on  Benny  and  it  he  tries 
something  funny,  such  as  taking  his 
bundle  and  scramming,  you  hold  on 
to  him  and  send  someone  over  to 
Buck’s  office  and  let  him  know.  Will 
you  do  that?” 


“Glad  to.”  Said  the  kid.  He  felt 
important. 

“That’s  fine.  Thanks.”  I patted  him 
on  the  shoulder  and  went  back  to  see 
Buck. 

“Nothing  doing,  Buck,”  I said,  “I 
tried  to  be  nice  and  I tried  to  be  sar- 
castic but  the  kid  shuts  up  like  a clam. 
All  he  says  to  me  is  ‘shut  up’.” 

“I’ll  talk  to  him,”  said  Buck,  “or 
better  yet,  we’ll  see  first  what  he’s  go- 
ing to  do.  If  he  runs  out  again,  then 
I’ll  speak  with  him.” 

“It’s  all  right  by  me.  But  don’t  for- 
get that  I am  not  Father  Flanagan.” 

“I  guess  you  don’t  want  anything  to 
do  with  the  kid.  That’s  the  wrong  at- 
titude, Bob.  There  must  be  some  good 
in  him.” 

“Yeah,  if  we  drag  him  up  to  Mt. 
Wilson  and  look  at  him  through  the 
telescope  we  might  find  the  good  in 
him.” 

“Aw,  you’re  taking  it  too  hard,” 
Buck  said. 

I didn’t  want  to  tell  him  that  Benny 
was  using  me  for  target  practice. 

Next  day  Benny  ran  away  again. 
He  ran  off  early  in  the  morning.  I 
drove  almost  all  the  way  to  Hingham 
to  look  for  him,  but  I didn’t  find  him. 
On  my  return  Buck  notified  the  State 
Troopers  and  they  dragged  Benny 
back  late  in  the  afternoon. 

Buck  took  Benny  into  his  office  and 
kept  him  in  there  for  over  an  hour.  I 
was  sitting  outside  on  the  steps  and 


killed  a half  a pack  of  Luckies.  Then 
Benny  come  out  and  he  still  looked 
plenty  tough.  I went  into  the  office 
and  Buck  was  standing  there  and  wip- 
ing the  sweat  off  his  forehead. 

“How  did  you  make  out?  Or 
should  I give  you  the  horselaugh?”  I 
asked  him. 

“Just  give  me  the  horselaugh.  That 
kid’s  got  his  lips  stitched  together. 
He’ll  scram  again  even  if  he  had  a 
ton  of  lead  tied  to  his  legs.” 

“So  we  still  got  no  idea  why  he 
wants  to  pull  out  so  badly.” 

“No,”  said  Buck,  shaking  his  head, 
“but  I’m  writing  to  the  Boston  office 
tonight.  I’ll  try  to  get  more  dope  on 
him.” 

“And  in  the  meantime  I’ll  sit  on  his 
chest.  Right?” 

“No,  but  go  around  the  camp  and 
give  all  the  kids  and  counselors  the 
word  to  watch  Benny.” 

I made  the  round  and  for  the  rest  of 
that  day  and  the  whole  next  day  Ben- 
ny was  accompanied  wherever  he 
went  by  a heckling  guard  of  honor. 

The  day  after  this  an  argument 
broke  out  between  the  kids  of  my 
cabin  and  Jimmy  Mahoney’s  as  to 
whether  I could  lick  Jimmy  or  the 
other  way  around.  This  was  a pretty 
common  argument.  Buck  had  told  us 
before  the  season  started,  that  if  such 
an  occasion  should  come  up,  we  were 

to  step  in  the  ring,  but  were  never  to 
( Continued  on  page  27 ) 
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A WORLD 
TO  LOSE 

It  was  as  usual  a newstand  as  could 
be  found  anywhere  at  7:20  in  the 
morning.  A small  building  standing 
alone  near  the  bus-stop  waiting-room, 
its  sides  covered  with  blurbs  of  maga- 
zines that  were  already  back  numbers, 
bills  advertising  the  plays  in  town,  and 
a general  litter  of  paper  all  around.  It 
seemed  very  usual  in  appearance,  but 
the  papers  spread  out  before  it  were 
not  so  casually  normal.  The  headlines 
shrieked  WAR  PROBABLE,  and  the 
ninety-six  point  type  mocked  the 
morning’s  stillness. 

A few  feet  away,  the  commuters 
waited  for  the  bus.  One  figure  sep- 
arated himself  from  the  group  and  ap- 
proached the  newsstand.  He  gave  a 
fleeting  glance  at  the  foreboding  pa- 
pers, shrugged  as  though  to  negate  the 
possibility,  and  not  having  found  what 
he  wanted,  returned  to  the  waiting 
room  where  an  intense  young  man 
greeted  him. 

“Morning  Stu,  d’you  see  the  news?” 
“Hi  John!  Yeah,  but  it  doesn’t  mean 
much.  It’ll  blow  over,  it  always  does.” 
The  arrival  of  the  bus  just  then 
forestalled  further  talk.  They  joined 
the  group  of  people  being  funneled 
through  the  door,  found  seats,  and 
were  soon  underway.  Stu  looked 
blankly  out  of  the  window,  his  mind 
turned  to  the  wife  he  had  just  left,  to 
the  lodge  meeting  tonight,  to  the  out- 
ing next  Sunday.  There  were  the 
noises  of  straining  motor,  humming 
tires,  and  buzzing  conversations  all 
around  him,  but  it  all  seemed  a distant 
murmur,  and  he  didn’t  even  hear  it. 
Suddenly,  above  and  as  though  from 
all  this,  he  heard  a voice.  John  had 
been  speaking  to  him.  Stuart  sighed 
goodby  to  Martha,  the  lodge,  the  out- 
ing, and  turned  resignedly  to  John,  for 
he  knew  what  this  meant. 

“Pardon  me,  I wasn’t  listening. 
“What  were  you  saying?”  It  was  a 
weary  question,  as  if  he  knew  what 
was  coming  and  was  only  asking  for 
politeness’  sake. 

“Honest  Stu,  it  seems  too  real  this 
time  to  be  fooling.  I hope  they  call  it 
off  . . . ” 
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To  Stuart,  the  voice  was  now  a 
drone  mingled  with  the  rest  of  the 
bus’  overtones.  Lord,  he  thought,  why 
does  he  always  pick  on  me  to  peddle 
his  stuff  to?  Why  me?  I don’t  care 
about  his  World  Government  and  the 
other  worries  he’s  always  got;  things 
always  turn  out  fine  if  you  don’t  med- 
dle with  them. 

John’s  hand  clenching  his  arm 
brought  Stuart  back. 

“Stu,  do  you  know  what’ll  happen? 
They’ll  fire  on  us,  and  we’ll  fire  right 
back,  and  the  robombs  will  go  off  like 
a string  of  firecrackers  around  the 
globe!  In  a few  hours  the  whole 
world’ll  be  smoking,  and  the  radium 
gases  will  poison  whoever  missed  dy- 
ing in  the  first  explosions  ...” 

Stuart  was  condescending  to  John. 
He  shook  his  head  as  though  in  agree- 
ment, but  silently  he  cursed  the  man 
for  bothering  him  with  that  sort  of 
nonsense.  His  mind  hissed  the  words 
so  that  he  could  hear  his  own  thoughts. 

‘John’s  crazy  as  a loon  when  it 
comes  to  this;  I think  so,  and  so  does 
the  whole  lodge.  Didn’t  they  refuse 
to  let  him  in  on  account  of  that?  Hah! 
S’good  thing  there  aren’t  more  like 
him.’  Even  as  he  thought  this,  he 
smiled  at  John  and  nodded,  and  thus 
they  sat  side  by  side,  John  talking, 
Stuart  listening. 

When  the  bus  arrived  at  the  station, 
they  left  it,  found  seats  on  the  train, 
and  settled  back  for  the  ride  into  Bos- 
ton where  they  both  worked,  Stuart 
for  Boston  Electric,  and  John  for  Rell 
Tell,  the  big  communications  outfit. 
John  spoke  earnestly  if  not  passionately 
the  rest  of  the  trip  in,  and  Stuart  give 
him  half  an  ear  and  an  occasional 
“yes”.  They  left  the  Underground  at 
Essex  Station  and  passed  to  the  street 
level. 

The  sun  was  just  warming  the 
morning;  the  streets  were  bright  with 
it’s  light,  and  busy  with  the  endless 
traffic  of  people  hurrying  about  their 
business.  Aircraft  zoomed  overhead, 
and  sleek  automobiles  filled  the  streets 
with  fumes  and  sound.  At  Tremont 


and  Boylston  Streets,  they  nodded  in 
parting. 

“So  long  Stu,  see  you  tomorrow.” 

“Right;  bye  now.” 

Then  they  turned,  and  each  went 
his  special  way.  It  was  8:55  Wednes- 
day morning  and  a lovely  spring  day. 

At  9:10,  Stuart  Hunter,  Engineer  in 
Charge  of  Atomic  Power  Processes, 
took  the  little  one-man  elevator  down 
four  hundred  feet  below  street  level  to 
the  Atomic  Power  Plant.  Because  of 
radiation  dangers,  only  one  man  at  a 
time  was  allowed  to  work  near  the 
plant.  He  marked  his  records  care- 
fully and  neatly.  Every  dial  reading 
was  normal,  and  Stuart,  working  earn- 
estly, soon  forgot  the  morning’s  dis- 
comforting ride. 

Twenty  minutes  later  he  felt  a tre- 
mendous jolt,  a jar  that  threw  him 
against  the  dial  board.  The  power 
output  meters  were  swinging  widely 
at  dangerous  levels.  He  pulled  him- 
self erect,  and  looked  at  the  dials  in 
awe.  Then,  without  thinking,  he 
flicked  the  switch  that  let  the  thick 
lead  walls  fall  around  the  active 
atomic  engine.  His  shirt  was  torn,  and 
his  arm  was  bruised  from  the  jolt. 
Now  he  felt  more  tremors  which 
shook  him  violently. 

It  was  dark  in  the  room  except  for 
the  pinkish  glow  from  the  gaping  el- 
evator shaft.  He  saw  the  snapped 
cables  hanging  willy-nilly  from  the 
shaft  opening,  and  knew  he’d  have  to 
use  the  small  emergency  ladder  along 
the  wall.  The  little  room  seemed 
much  warmer  now;  his  arm  hurt,  a 
dull  throbbing  pain  that  made  it  al- 
most useless. 

His  thoughts  leap-frogged  in  confu- 
sion. “Earthquake!  Gee,  an  earth- 
quake right  here  in  Boston!  . . Martha! 
Martha!!!  how’s  Martha?  Got  to  find 
out  . . . Got  to  find  a doctor  ...  fix 
my  arm  ...  it  hurts,  hurts,  hurts  ...” 

He  made  his  way  toward  the  shaft, 
grabbed  the  first  rung,  and  began  his 
laborious  climb  up  to  the  street  level. 
It  was  a long  and  painful  haul,  for 
his  arm  ached  intensely.  He  inched 
himself  up  slowly,  resting  frequently, 
sweating  from  the  heat  and  from  his 
labors. 

A blast  of  heat  almost  wilted  him 
when  he  finally  reached  the  top.  Hot 
breath  of  fire,  it  dried  his  sweat  and 
left  him  parched.  He  stood  motion- 
less, stupified  by  what  he  saw. 

His  building  was  gone;  in  its  place 
a few  girders  still  stood,  but  they  were 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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The  earth  was  old.  Millions  of 
years  ago  the  mountains  and  val- 
leys of  land  and  sea  had  met;  had  be- 
come one  level  expanse.  The  oceans 
had  eaten  and  digested  the  substance 
of  the  once  great  lands,  and  tucked  it 
away  under  a loosened  belt  of  water. 

The  sun,  a dull  red  orb  in  the  sky. 
contributed  little  heat  to  the  frozen 
waste  that  was  earth’s  surface.  The 
moon,  following  its  ageless  path,  was 
a black  circle  of  nothingness  moving 
across  the  face  of  the  sky.  Day  or 


night  this  was  true.  The  light  of  the 
dying  sun  was  not  even  sufficient  to 
dim  the  stars. 

Clouds  no  longer  displayed  their 
graceful  forms  against  the  backdrop  of 
the  sky.  Even  carbon  dioxide  was 
frozen  to  snow.  There  was  no  waste 
vapor  left  to  form  clouds. 

There  was  no  wind  to  give  even  a 
semblance  of  life.  Neither  motion  nor 
sound  disturbed  the  stillness  that  was 
earth. 

The  earth  was  dead. 
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ON  INDECENT 
LITERATURE 


There  are  two  main  divisions  for 
a discussion  on  indecent  literature. 
On  the  one  hand,  and  indeed  the 
more  important,  lies  the  moral  point 
of  view.  On  the  other  hand  lies  the 
literary  viewpoint.  It  has  become  habit 
with  the  majority  of  people  to  give 
consideration  only  to  the  former — the 
damage  caused  to  the  mind  and  soul 
by  the  filth  found  in  a great  part  of 
today’s  literature.  But  I firmly  believe 
that  an  attack,  equally  as  powerful 
from  the  literary  standpoint  would 
bring  certain  victory  to  the  contenders 
of  decency.  If  the  authors  of  such 
books  were  told  in  words  that  they 
could  not  possibly  misunderstand,  that 
they  are  far  from  the  road  to  success, 
and  if  they  were  told  why,  in  terms  of 
literature,  assuredly  we  would  have  no 
man  writing  in  a blackened  room  with 
a blackened  mind.  Let  us,  therefore, 
pry  into  the  minds  of  these  so-called 
authors  in  an  attempt  to  discover  why 
they  write  as  they  do. 

Literature  Defined 

Literature  is  an  art.  In  order  to  be 
properly  designated  as  literature  it 
must  meet  this  first  requisite:  to  be  so 
ordered  and  arranged  that  it  appeals 
to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  or, 
to  use  a modern  phrase,  to  the  imagi- 
nation. To  be  GREAT  literature  it 
must  pass  the  most  rigid  of  all  tests: 
the  sifting  of  Time.  Humanity  has 
naturally  accepted  those  works  which 
it  has  found  to  express  the  lessons  of 
life.  It  has  not  accepted  stories  because 
they  are  well  written;  nor  has  human- 
ity accepted  stories  because  the  authors 
are  famous  men. 

A work  is  not  literature  at  all  if  it 
lacks  form,  and  without  significance  it 
can  not  be  great  literature.  It  will  rank 
in  proportion  as  the  truths  with  which 
it  deals  are  of  greater  significance  to 
humanity. 

The  language  used  in  a work  must 
be  correct;  it  must  be  clear;  it  must  be 
forceful;  it  must  be  beautiful.  It  must 
be  so  used  as  to  leave  no  opportunity 
for  misinterpretation;  it  must  be  com- 
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manding  in  its  power;  and  lastly,  it 
must  be  beautiful  to  the  ear  and  to 
the  imagination. 

For  The  Defense:  Human  Nature 

Today  too  many  authors  write  with 
a misunderstanding  of  the  statement 
that  “to  the  great  literature,  a work 
must  have  a significance  to  humanity.” 
Other  than  being  illustrative  of  hu- 
manity’s downfall,  the  modern  novel, 
in  most  instances,  bears  no  significance 
to  mankind  whatsoever. 

On  the  list  of  the  so-called  Best 
Sellers  there  were  and  are  such  books 
as:  “Forever  Amber,”  “Strange  Fruit” 
“The  Grapes  of  Wrath,”  and  “The 
Hucksters.”  There  is  not  one  of  these 
stories  that  does  not  play  on  sex!  And 
there  are  thousands  of  other  novels 
that  may  readily  be  used  as  further  il- 
lustration. Confronted  with  the  accu- 


sation that  his  work  is  stagnant  rot, 
the  author  might  well  reply:  “It  is 
love,  not  sex.  It  is  human  nature.” 

In  the  first  place,  love  and  sex  can 
not  be  spoken  of  in  the  same  termin- 
ology. A discussion  on  their  differences 
may  easily  lead  to  conflicts  in  religious 
beliefs,  and  as  expressed  in  the  Roman 
Era:  “We  cannot  command  in  matters 
of  religion,  for  one  cannot  be  com- 
pelled against  his  will.”  I refuse  to 
speak  thus  of  love  and  sex. 

But  that  such  mannerisms  are  “hu- 
man nature”  may  be  refuted,  and  this 
quite  simply.  The  action  related  in 
these  books  are  not  human  nature,  if 
one  understands  the  full  meaning  of 
the  words.  True,  we  may  desire  such 
relationships,  but  great  is  he  who  con- 
quers such  desires.  It  is  the  story  of 
this  man  that  humanity  cherishes. 

He  Who  Reads  a Book 

Then,  too,  the  reading  public  must 
shoulder  a great  deal  of  the  blame  for 
the  existence  of  indecent  literature. 
Indeed,  the  lightness  with  which  man 
considers  the  writings  of  today  is  an 
unquestionable  illustration  of  his  men- 
tal degradation. 

In  many  cases  the  author  takes  ad- 
vantage of  thousands  of  weak  wills 
that  have  created  a demand  for  such 
( Continued  on  page  28 ) 
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THE  LAUGHTER  OF  HIGUTAH 


felt,  creating  the  impression  of  a vast 
force  looting  and  burning.  The  Ker- 
renese  had  been  caught  completely  off 
guard.  To  the  best  of  their  knowledge 
the  Balthorians  had  not  even  reached 
Clenu,  a hundred  miles  south  of  Nao- 
vopi.  The  Balthorians,  by  completely 
enveloping  the  town  of  Clenu  and 
massacring  its  inhabitants,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  it  without  word 
reaching  the  Kerenese  capital.  Soon 
the  main  Balthorian  force  would  at- 
tack from  the  far  side,  having  made  a 
series  of  forced  marches  along  the  foot- 
hills separating  Burma  from  China,  in 
order  to  increase  the  impact  of  their 
surprise. 

Pyne  swam  downstream  with  pow- 
erful unhurried  strokes.  When  his 
feet  touched  bottom  at  the  ford,  he 
stood  up  and  waded  through  the  tepid 
water  to  where  Juta  lay,  a dark  shad- 
ow on  the  lighter  sand.  Hardly  paus- 
ing, he  stooped  and  hoisted  the  limp 
body  to  his  shoulder  with  a stifled 
grunt.  Bending  almost  double  under 
his  heavy  burden,  he  melted  into  the 
shadows  among  the  thick  boles  of  the 
mighty  forest  giants. 

* * * # 

Ir  was  a day  of  jubilation  in  Balthor. 

The  city  rang  to  the  wild  music  of 
the  gourd  flute,  the  bag-pipe,  and  the 
tambourine.  In  the  streets  people 
danced  and  threw  garlands  of  gorg- 
eous, musky,  tropical  flowers  about  the 
neck  of  their  victorious  warriors.  Nao- 
vopi  had  fallen.  The  pagans  had  been 
driven  into  the  mountains  or  killed. 
Their  leaders  had  been  captured  and 
carried  to  their  just  punishment  at  the 
hands  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Ring  and 
Rod,  the  guardians  of  Higutah,  the 
Merciful.  All  night  the  fires  of  victory 
had  burned  in  the  iron  baskets  that 
surmounted  the  bartizans  of  the  walls 
of  Balthor.  The  screams  of  the  Ker- 
enese leaders,  who  had  confessed  their 
errors  under  the  gentle  persuasion  of 
the  black-robed  acolytes  of  Higutah, 
before  the  eyes  of  the  banqueting 
court,  had  at  last  ceased  to  rend  the 
air.  Now  from  the  peak  of  every 
watchtower  and  merchant’s  establish- 
ment, the  flag  of  the  Highest  Born, 
pure  white  with  a heart  of  gold, 
snapped  and  fluttered  in  the  late  sum- 
mer breeze.  Only  the  symbol  of  the 
Ring  and  Rod  was  displayed  higher 
than  that  of  the  Highest  Born  on  the 
lofty  spire  of  the  minaret  of  Higutah’s 
temple. 


In  the  courtyard  of  the  great  palace 
of  the  Highest  Born  a throng  of  cit- 
izens pushed  against  the  golden  staves 
in  the  hands  of  the  palace  guards. 
Here,  in  the  center  of  an  open  square, 
the  heroes  of  Naovopi  stood  to  be  dec- 
orated. A hoarse  roar  of  awed  plea- 
sure went  up  as  the  Highest  Born  ap- 
peared alone  on  his  lofty  balcony.  An 
insignificant  figure  in  his  plain  grey 
tunic,  he  stood  there  inclining  his 
head  slightly  to  the  ovation.  The  roar 
of  the  crowd  died  to  a murmur  as  the 
exalted  Chieftain  Commander,  leader 
of  all  the  Balthorian  forces,  strode 
down  the  cleared  path  from  the  gate 
of  the  inner-courtyard,  accompanied  by 
a group  of  nobles  whose  dress  in  color 
and  splendor  would  have  set  the  rain- 
bow to  shame.  Indeed,  the  Command- 
er himself  was  so  brilliantly  polished 
that  the  flashing  of  his  silver  breast- 
plate made  more  than  one  of  the  gap- 
ing crowd  blink,  while  the  women 
sucked  breath  in  enviously  at  the  silks 
and  satins  of  his  noble  entourage. 

The  men  standing  at  attention  in 
the  hot  sun  stiffened  to  a new  rigidity. 
Pyne’s  broad  chest  swelled  under  his 
green  tunic.  His  newly  bought  helmet 
sent  off  a glitter  that  rivaled  the  Com- 
mander's breastplate. 

The  Chieftain  Commander  began  at 
the  end  of  the  line  farthest  from  Pyne 
and  read  off  the  tale  of  each  man’s 
deed  of  valor.  At  the  end  of  each  little 
speech  he  placed  the  ribbon  of  the  dec- 
oration about  the  hero’s  neck.  Sus- 
pended from  each  ribbon  was  the  or- 
der of  merit  awarded;  a rosette  of 
gold,  a circle  of  bronze,  or  a tiny  silver 
sword.  None  of  these  was  of  the  high- 
est rank. 

When  he  reached  Pyne  he  unrolled 
the  last  sheet  with  a snap  and  read  in 
stentorian  tones; 

“Discuria  of  the  First  Order,  Pyne,” 

Pyne  felt  a glow  of  pleasure.  This 
was  the  first  he  had  heard  of  his  pro- 
motion. Five  more  quetas  a month. 
Enough  for  two  extra  bottles  of  wine. 

“Who  carried  the  body  of  his  noble 
commander,  Juta,  from  the  very  hands 
of  the  treacherous  Kerenese  to  the  sor- 
rowing arms  of  our  holy  army,  at  the 
risk  of  his  own  life,  in  order  that  our 
beloved  Juta  might  be  laid  to  rest  in 
the  tomb  of  his  ancestors  under  the 
auspices  of  the  servants  of  Higutah, 
the  Merciful.” 


(Continuation) 

At  the  sound  of  Higutah’s  name  the 
crowd  respectfully  lowered  its  head. 

The  Chieftain  Commander,  still 
holding  the  paper  in  his  hands,  looked 
out  at  the  listening  mob.  His  voice 
trembled  with  emotion  as  he  continued, 
“Balthorians,  take  this  man  for  your 
model.  In  him  you  see  the  highest  vir- 
tue a man  can  possess.  His  duty  to  the 
Blood  he  knew  was  stronger  than  any 
other  consideration,  even  the  instinct 
for  self-preservation.  Look  into  your 
own  hearts  an  ask  yourselves  if,  un- 
der the  same  circumstances,  you  might 
not  have  left  the  precious  body  of  the 
noble  Juta  to  be  desecrated  by  the 
fifthy  hands  of  the  barbarians. 

“Of  late  there  have  been  many  re- 
ports of  the  disrespect  citizens  have 
shown  to  members  of  the  Blood,  and 
there  have  been  grumblings  that  the 
penalty  of  death  is  too  harsh  for  such 
an  offense. 

“Remember  always  this  day  and  the 
example  that  Discuria  Pyne  has  shown 
you.  In  Balthor  the  highest  duty,  after 
rendering  proper  reverence  to  the  Ring 
and  Rod,  is  your  duty  to  the  Blood; 
the  Blood  who  have  been  ordained  by 
Higutah,  the  Merciful,  to  rule  you; 
the  Blood  who  love  you  and  protect 
you  and  lead  you  into  holy  battle 
against  the  unbeliever.” 

He  turned  to  Pyne,  his  ruddy  face 
almost  purple  with  emotion,  and  hung 
the  highest  order  a common  Balthor- 
ian could  receive,  the  silver-plated  Star 
of  Balthor,  about  Pyne’s  neck.  He 
grasped  Pyne’s  upper  arms  in  his 
hands  and  stood  for  a moment  in  si- 
lent comradeship,  pleased  with  the  evi- 
dence of  strong  feeling  he  saw  in  the 
tight  clenched  jaw  and  glistening  eyes 
of  his  warrior. 

However,  he  would  have  been  deep- 
ly shocked  if  he  could  have  known  the 
cause  of  this  visible  emotion.  Pyne 
was  fighting  down  a strong  compul- 
sion to  laugh.  He  remembered  the 
long  tiresome  trek  back  to  the  Balthor- 
ion  rendez-vous  with  the  rapidly  stiff- 
ening Juta  slung  over  his  back.  He 
wanted  to  bring  the  body  back  because 
he  knew  his  triumph  would  fade  un- 
less he  could  see  Juta’s  remains  laid 
away  in  a place  he  could  return  to 
again  and  again  and  again  to  renew 
this  exultance  that  even  now  was  trying 
to  force  its  way  to  this.  This  was  the 
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crowning  glory.  To  be  decorated  and 
honored  after  the  premeditated  mur- 
der of  a member  of  the  Blood;  life,  in- 
deed, was  good. 

As  the  Chieftain  Commander  and 
his  satellites  turned  away,  Pyne’s  eyes 
focused  on  a blonde  hear  in  the 
crowd.  His  heart  leapt.  It  was  Kati. 
He  could  see  tears  streaming  down 
her  cheeks,  and  he  wondered  a little. 
After  all  the  man  who  had  wronged 
her  was  dead.  Well,  perhaps  the  cere- 
mony had  brought  the  hurt  back  to 
her.  He  waited  impatiently  for  the 
banners  of  the  various  divisions  to  be 
decorated,  and  as  the  last  strain  of  the 
bag-pipe  died  out,  he  started  in  her 
direction.  The  crowd  surged  through 
the  stave-holders  and  Pyne  lost  sight  of 
Kati. 

Thinking  to  catch  her  as  he  left,  he 
hurried  to  post  himself  at  the  main 
gate  leading  to  the  street.  The  throng 
poured  out  between  the  massive  stones 
in  such  members  that  he  was  afraid 
he  might  lose  her  in  that  sea  of  mov- 
ing heads,  but  at  last  he  saw  the  gold- 
en hair  flashing  among  the  dark  polls 
of  the  black  haired  Low-landers. 

She  was  on  the  opposite  side,  separ- 
ated from  him  by  the  laughing,  shout- 
ing mob,  jostling  each  other  as  they 
hurried  home  to  their  noon  meal. 
Brown-skinned  girls,  lovely  in  their 
bright  holiday  robes,  flashed  inviting 


looks  at  the  stalwart  champion.  Their 
mothers  shook  their  arms  to  distract 
them,  but  at  the  same  time  smiled  en- 
couragement over  their  daughters' 
heads.  But  Pyne  had  eyes  for  nothing 
except  the  blonde  head  he  pursued. 

The  crowd  began  to  thin  out  as  they 
reached  the  poorer  section  of  the  town. 
Nowr  he  could  see  the  white  robe  more 
clearly.  He  increased  his  pace,  push- 
ing his  way  roughly  past  the  people 
who  separated  him  from  Kati.  Just  as 
he  came  up  with  her,  she  turned  into 
a narrow  doorway  in  a high  mudwall- 
ed  building. 

“Kati,”  he  called. 

She  paused,  framed  in  the  weather- 
ed doorway.  She  was  even  lovelier 
than  he  remembered.  Her  blonde  hair 
fell  in  a golden  cascade  about  her 
shoulders,  evidence  that  some  ancestor 
from  Persia  had  found  his  way  into 
those  Burmese  hills  before  the  dawn  of 
Balthorian  history.  Her  figure  was  no 
longer  girlish  but  filled  out  and  better 
proportioned.  She  still  had  the  proud, 
straight  carriage  of  her  hill  people,  and 
her  gray  eyes  gazed  straight  into  his. 

“You  must  remember  me,  Kati,”  he 
said  softly,  almost  shyly.  “The  tavern 
of  the  Broken  Sword  near  the  long- 
house  of  the  Bush-rangers.” 

She  nodded  and  he  saw  a suspicion 
of  tears  spring  into  her  eyes. 


“Yes,  I remember,”  she  murmured, 
her  voice  husky,  vibrant.  “Won’t  you 
come  in?” 

She  stood  aside  to  let  him  enter  and 
directed  him  up  the  shaky  stair  to  her 
rooms.  Just  inside  the  door  at  the  top 
of  the  landing  he  paused.  A gray-hair- 
ed woman  stared  at  him  without  ex- 
pression. She  was  rocking  a crude 
cradle  in  which  a baby  slept,  its  pudgy 
hands  curled  into  fists.  There  was  no 
mistaking  its  father.  Despite  the 
blonde  curls  that  covered  its  tiny  head, 
the  features  belonged  to  no  one  but 
Juta.  A smoldering  fire  sprang  into 
life  in  Pyne’s  heart,  but  no  sign  of  it 
showed  on  his  face  as  he  turned  to 
Kati. 

She  put  her  finger  to  her  lips  and 
beckoned  him  to  an  inner  room. 

“Kati,”  he  began,  “I  have — ” 

“Please,”  she  said,  “Let  me  first  tell 
you  how  grateful  I am  for  your  bring- 
ing the  body  of  the  father  of  my  child 
to  lie  with  his  ancestors.” 

The  lovely  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

Pyne  swallowed  hard,  bewildered. 

She  controlled  herself  with  a visible 
effort. 

“I  would  have  come  to  you  at  the 
Palace  and  said  this,  but  when  I reach- 
ed the  spot  where  you  had  stood,  you 
had  disappeared,”  she  continued. 

“But,  Kati,”  he  said,  “This  Juta  who 
wronged  you — .” 

“Wronged  me!”  she  exclaimed.  “I 
am  proud  to  have  borne  the  child  of 
Juta.  A finer  man  has  never  lived. 
You  yourself  should  know  how  good 
and  kind  he  was.  Perhaps  we  were 
not  married,”  her  voice  grew  a little 
wistful,  “but  after  all  I am  a common- 
er. I did  not  really  expect  it.”  There 
was  a troubled  tone  in  the  musical 
voice  as  she  went  on.  “He  did  not  an- 
swer my  letters.”  Then,  with  renewed 
confidence.  “Probably  he  never  receiv- 
ed them.” 

Pyne  saw  again  the  noisy  long- 
house,  the  hooting  warriors,  the  brassy 
voice  of  Juta  reading  the  tender  words 
of  love  to  the  grinning  ruffians.  Juta, 
who  had  tired  of  any  woman  as  soon 
as  he  had  won  her,  ever  eager  to  prove 
his  manhood  in  new  conquests. 

Pyne’s  black  eyes  softened  as  he  saw 
her  gray  ones  shining  with  witheld 
tears,  her  lips  trying  to  be  firm.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  in  his  mind.  She 
still  loved  Juta. 

“Tell  me,”  she  said,  her  long  lashes 
dropping  to  veil  her  eyes,”  Did  he  ever 

( Continued  on  page  21 ) 
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NANCY 


(Continuation) 


sleepness  night,  I promised  myself  I 
would  ask  Nancy  to  marry  me  that 
very  day.  And  what  a day!  It  was 
one  of  those  typical  early  summer  days 
about  which  poets  so  often  write.  I 
jumped  out  of  my  coupe,  slamming 
the  door  a little  harder  than  usual.  In 
front  of  Nancy’s  bell  I stopped,  and 


HICUTAH 

(Conclusion) 

speak  of  me?  Before  he  died  did  he,” 
she  paused,  and  then  went  on  with  a 
rush,  “did  he  mention  my  name?” 

Pyne  cleared  his  throat.  He  turned 
his  gaze  down,  seeing  the  frayed  edges 
of  her  white  robe,  escaping  those  gray 
eyes  that  sought  his  again. 

“Yes,”  he  said  at  last,  his  voice  low 
and  uneven.  “His  last  word  when  I 
reached  him  was  ‘Kati’.” 

Too  late  he  thought  that  the  lie 
was  too  trite,  too  obvious,  but  he  felt 
her  soft  hand  grasping  his,  carrying  it 
to  her  lips. 

“Oh!  Higutah  is  indeed  merciful!” 
she  cried,  and  all  the  doubts  had  left 
her  voice.  “He  loved  me  truly.  And 
to  think  I feared,  oh  just  a little,  but 
I was  afraid.” 

“I  must  go  now,”  said  Pyne  des- 
perately, disengaging  his  hand. 

Kati  smiled  fondly  at  him. 

“You  are  a good  man,  Pyne,”  she 
said,  “A  true  friend.” 

But  Pyne  knew  that  her  words  were 
coming  from  a heart  filled  with  love 
for  Juta. 

He  made  his  farewells  and  left, 
stumbling  blindly  down  the  stairs. 

In  the  street  he  walked  with  hurried 
pace,  heedless  of  glances.  He  wanted 
to  rub  out  this  hurt  which  was  biting 
his  heart.  He  walked  for  a long  time, 
not  knowing  where  his  feet  carried 
him.  At  last  the  sound  of  revelery  com- 
ing from  up  ahead  filtered  into  his 
consciousness.  He  stared  for  a mo- 
ment, and  then  a bitter  smile  grew  on 
his  face.  His  step  took  on  a new  pur- 
pose, bearing  him  to  the  bazaar,  where 
the  balconied  houses  were  ringing 
with  the  noise  that  soldiers  had  made 
in  similar  places  since  time  began. 


just  for  a second  I pondered,  “Did  I 
slam  that  door  because  of  my  vitality, 
or  was  it  to  give  myself  a little  extra 
surge?” 

As  I waited  for  the  buzzer  to  open 
the  door,  an  elderly  couple  entered  the 
hallway  and  waited  behind  me.  I felt 
very  uneasy.  Matters  were  not  helped 
when  the  buzzer  interruped  my  quan- 
deries,  and  I burst  the  door  open,  only 
to  have  it  slam  back  against  the  wall. 
I walked  to  the  automatic  elevator  and 
pushed  the  button.  The  door  opened. 
The  man  and  women  followed  me  in, 
and  as  the  elevator  started  up,  I whis- 
tled a little  tune  to  keep  up  my  show 
of  nonchalance.  I could  sense  these  peo- 
ple staring  at  me  from  behind  and  I 
wondered  why  they  made  me  so  un- 
easy. My  disquietude  left  me  the  mo- 
ment Nancy  opened  her  door.  I al- 
ways did  experience  a pulse  increase 
when  I saw  her,  but  that  afternoon  I 
actually  felt  refreshed.  She  was  poured 
into  a black  afternoon  dress.  High  on 
her  chest,  she  wore  an  imitation  gold 
chatelaine — a swami  attached  to  a cut- 
lass by  a chain.  The  pin  accentuated 
the  fullness  of  her  bosom.  I agreed  to 
a drink,  and  as  she  walked  forward  to 
the  liquor  cabinet,  I recalled  her  soft 
muscles  which  seemed  to  ripple  like 
those  of  a sleek  wellgroomed  filly. 

“This  will  cost  you  one  kiss,”  she 
said  as  she  handed  me  the  glass. 

I pecked  at  her  discontentedly.  I 
wanted  the  little  vixen  so  doggone 
much,  and  yet  deep  within  me  I felt 
that  she  would  never  be  mine.  But  I 
optimistically  asked  if  she  would  “let 
me  take  care  of  her  for  the  rest  of  her 
life”.  When  I spoke  she  looked  away 
suddenly,  so  that  a sun  beam  falling 
through  the  French  doors,  played 
among  the  ringlets  of  her  upswept 
hair.  She  turned  around,  walked  to 
the  window,  pulled  a drape  to  one 
side  and  stared  into  the  streets  below. 
I knew  what  the  answer  would  be  be- 
fore she  spoke.  Every  organ  in  me 
was  screaming,  “Why  not  . . . why 
not  . . . why  not?  And  I wanted  to 
ask  her  the  same  question  but  still  I 
stood  silently  and  listened  to  her  del- 
iberate excuse. 

“Darling,  I’m  sorry.  I don’t  know 
if  I love  you.  Why  can’t  we  wait  a 
little  bit — just  to  make  sure?  I swear 
there’s  no  one  but  you.” 


II 

What  had  possessed  me  to  visit 
Nancy  that  night  I’ll  never 
know.  I had  been  playing  poker  a few 
nights  after  my  recent  turn-down.  I 
couldn’t  seem  to  concentrate  on  my 
cards  and  I had  been  losing  consistent- 
ly. At  eleven  o’clock  I stood  up,  bade 
the  boys  good  night,  started  home,  and 
here  I was,  parked  on  East  57th  Street. 
I sat  in  the  car  and  debated  as  to 
whether  I should  or  shouldn’t  ring 
Nancy’s  bell. 

I caught  the  door  just  as  a man  was 
coming  out.  At  Nancy’s  door  I heard 
a radio  blaring  forth.  A man  in  a tux 
opened  the  door  to  my  knock.  His 
collar  was  undone,  his  hair  mussed 
and  he  reeked  of  liquor.  I pushed  by 
him  into  the  room. 

“What  the  hell  do  you  want!”  he 
hissed.  Nancy  stood  at  the  far  end  of 
the  room  with  a glass  in  her  hand, 
gazing  at  me  unbelievingly.  I glanced 
at  her  just  for  a second,  then  turned 
to  the  fellow.  He  was  just  about  my 
size,  maybe  about  20  pounds  heavier. 
But  I was  almost  crazed  with  anger, 
and  that  more  than  evened  the  score. 
With  all  the  strength  I had,  I swung. 
My  fist  crunched,  once,  against  skin 
and  cartilage  and  down  he  went.  I 
pulled  my  hankerchief  out  and  wiped 
the  blood  from  my  hand. 

Nancy,  who  all  this  time  stood  mo- 
tionless, suddenly  stepped  forward  like 
a tigress  ready  to  spring,  and  in  a 
deadly  monotone  she  spat,  “Get  . . out 
. . of  . . here.  Get  out!  Do  you  think 
I would  marry  you,  you  fool!  You  and 
your  little  white  cottage.  You  and 
your  fireplace  and  your  slippers  and 
your  nursery.  I hate  your  kind  of  life, 
with  its  smug  hypocrits.  I hate  you. 
Now  get  out  of  here!  Get  out!” 

I wanted  to  kill  her  then — to  smoth- 
er her  hysterical  words.  I conquered 
impulse,  slowly  turned  around,  picked 
up  my  fallen  hat,  and  walked  out  the 
door. 

The  days  that  followed  were  torture 
to  me.  Try  as  I might,  I could  not 
get  Nancy  out  of  my  mind.  I thought 
of  her  constantly — her  laugh — her 
voice — her  eyes.  I took  walks  at  night. 
Never  hurrying.  For  I had  no  one 
waiting  my  return.  But  I would  not 
walk  for  long.  The  couples  on 
the  street  would  only  remind  me  of 
Nancy  and  myself,  and  every  day  I 
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(Conclusion) 


would  have  to  forget  her  again. 

I was  sure,  now,  that  she  hadn’t 
been  expecting  anyone  that  first  day  I 
met  her.  I knew  she  was  no  good,  yet 
I could  not  seem  to  free  myself  of  her. 

One  evening  I was  sitting  at  home 
feeling  sorry  for  myself  when  Lt.  Dan 
McNulty  phoned.  “How  about  join- 
ing us  on  a raid?”  Police  raids  are 
news,  especially  raids  from  the  depart- 
ment that  Dan  belongs  to,  so  I tagged 
along. 

The  radio  car  careened  into  the  low- 
er part  of  Harlem  and  pulled  up  be- 
fore a dingy  red  brick  tenement.  A 
police  cordon  had  already  covered  the 
house,  and  the  usual  crowds  had  gath- 
ered to  watch. 

McNulty  and  I pushed  by  the 
guards  into  the  house.  Coming  down 
the  stairs  were  four  policemen,  their 
guns  drawn,  preceded  by  two  negroes, 
two  white  men,  and  three  white  girls. 

The  girls  were  screaming  vile  names 
at  the  policemen.  I was  staggered 
when  I recognized  one  of  the  girls.  I 
knew  I did  not  have  the  strength  to 
face  her.  I pushed  back  into  the  street 
and  stopped  before  the  milling, 
screaming  mob.  My  breath  came  hard, 
my  head  reeled.  The  laughing  faces 
and  white  teeth  of  the  people  twisted 


into  snarling,  sabre-toothed,  carnive- 
rous  animal  heads;  hundreds  of  eyes 
all  seemed  to  focus  on  me  with  a 
mixed  expression  of  mocking  pity  and 
searing  hatred;  sweat  stained  shirts 
dripped  blood  from  the  armpits;  the 
calls  of  one  to  another — the  yelling  of 
a mother  to  her  little  son — the  cries 
and  screams  of  the  fugitives  reached 
me  from  a thousand  miles  away,  and 
played  a tattoo  on  my  ear  drums  . . . 

At  the  police  station  I related  to  Dan 
my  peculiar  situation.  He  promised  to 
help  me. 

# # # * 

An  hour  later  I watched  Nancy 
climb  out  of  the  cab.  Her  shoulders 
sagged;  her  step  had  lost  the  jaunty  air 
that  I remembered  so  well;  a short 
jacket  hung  from  her  finger  tips  and 
swept  the  ground.  I dashed  across  the 
street  and  took  her  by  the  arm.  She 
was  too  sunken  in  despair  to  show  any 
resistance. 

When  I had  closed  the  door  to  her 
apartment,  she  flung  herself  into  a 
deep  chair  and  stared  at  a spot  on  the 
rug. 

I poured  two  drinks  and  handed  one 
to  Nancy.  She  gulped  it  down  and 
reached  for  mine.  I handed  her  the 
second  and  began  to  utter  words  that 


I had  hashed  and  rehashed,  over  and 
over  again,  the  past  hour. 

I explained  to  her  that  I still  loved 
her — that  I still  wanted  to  marry  her. 

When  I finished  speaking,  she 
looked  up.  Her  eyes,  I remember, 
which  were  still  the  softest  of  any  I’ve 
known,  were  squinted  a bit  in  a vain 
attempt  to  look  hard. 

“Do  you  know  that  I was  just  picked 
up  by  the  vice  squad?  I’m  nothing 
but  a habitual  drunkard — a common 

wh ” 

“Nancy,  I love  you!  You’re  sick  and 
I can  cure  you.  We’ll  go  away  just 
the  two  of  us.”  I found  myself  speak- 
ing as  one  speaks  to  a child. 

She  looked  up  at  me  then.  Tears 
began  to  gather  on  her  lashes  and  then 
jumped  off,  one  by  one,  and  ran  down 
to  meet  the  corners  of  her  mouth.  I’ll 
never  forget  that  look,  for  I finally 
knew’  the  love  that  I so  long  sought. 

# * # # 

I had  not  had  enough  time  the  next 
morning  to  hang  up  my  hat  before  my 
desk  phone  rang.  It  was  one  of  our 
men  who  wanted  to  report  a suicide 
. . . a beautiful  woman  . . . East  57th 
Street.  I gave  him  rewrite  and  slowly 
replaced  the  receiver. 


PASSING  THOUGHTS 

LEONARD  S.  ZAHN 


My  love  is  a shadow,  no  more,  tender  and  sweet; 

Yet  remote  in  spirit  and  body. 

Nearness  brings  joy  and  strength,  but  with  gentleness; 

The  aura  of  warm  flesh,  without  artifice,  awakens  desire 
And  stirs  the  blood  while  effacing  reason. 

My  love  is  a memory,  remembered  but  not  known. 

Of  words  and  embraces  sponsored  by  passion. 

Sweet  lips,  soft  curve  of  breast  and  thigh. 

Soul  and  substance,  all  instill  a strange  reverence. 

The  arms  clasp  but  briefly,  they  do  not  retain. 

My  love  is  a doubt,  and  torment,  too,  for  pride. 

Strong  and  harsh,  ties  the  tongue  or  loosens  it  foolishly. 
Distance  prods  the  imagination  and  brings  pain  with  despair; 
But  the  mind  preserves  a dream  for  future  reality,  dimly  seen, 
And  hope  has  inspiration  from  the  present. 


ETHELBERT  WHITE 


PRAYER 

I know  a place  in  the  mountains 
where  few  people  go.  It  isn’t  far 
from  the  city,  it  isn’t  difficult  to  reach; 
yet  few  people  go  there  because  it  is 
too  quiet,  because  there  are  no  other 
humans  to  accompany  them.  Here  no 
hawkers  vend  their  soda  with  raucous 
shouts;  here  no  skinny  boys  and  grace- 
less girls  shriek  their  games;  here  no 
people  come  to  soil  the  beauty  of  na- 
ture with  their  broken  bottles,  their 
garbage  left  over  from  picnics,  and 
their  own  defiling  bodies.  Here  alone 
comes  the  philosopher,  the  poet,  the 
dreamer — here  alone  walks  the  lover 
of  God. 


Peace  is  rare  in  this  world  and  a 
quiet  corner  is  worth  a million  Man- 
hattans.  At  Lake  Woodmere  there  is 
peace — it  is  calm  and  beautiful  as  a 
nun  praying  before  the  Madonna.  The 
tarn  is  clear  and  cool  as  the  mountain 
air  above  it  and  little  ripples  glide 
from  one  shore  to  the  other. 

When  I am  alone  in  the  universe, 
sick  of  world  and  sick  of  man,  I walk 
to  the  shores  of  my  lake  and  rest  on 
the  pine  needles  and  moss.  I gaze  at 
the  near  green  mountains  and  the 
more  distant  blues  ones.  They  too 
seem  pensive,  brooding.  The  lake  lies 
under  the  sky  and  reflects  its  beauty; 


PAUL  FELDMAN 


the  trees  murmur;  the  birds  sing. 
Here  is  serenity.  Here  is  my  temple, 
my  choir,  my  holy  water,  my  altar.  My 
God  is  before  me — the  God  of  Beauty, 
Nature,  Love,  Peace.  Lying  here,  I 
am  one  with  my  surroundings  and  I 
know  the  world  is  a divine  unity  and 
life  a holy  beauty.  Oh  God,  God!  God 
of  despairing  man!  God  of  man  in 
tears!  Maker  of  beauty  and  Maker  of 
love!  Grant  me  the  peace  and  happi- 
ness I’ve  known  by  the  shores  of  my 
wooded  lake — grant  me  the  hope  I’ve 
felt  and  the  love  of  you  I’ve  known 
there.  Grant  me  these  forever! 
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BRIEF  GLORY 


(Continuation) 


further  embarrassment  by  holding  it 
for  him. 

“How  many  Boche  are  there?”  Pete 
asked  the  wide-eyed  Frenchman. 

“I  don’t  know,”  the  farmer  admit- 
ted, shrugging  his  shoulders.  “Last 
night  I put  much  hay  in  the  entrance 
of  my  hayloft,  and  today  I find  it 
pushed  aside.  Someone  went  in  dur- 
ing  night.  It  must  have  been  le  Boche.” 
“Well,  let’s  go.”  Pete  said.  “Lead 
the  way,  monsieur.” 

“This  is  gonna  be  good,”  Kluth 
chuckled.  He  reached  back,  finished 
his  glass  and  smacked  his  lips.  “Ain’t 
had  a good  shot  at  a lousy  Kraut  for 
a hell  of  a while.” 

The  three  started  for  the  front  door. 
The  French  family  worriedly  advised 
the  unsteady  doughboys  to  be  careful. 
As  they  came  out  into  the  grey  drizzle, 
Pete  saw  the  captain  in  the  shelter  of 
a barn  door  across  the  street. 

“We’d  better  check  with  the  old 
man,”  he  said  to  Kluth. 

“To  hell  with  him.  We  can  handle 
this  alone,”  Kluth  said  recklessly. 

“I  think  we  ought  to  let  him  know 
about  it  in  case  something  happens.” 
“Like  hell.  We  tell  him  and  he’ll 
get  the  whole  damned  combat  team 
up  there.  This  is  our  show.” 

Pete  lit  a cigarette.  His  brow  wrink- 
led in  a valiant  attempt  to  think.  Kluth 
patted  his  buddy  warmly  on  the  back, 
almost  whispering  close  to  his  face: 
“Look,  Pete.  This  is  what  we’ve  been 
looking  for.  Things  are  pretty  quiet 
right  now.  You  and  me  go  up  to  that 
barn,  shoot  the  derriere  off  those 
Krauts,  and  we’ll  be  the  heroes  of  this 
town.  With  that  and  your  parlee-voo, 
we’ll  have  it  made.  Beaucoup  women, 
beaucoup  schnapps!  O-la-la,  let’s  go!” 
Pete  stepped  back,  wiping  Kluth’s 
spray  from  his  face. 

“I  don't  know  now,”  he  hesitated. 
Kluth  pushed  him  gently  toward 
the  street.  “Come  on.  We’ll  have  it 
made,  I tell  ya.” 

“O.K.,”  Pete  conceded,  his  eyes 
lighting  up,  “this  is  gonna  be  good. 
Beaucoup  fireworks!  Beaucoup  cele- 
brations! And  don't  forget,  I get  first 
pick  of  the  Jerries’  pistols.”  He  turn- 
ed to  the  fretting  Frenchman,  “Al- 
lons,  monsieur!” 

The  two  doggies  each  grabbed  one 
of  the  Frenchman’s  arms  and  half 


dragged  him  into  the  street. 

“Which  way?  Pete  asked. 

The  Frenchman’s  drooping  mous- 
tache danced  as  he  babbled  wildly  and 
pointed  up  the  street.  The  three  start- 
ed in  that  direction,  the  chubby 
Frenchman  panting  to  keep  up  with 
the  Americans’  stride.  The  poor  peas- 
ant had  reason  to  complain  as  the 
swaying  shoulders  of  the  tall  G.I.’s 
close  by  his  sides  jostled  him  roughly 
from  side  to  side  and  gave  him  no 
choice  of  course.  They  seemed  to 
wander  into  every  puddle  in  the  street 
and  their  sloshing  feet  splashed  his 
wooden  shoes  full  of  mud  and  water. 
Bad  enough  that  the  rain  had  to  come 
down  without  these  savages  from 
America  kicking  it  up  again. 

“Are  we  gonna  do  a job  on  these 
Krauts!”  Kluth  chuckled. 

“Those  Heinie  bastards  will  soon 
know  that  they’re  in  the  wrong  barn!” 
Pete  laughed. 

“Fritz,  here  we  come!"  Kluth 
laughingly  warned  as  he  slapped  the 
Frenchman  generously  on  the  back. 

They  had  gone  about  a hundred 
yards  when  they  passed  by  a bou- 
langerie  at  a bend  in  the  street. 
Through  the  open  door,  Pete  got  a 
glance  of  Ting  Lawrence  bargaining 
cigarettes  for  bread. 

“Hey,  Kluth!”  Pete  said,  “Ting’s  in 
there.  Let’s  get  him  to  come  along. 
He’s  got  a rifle.” 

“Naw.  Hurry  up.  Don’t  let  him 
see  us,”  Kluth  warned  as  he  dragged 
the  Frenchman  through  an  ankle-deep 
puddle. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  Pete  asked 
“Ting’s  a good  man  for  this  stuff.” 
“Don’t  be  so  damned  stupid.  That’d 
screw  up  the  whole  works.  Now,  look. 
If  one  man  does  something  like  this, 
he’s  a hero.  If  two  men  do  it,  they’re 
two  heroes.  But  if  three  or  more  guys 
do  the  job,  they’re  just  soldiers  of  their 
country  doing  their  duty.” 

“Ya,  ya.  I see  what  you  mean.” 

The  Frenchman  sighed  with  relief 
as  he  pointed  ahead  of  them  to  one  of 
the  row  of  grey-stone  houses  that  lined 
the  street.  “That  is  my  house.”  The 
house  and  barn,  like  all  the  others, 
were  under  the  same  roof. 

Pete  passed  the  word  to  Kluth  and 
they  both  unslung  their  greaseguns 
and  carried  them  in  one  hand.  The 


Frenchman  shouted  a hurried  streak 
of  tumbling  words  to  a woman  pump- 
ing water  from  a squeaking,  long- 
handled  pump  across  the  street.  With- 
out answering  she  frantically  pushed 
her  two  children  into  the  house,  came 
back  to  slam  the  shutters  and  then 
disappeared  behind  the  heavy  wooden 
door.  A man,  apparently  her  husband, 
ran  out,  putting  on  his  coat  and  Pete’s 
guide  said  something  about  “deux 
braves  Americains,”  “un  bon  fracas,” 
and  “beaucoup  de  Boches  morts.”  He 
ran  up  the  street,  spreading  the  word 
and  the  Frenchman  with  Pete  and 
Kluth  shouted  to  everyone  he  saw. 
Before  the  doggies  reached  the  barn 
there  was  a crowd  of  French  men  and 
a few  women  assembled  in  the  street. 
They  wore  pleased  grins  in  the  drizzle 
and  chattered  in  low  voices,  pointing 
to  the  Americans  and  then  to  the  barn. 

The  puffing  and  dishevelled  French- 
man stopped  in  front  of  his  house. 
The  women  in  the  crowd  faded  from 
the  group  and  slipped  into  the  door- 
ways across  the  street.  The  doughboys 
took  off  their  raincoats  and  dropped 
them  on  the  wheelbarrow  by  the  ma- 
nure pile.  Rebuckling  their  cartridge 
belts  on,  they  stuck  a couple  of  loaded 
magazines  in  their  side  jacket  pockets 
so  that  the  ends  stuck  out  handy  but 
held  secure  by  the  belt.  The  French- 
man, his  nervous  hands  visibly  shak- 
ing, watched  them  impatiently.  He 
flinched  as  Kluth,  swaying  by  the 
door,  cocked  his  grease-gun  with  a 
hard  crack. 

"OETE  nodded  his  head  and  the 
Frenchman  opened  the  small  door 
that  was  built  in  the  large  barn  door. 
The  crowd  of  men  hastily  melted  into 
shelter  of  the  houses  and  barns.  The 
street  was  suddenly  silent  and  desert- 
ed. Only  the  slight  movement  of 
shutters  betrayed  the  eager  eyes  that 
awaited  the  fatal  engagement.  The 
doggies  followed  the  Frenchman  into 
the  dim  interior  of  the  barn.  Leading 
them  around  a hay  wagon,  the  farmer 
pointed  to  the  entrance  of  the  loft.  It 
was  a narrow  opening  in  the  wall  a 
man’s  height  from  the  floor.  The  end 
of  a frail  ladder  disappeared  in  the 
loose  hay  that  filled  half  of  the  en- 
trance. 

“Gimme  a grenade,  Pete,”  Kluth 
whispered  as  he  peered  up  into  the 
gloom  of  the  loft. 
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“Don’t  have  one,”  Pete  whispered 
back  setting  his  helmet  tight  on  his 
head. 

“What  the  hell’s  the  matter  with 
you  cornin’  on  a job  like  this  with  no 
grenades?”  Kluth  grumbled.  “Aw, 
bull.  We’ll  get  ’em  out  without  gren- 
ades.” 

The  doggies  approached  the  ladder 
cautiously.  The  peasant  crouched  be- 
hind a barrel. 

“Let  ’em  have  it!”  Kluth  whispered. 

The  sub-machine  guns  sprang  to 
life.  The  metallic  chatter  roared  in  the 
enclosed  space.  Long  tongues  of  red 
flames  reached  in  the  dimness  for  the 
loft.  Splinters  of  wood  flew  about  the 
entrance  and  little  bunches  of  hay  fell 
to  the  floor.  A few  long,  quick  bursts 
and  the  men  reloaded  with  fresh  mag- 
azines. Shouting  wildly:  “Hende  ho! 
Hende  ho!  Come  out  you  goddam 
bastards!  Hende  ho!”  they  charged  up 
the  ladder,  firing  scattered  shots 
through  the  opening.  They  scrambled 
into  the  loft  and  leaped  to  either  side. 
Their  yells  and  the  heavy  rattle  of  their 
grease-guns  filled  the  barn  as  they 
splayed  the  loft  with  short  quick 
bursts  of  fire. 

“Where  the  hell  are  the  yellow 
bastards?”  Kluth  muttered,  scanning 
the  loft  as  he  reloaded. 

“Must  be  hiding  in  the  hay,”  Pete 
warned.  “Lets  dig  ’em  out.” 

Staying  close  to  each  other,  so  that 
no  Jerry  could  pop  up  between  them 
they  began  stomping  in  the  hay,  eyes 
alert,  constantly  covering  the  whole 
loft. 

“Duval!”  a strong  voice  called  from 
below.  “Duval!  Kluth!  Come  out  of 
there!”  It  was  the  voice  of  their  pla- 
toon sergeant. 

“Oh!  Oh!”  Pete  groaned.  “Foster 
again.” 

“Tell  him  he’s  late  for  the  show,” 
Kluth  grunted. 

“Duval!  Kluth!  Do  you  hear  me? 
Come  out  of  there,”  the  sergeant  or- 
dered again. 

“Yeah,  Foster,  cornin’,”  Kluth 
shouted  as  he  continued  stomping  in 
the  hay.  “Come  on  out,  Fritz.  We 
got  ya!” 

“Look’s  like  they’re  not  here,”  Pete 
said  sadly. 

Kluth  let  go  with  a stream  of  curses. 
“That  crazy  Frog’s  got  rocks  in  his 
noggin.  Ain’t  a single  Jerry  in  the 
whole  stinking  barn.” 

“Guess  not,”  Pete  hooked  the  sling  in 
the  crook  of  his  arm  and  reached  for 


a cigarette.  “Let’s  go  out  before  Fos- 
ter ruins  his  lungs.” 

While  Kluth  took  a last  look 
around,  Pete  jumped  from  the  loft 
and,  slinging  his  weapon,  strode  up  to 
the  broad-shoulder  figure  of  the  ser- 
geant just  inside  the  door. 

“Yeah,  Foster.  What  d’you  want?” 

Peter  squirted  a stream  of  tobacco 
juice  into  the  corner  to  contain  him- 
self. “Where’s  Kluth?  The  minute  I 
turn  my  back,  you  two  are  off  again.” 

“What  do  you  mean,  Foster?  Pete 
asked  innocently. 

“You  know  what  I mean.  Both  of 
you  drunk,  shooting  up  a town  . . . ” 


“Wait  a minute,  Sergeant,”  Pete 
warned,  “I’m  not  drunk.” 

“Give  me  your  weapon,”  the  ser- 
geant ordered  reaching  for  Pete’s 
grease-gun. 

“Why?”  Pete  stepped  back. 

“Don’t  give  me  an  argument.” 

Pete  hesitated.  “O.K.  You’ve  got 
the  rank.”  He  unslung  his  weapon, 
flipped  on  the  safety,  and  sullenly 
handed  it  to  the  sergeant. 

Kluth,  slapping  the  hayseed  from 
his  wet  jacket,  ambled  up  to  the  two. 
“What  the  hell’s  the  excitement?  Red 
Cross  coffee  wagon?  Or  did  the  colo- 
nel lose  his  bottle  again?” 

The  sergeant  reached  out.  “Give  me 
your  weapon.” 

“What  the  hell  is  this?”  Kluth  ask- 
ed, arrogantly  tipping  back  his  helmet. 

“You’re  drunk,  Kluth,  and  you’d 
better  give  me  your  weapon,”  the  ser- 
geant said  and  the  cud  of  tobacco 
bulged  in  his  cheek. 


“Who’s  drunk?”  Kluth  snarled. 
“You  don’t  take  my  grease-gun.”  He 
levelled  the  weapon  at  the  sergeant’s 
chest.  “Nobody  takes  my  weapon.” 

The  sergeant  repeated  stressing  eve- 
ry word:  “Give  me  your  weapon.” 

“Give  it  to  him,  Kluth,”  Pete  ad- 
vised him.  “We’ll  just  get  in  trouble. 
Give  it  to  him.” 

“Alright,  Foster,”  Kluth  conceded. 
“But  you  won’t  get  away  with  it.  I’ll 
see  the  colonel  about  this.” 

He  flung  the  weapon  carelessly  to 
the  sergeant.  Catching  it  in  mid-air, 
the  sergeant  slung  it  with  the  two  al- 
ready on  his  left  shoulder. 

“O.K.  Let’s  go.  Back  to  the  track,” 
he  ordered  as  he  stepped  aside  and 
motioned  toward  the  door. 

Kluth  and  Pete  stepped  out  of  the 
barn  to  see  a crowd  of  G.I.’s  and  civil- 
ians looking  on  curiously  and  inquir- 
ing about  the  shooting.  Faces  peered 
out  of  windows,  and  men  all  along  the 
street  were  looking  inquisitively  to- 
ward the  barn. 

The  Frenchmen  shrugged  their 
shoulders  and  raised  their  eyebrows. 
Ting  Lawrence  was  there  and  asked: 
“How  many  Jerries  d’ya  get,  Pete?” 

Pete’s  eyes  could  have  killed  him. 
Kluth  growled:  “Blow  it  out  your  ba- 
zooka.” 

The  sergeant  behind  them  ordered: 
“Let’s  go!” 

“What’s  your  hurry?”  Kluth  grum- 
bled. “It’s  a long  war.” 

The  burly  sergeant,  two  subma- 
chine guns  on  his  shoulder  and  one  in 
his  hand,  urged  his  two  unarmed  men 
through  the  crowd.  Kluth  found  it 
difficult  to  keep  his  arrogant  mien, 
while  Pete  sought  comfort  by  hitching 
his  collar  and  putting  his  hands  in  his 
pockets.  The  civilians  began  to  shuf- 
fle about,  and  a whisper  began  and 
spread  through  the  crowd.  The  whis- 
per grew  to  a heavy  murmur.  Wom- 
en backed  away,  and  the  glance  in 
their  eyes  was  far  from  friendly.  There 
was  an  ominous  tone  in  the  men’s 
rasping  phrases.  The  faces  and  voices 
troubled  Kluth.  Looking  sidewise  at 
Pete,  he  asked:  “What’s  the  matter 

with  these  people?  What  the  hell  are 
they  saying?” 

Pete  kept  his  eyes  straight  ahead  and 
swallowed:  “We’re  murderers.  Gang- 
sters from  Chicago.” 
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The  Blind  Pilot 


Our  Father  Who 
Art  In  Heaven 

CHARLES  F.  PLUMER 

What  did  I forget  last  night 
Before  I went  to  bed? 

’Cause  I didn’t  sleep  so  well,  Mom, 
Some  dreams  went  through  my  head. 

An’  they  seem  so  strange  to  me 
But  I remember  them, 

Because  Someone  kept  saying,  Mom, 
“Oh,  don’t  do  that  again.” 

When  I got  up  this  mornin’ 

I couldn’t  understand, 

‘Cause  this  Man  was  awful  nice,  Mom. 
He  took  me  by  the  hand 

And  led  me  to  a stable. 

Do  you  know  what  was  there? 

A very  little  Baby,  Mom, 

A baby  Boy  was  there. 

An'  jus’  then  somethin’  happened  . . . 
1 stood  upon  a hill 
And  a Man  hung  on  a cross,  Mom, 
And  He  was  very  still. 

And  a lady  stood  right  near 
And  a man  was  there,  too, 

And  He  said:  “Son,  behold  thy 
Mother; 

Mother,  behold  thy  son.” 

March  4,  1947 


LOUIS  M.  CHEVALIER 


They  say  I’ll  never  fly  again: 

I’m  blind  you  know. 

For  when  the  searing  flames 
Engulfed  the  ship 

My  last  wide  look  of  earth  and  sky 
was  gone. 

They  say  I’ll  never  fly  again: 

I’m  blind  you  know. 

But  what  do  earthlings  know  of 
flight? 

For  soaring  thru  the  clouds  and  in  the 
blue 

I reached  a oneness  with  the  One 
That  gave  me  life. 

They  say  I’ll  never  fly  again: 

But  they’re  all  wrong. 

For  in  my  thoughts  I climb  on  high. 
And  in  those  cloud  built  castles  of  the 
air 

I’m  well  again, 

And  see  the  glory  that  is  God. 

They  say  I’ll  never  fly  again. 

But  can  a man  who  once  has  loved  so 
deep. 

So  deep  that  all  within  him  hurt, 

Cut  out  that  love? 

My  eyes  are  dead. 

But  in  their  place 

My  soul  gives  greater  of  its  strength. 
And  when  I choose, 

I FLY  AGAIN. 


Mother 

CHARLES  PLUMER 

In  my  mind  I have  the  thought 
Of  one  thing  or  another — 

But  in  my  heart,  I’ve  locked  away 
The  memory  of  Mother. 

October  1944 
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try  to  lick  each  other  because  if  one  of 
us  should  lose,  he’d  lose  face  in  the 
eyes  of  the  kids. 

So  Jimmy  and  I stepped  into  the 
ring  and  sparred  around  while  the 
kids  sat  around  and  cheered  us  on. 
Buck  was  the  referee.  Jimmy  and  I put 
on  a good,  well  rehearsed  show.  At  the 
end  of  three  rounds  Buck  declared  the 
fight  a draw;  Jimmy  and  I shook 
hands  and  the  kids  were  happy.  As  I 
climbed  out  of  the  ring,  Benny,  who 
had  been  watching  the  fight  with  the 
eyes  of  a connoisseur,  sneered  at  me, 

“You  think  you’re  hot  stuff?” 

“We-e-ell,”  I said,  “I  can  take  care 
of  myself.” 

“I’d  like  to  see  you  take  care  of 
yourself  against  Blackie  Miller.”  Ben- 
ny began  to  laugh  as  if  this  was  the 
hugest  joke  in  the  world. 

“Bring  him  around.”  I said  and 
walked  off. 

That  night  Benny  pulled  out  again. 
We  looked  for  him  everywhere  in 
camp.  Then  the  State  Troopers  looked 
for  him.  Nobody  could  find  him,  so 
we  figured  that  he  must  have  made  it 
to  Boston.  Buck  gave  me  the  key  to 
the  car  and  told  me  to  bring  him  back. 
Then  he  called  the  Boston  police. 

I drove  into  Boston  by  the  way  of 
Quincy.  The  street  Benny  lived  on, 
was  one  of  those  streets  where  the  beer 
costs  ten  cents,  the  movies  eleven  cents, 
where  people  throw  their  rubbish  on 
the  street,  and  where  the  cops  walk  in 
pairs. 

Benny’s  house  was  a two-story  red 
brick  building.  I parked  in  front  of  it. 
got  out  of  the  car,  locked  the  doors, 
and  made  my  way  around  five  or  six 
trash  cans  which  blocked  the  entrance 
to  the  house.  I pushed  the  door  open 
and  was  surrounded  by  darkness 
smelling  of  stale  beer,  mouldy  pota- 
toes, dirt  and  stuffiness. 

I got  used  to  the  darkness  and  look- 
ed for  Benny’s  name  on  the  mailboxes. 
There  it  was,  on  a yellow  slip  of  pa- 
per: Israel  Rosen,  tailor.  I pushed  the 
button  underneath  the  slot.  It  was 
greasy.  A door  opened  upstairs  and  a 
woman  called, 

“Yeah,  who  is  it?” 

“Is  Benny  upstairs?” 

“Is  that  the  police  again?”  she  called 
back. 

“No,  I am  not  the  police.” 


“What  did  Benny  do?”  she  lament- 
ed “First  the  police  looking  for  him, 
then  somebody  else  looking  for  him. 
Who  are  you,  anyhow?” 

“lust  someone  looking  for  Benny. 
Got  any  idea  where  he  is?” 

“No.”  She  slammed  the  door. 

I was  glad  to  get  out  of  the  house. 
I stepped  back  into  the  sunlight.  At 
first  it  blinded  me.  After  I got  used 
to  it,  I looked  up  and  down  the  street. 
No  Benny.  A couple  of  kids,  about 
Benny’s  age  were  sitting  in  a doorway 
reading  a funnybook.  I walked  up  to 
them. 

“Say,  kids,  do  you  know  Benny 
Rosen?” 

“Sure.”  They  didn’t  look  up  from 
their  reading. 

“Know  where  he  is?” 

“Nope.” 

What  next,  I wondered.  I got  an 
idea. 

“It'll  be  worth  your  time  if  you  find 
him.” 

“How  much?” 

“Two  bits.” 

“Find  him  yourself,  mister.” 

“What  the  hell,  I thought,  are  all 
kids  on  this  street  like  Benny?  I had 
to  find  him,  so  I tried  again. 

“How  much  d’you  want?” 

“A  buck.”  The  kid  looked  up  for 
the  first  time. 

“For  a buck  I’ll  find  him  if  he’s  in 
hell.”  I turned  around. 

One  of  them  called  after  me,  “Hey 
mister,  ye  give  me  two  bits  if  I tell  you 
where  he  is?” 

“Sure.”  I pulled  a quarter  out  of 
my  pocket.  “Spill  it.” 

“He’s  down  at  Harry’s  poolroom.” 
The  kid  pointed  down  the  street. 

I threw  the  quarter  between  the  two 
of  them,  and  they  began  to  fight  for  it. 

Harry’s  Poolroom  was  a couple  of 
blocks  down  the  street.  It  was  a loosely 
nailed-together  wooden  shack  with  a 
couple  of  steps  leading  to  the  door.  I 
walked  up  and  pushed  it  open.  Inside 
was  a large  room  with  a light  burning 
over  one  of  the  tables  in  the  back.  Ben- 
ny sat  on  a high  chair,  watching  a 
black-haired  guy  of  my  age,  in  a hun- 
dred-dollar  suit,  making  fancy  shots. 

“Hello,  Mr.  Rosen,”  I said. 

Benny  looked  up  and  then  went 


back  watching  the  black-haired  guy. 
There  was  nobody  in  the  poolroom  be- 
sides the  three  of  us. 

“You're  coming  back  to  camp  with 
me,  Mr.  Rosen,  I said  and  made  my 
way  around  three  or  four  billiard 
tables  to  get  at  Benny.  He  didn’t  run 
away  as  I approached.  I grabbed  him 
by  the  arm  and  said,  “Let’s  go.” 

“Get  your  filthy  mitts  off  me,”  said 
Benny,  sticking  out  his  lower  jaw,  I 
tightened  my  grip  and  he  dug  his  nails 
into  my  hands. 

Don  t you  want  to  come  with 
me:"  I said  and  got  my  other  hand 
on  him.  He  transformed  himself  into 
a little  biting,  scratching,  kicking  bun- 
dle which  screamed  continuously,  “Let 
me  go,  will  ye.  let  me  go.”  The  guy 
who  was  shooting  billiards  straighten- 
ed up,  lifted  his  cue  into  the  rack  and 
turned  around.  He  spoke  for  the  first 
time. 

Lay  off  the  kid,  ’ he  said.  I ignored 
him  and  began  to  drag  Benny  out. 

“What  are  you?  Deaf  or  some- 
thing? He  spoke  without  moving  his 
lips.  I thought  that  this  was  where 
Benny  had  learned  it.  I didn’t  want 
any  trouble  with  the  guy,  so  I let  go  of 
Benny  and  he  ran  into  a corner. 

“Look,  I said,  “there  is  no  reason 
for  you  to  become  ugly.  Benny  is  go- 
ing with  me  and  that’s  all  there  is  to 
it.” 

“Why?  It  sounded  sarcastic. 

“Why?”  I mimicked  him,  “he 
wants  to  know  why.  Grow  up,  kid. 
and  don’t  ask  so  many  questions.  It’s 
none  of  your  business,  anyhow,  but 
I’ll  give  you  a break  and  tell  you.  Ill 
even  put  it  in  language  that  you  may 
understand.  Camp  is  like  a prison  for 
Benny.  He  broke  out  and  they  sent  a 
guard  out  to  bring  him  back  at  all 
costs.  I am  that  guard.  Get  it?.” 

The  tough  was  silent  for  a couple  of 
seconds  then  he  moved  a little  closer. 
We  were  standing  three  feet  apart. 

“It’s  going  to  cost  plenty,  too.  It 
may  even  cost  you  some  of  your  pretty 
teeth.” 

His  words  charged  the  atmosphere. 
It  was  going  to  explode  in  a couple  of 
seconds  anyhow,  so  figured  I might 
add  a spark  to  it.  My  breath  was  com- 
ing fast  and  I moved  in  a couple  of 
inches. 

“Your  mother  got  any  children?” 
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It  struck  home.  His  breath  was 
coming  fast,  too. 

“Yeah,”  he  said,  “Yeah.  She’s  got 
just  one.”  He  spoke  very  slowly  but 
his  fist  came  like  lightning.  He  got 
me  underneath  the  left  eye  and  I stag- 
gered back  against  a pooltable.  He 
came  in  and  I met  him  with  a kick. 
He  gasped,  ground  his  teeth  and  for 
a moment  dropped  his  arms.  I hunch- 
ed forwards,  put  my  chin  behind  my 
left  shoulder,  pushed  the  breath  out  of 
my  belly  and  came  in.  We  traded  a 
couple  of  jabs  and  then  he  telegraphed 
a haymaker.  I let  it  come  halfway, 
and  then  I ducked  underneath  his  de- 
fense and  came  up  between  his  arms. 
I crowded  his  back  against  a table, 
pinned  his  arms  and  brought  my  knee 
up.  He  gasped  again  and  softened.  I 
let  go  of  his  arms  and  hammered  his 
face  twice. 

He  sank  down  beside  the  table. 

“No  more  objections  to  Benny’s  go- 
ing with  me?”  He  didn’t  say  any- 
thing. 

“We’re  leaving,  Mr.  Rosen.” 

I took  Benny  by  the  neck  and  led 
him  to  the  car.  I didn’t  have  to  push 
him  or  pull  him.  He  followed  me 
willingly.  We  got  in  the  car,  and  all 
of  a sudden  I began  to  shake.  My 
breath  was  still  pushing  like  a locomo- 
tive. I had  to  light  a cigarette  to  steady 
myself.  I started  the  car.  I did  not  say 


(Conclusion) 


anything  until  we  were  on  the  high- 
way. Then  I said. 

“My  hunting  knife,  please.’* 

Benny  pulled  up  his  right  trouser 
leg  and  unsheathed  it. 

“Thank  you,”  I said,  “thank  you  for 
not  stabbing  me  in  the  back  with  it." 

Benny  ignored  that  one. 

“Gee,  you  know  who  that  was? 
Blackie  Miller,”  he  said. 

I was  beginning  to  feel  good.  The 
poolroom  was  like  a nightmare,  almost 
forgotten. 

“Tell  me,  Benny,  is  that  why  you 
ran  away  three  times?  To  watch  that 
softie  shoot  billiards?” 

“Christ,  no.”  It  sounded  friendly, 
almost  as  if  a regular  kid  had  said  it. 

“So  what  was  it?”  I had  to  know. 

“Oh  hell,  I smoke  almost  a pack  of 
butts  a day  and  I figure  you  guys 
wouldn’t  let  me  smoke  out  there.” 

Three  days  of  worrying.  A stone  at 
close  range,  an  “it’s  either  you  or  I” 
fight,  a missing  hunting  knife — all 
just  because  a kid  was  too  goddamned 
dumb  to  ask  for  a cigarette.  It  struck 
me  as  funny.  I began  to  laugh,  louder 
and  louder,  until  tears  stood  in  my 
eyes  and  until  I began  to  choke.  When 
I recovered,  I said,  “You  little  son  of 
a bitch.” 

But  Benny  took  it  as  a sign  of  affec- 
tion. 


trash.  Perhaps  in  themselves  the  au- 
thors know  that  they  are  wrong.  But 
these  men  are  writing  for  a living  and 
consequently  they  firmly  adhere  to  the 
statement:  “Give  the  public  what  it 
wants.”  If  only  such  writers  would 
give  the  public  what  it  should  have, 
then  a far  more  decent  world  would 
this  be. 

The  public — that  most  influential 
commander  of  everything  save  the 
very  heavens  themselves— has  watched 
“God’s  Little  Acre”  grow  into  a mil- 
lion square  miles.  It  has  not  only 
watched,  but  it  has  been  so  bold  as  to 
fertilize  the  soil!  And  the  very  people 
who  thus  encourage  the  author  are  the 
same  ones  who  gasp  in  horror  when 
they  see  the  book  being  read.  People 
should  not  gasp  and  reach  for  the 
price  of  the  book  at  the  same  time.  It 
is  very  noticeable,  like  a lovely  face — 
but  one  always  sees  the  hanging  slip. 

So  it  may  well  be  said  that  the 
trouble  with  the  art  of  literature  is 
that  there  are  too  many  readers  . . . 
and  too  many  writers. 

He  Who  Writes  a Book 

As  has  been  stated  above,  if  only  the 
writers  would  give  the  public  what  it 
should  have,  then  a far  more  decent 
world  would  this  be. 

Is  it  that  to  follow  Homer  is  to  seal 
your  social  coffin? — to  listen  to  Van 
Wyck  Brooks  is  to  be  outrageously 
old-fashioned?  Or  is  it  that  Amber  St. 
Claire  portrays  the  ambitions  of  every 
young  girl  and  Studs  Lonigan  is  the 
hero  of  male  youth? 

If  the  girls  of  our  days  are  envious 
of  that  colorless  heroine;  if  the  boys 
are  wishing  themselves  into  the  shoes 
of  a Studs  Lonigan;  if  these  and  other 
instances,  including  a soft,  gentle, 
“naughty,  naughty”  from  unstable 
parents,  are  in  reality  true,  then  we 
may  not — we  must  not — be  critical  of 
authors  who  are  apparently  passing 
education  to  the  world — an  education 
that  humanity  cherishes. 

But  this  is  not  true.  Consequently, 
we  not  only  may — we  must — accost 
the  author  and,  if  need  be,  we  must 
condemn  him  unmercifully  until  the 
last  doubt  of  the  meaning  of  “The 
literature  humanity  has  naturally  ac- 
cepted” has  vanished  from  his  mind. 


ARTHUR  MOTTA 


MY  PAL  ROCKY 


YOU  remember  him!  He  was  in 
our  class  in  the  ninth  grade  at  Es- 
sex. Remember  that  big,  husky,  tow- 
headed fellow  with  the  contagious 
grin  and  the  hearty  laugh?  He  had 
that  wholesome  look  which  comes 
with  clean  living,  an  intelligent,  clean- 
cut  face,  and  he  was  built  like  a 
wedge.  His  clothes,  worn  and  often 
shiny  at  the  seat,  were  always  well- 
pressed,  and  you  hardly  noticed  the 
small  neat  patches. 

Sure,  you  knew  him!  They  used  to 
call  him  “The  Rock”,  and  if  you  didn’t 
know  why,  you  soon  found  out,  when 
you  rammed  hard  against  him  in  a 
rough  tackle  during  football  practice. 
When  Rocky’s  powerful  legs  dug  into 
the  sod  drove  those  big  shoulders 
ahead  like  a battering  ram,  he  became 
a hard  man  to  stop. 

It  made  you  feel  good  just  to  hear 
him  laugh.  He  was  always  doing 
something,  and  usually  doing  it  for 
someone  else.  Did  you  ever  hear  about 
the  time  that  old  Mr.  Watson  had  that 
stroke  and  Rocky  on  his  own  time,  af- 
ter school,  finished  harvesting  the  corn 
and  filled  the  old  man’s  silo?  That 
was  “the  Rock”,  all  right! 

He  gave  each  day  his  best,  and  he 
looked  ahead,  always  eagerly,  to  the 
next.  He  worked  hard  at  school. 
There  were  many  things  that  he’d  read 
about  by  the  light  of  the  sputtering 
kerosene  lamp  in  his  room,  and  he 
wanted  to  learn  more. 

My  pal  Rocky  was  a great  guy  all 
right!  He  would  have  done  well  in 
any  crowd  of  men,  anywhere.  They 
say  a good  man  is  hard  to  find.  They 


wouldn’t  have  had  to  look  any  farther 
than  “The  Rock”.  A successful  future 
was  in  store  for  him. 

I heard  how  it  all  happened  later  . . . 
That  morning  that  he  got  up  with  the 
old  circle  of  pain  at  the  base  of  his 
neck,  was  not  different  from  any  other 
summer  morning.  The  cool  breeze 
that  blew  in  through  the  open  window 
of  his  room  carried  with  it  the  promise 
of  another  beautiful  day.  The  pin  and 
needle  pains  didn’t  bother  him  very 
much  at  first.  He  must  have  believed 
that  they  would  pass  with  time,  but 
instead,  they  persisted,  and  grew 
worse.  His  folks  became  alarmed,  and 
they  took  him  to  see  a doctor  . . . 

The  word  burned  in  his  brain  like  a 
red  hot  iron!  Polio!  Infantile  Paralysis! 
What  could  the  doctors  do?  Almost 
nothing.  The  doctor  told  them  that 
medical  science,  powerful  as  it  was, 
knew  very  little  about  polio,  its  causes, 
its  treatment,  it  cure.  He  said  that  a 
Research  Foundation  had  been  estab- 
lished, but  that  there  was  much  work 
yet  to  be  done  to  whip  this  crippling 
killer. 

The  years  slipped  by;  the  doctors 
did  what  they  could,  but  it  wasn’t 
much. 

Rocky  lost  weight,  and  soon  his 
gaunt  frame  hardly  filled  his  old 
clothes.  The  skin  on  his  face  streched 
tightly  over  his  cheeks  and  forehead. 
The  disease  started  to  make  an  arc  of 
his  spine,  and  with  his  head  thrust 
sharply  backwards,  he  shuffled  when 
he  walked. 

H is  condition  became  progressively 
worse.  In  another  three  years  the 


Rock’s  pain-wracked  body  had  to  be 
fed  and  moved  by  hand  by  his  family. 
His  mouth  hung  always  half-way 
open,  and  he  had  no  control  over  his 
saliva.  The  tortured  and  nerveless 
tendons  of  his  right  arm,  working 
slowly  by  themselves,  kept  pulling  his 
hand  up  to  his  shoulder,  and  it  had  to 
be  pulled  down  and  straightened  by 
one  of  the  children. 

The  grin  was  still  there  on  his  face, 
and  although  you  couldn’t  see  it  on 
his  lips,  it  shone  from  his  eyes. 

His  family  used  to  place  him  by  the 
window  facing  the  road  so  that  he 
could  see  the  sunshine  outside,  sun- 
shine in  someone  else’s  world.  He 
used  to  sit  there  watching  his  collie 
romping  with  the  school  children  as 
they  came  down  the  road  past  the 
house. 

I wonder  how  much  longer  “the 
Rock”  will  last?  There  is  no  cure  for 
polio  . . . “The  Rock”  could  have  been 
your  brother.  Polio  can  happen  to  you 
tomorrow  morning.  Doctors  and  scien- 
tists of  the  Research  Foundation  are 
working  frantically  to  whip  this  killer. 
In  their  last  drive  they  asked  us  to  con- 
tribute and  work  with  them.  The 
drive  for  funds  to  continue  the  work 
is  over,  but  the  battle  is  not  yet  won. 
Remember  “the  Rock”  and  hundreds 
of  children  who  will  be  victims  of 
polio  in  the  next  few  years  if  some- 
thing is  not  done  soon. 

When  you  see  the  Foundation’s  col- 
lection boxes  around — contribute  gen- 
erously, and  if  you  don’t  see  any  boxes, 
remember  the  address  is  still:  March 
of  Dimes,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A REPLY  TO  THE  NYMPH  S 
REPLY  TO  THE  SHEPHERD 

MORTON  N.  COHEN 

If  everlasting  youth  you  seek, 

If  truth  you  wish  e’er  I should  speak, 
If  only  beauty  can  you  move, 

Come  not  to  me  to  be  my  love. 

But  if  you’ll  take  a chance  with  age, 
And  dance  with  me  on  life’s  weak 
stage, 

And  take  a swim  in  death’s  black  sea, 
Then,  yes,  come  live  and  love  with 
me! 


New  Hampshire  Town 

WILLIAM  ROSE  LITTLEFIELD 

And  in  the  village  square  a single 
spire 

With  humble  grace  sang  mutely  in  the 
void 

A simple  hymn  of  thanks  from  man 
to  God — 

The  symbol  of  an  age  untouched  by 
Freud. 


THE  RACE 

AL  ROVNER 

She  was  brand  new  and  like  a star 
That  floats  through  space; 

She  travelled  smooth,  this  black,  sleek 
car, 

With  easy  grace. 

Oh,  how  she  sped  through  towns  and 
back; 

God,  it  was  fun. 

I raced  a train  across  a track 
And  almost  won. 
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SPRING  WILL  NEVER  . . . 


During  the  next  few  days,  Lucille 
came  to  know  the  old  man  better 
and  better.  He  always  looked  so  sad 
and  lonesome,  and  Lucille  felt  wonder- 
ful if  she  could  make  him  smile.  He 
never  said  very  much,  but  whatever  he 
said  sounded  important  and  wise  to  Lu- 
cille. She,  on  the  other  hand,  told  him 
all  her  little  secrets.  He  did  not  make 
fun  of  them  like  Mammy  and  Daddy, 
but  listened  attentively,  making  the 
proper  exclamations  of  surprise  or 
shock  or  indignation;  he  was  the  best 
listener  Lucille  had  ever  found.  While 
Lucille  talked,  he  usually  held  her 
hand  and  nodded  his  head. 

Lucille  told  nobody,  not  even  her 
family,  of  her  acquaintance.  She  sens- 
ed that  her  parents  would  forbid  her 
such  friendships.  She  wanted  to  keep 
her  friendship  with  the  old  man.  He 
was  her  sole  confidant. 

For  the  next  two  weeks,  Lucille  saw 
the  old  man  every  afternoon.  Then  the 
measles  broke  out  in  the  school  which 
Lucille  attended.  At  first  there  were 
only  a few  scattered  cases,  but  within 
two  days,  half  the  class  was  down  with 
disease  and  the  school  had  to  be  closed. 

Lucille  was  quarantined  at  home 
and  glad  of  the  vacation,  but  the  fol- 
lowing day  she  was  sick  in  bed  and 
stayed  there  for  the  next  two  weeks. 

The  old  man  came  to  the  park  eve- 
ry after-noon. 

Lucille  was  up  again.  She  had 
grown  a little  and  lost  a little  weight. 
The  doctor  recommended  a lot  of 
fresh  air  and  shunshine.  It  was  beau- 
tiful outside,  but  mother  would  not  let 
Lucille  go  out  to  the  playground  by 
herself.  Lucille  wanted  to  go  alone, 
in  order  to  explain  to  the  old  man  why 
she  had  not  been  there  for  the  past 
two  weeks,  but  she  lost  the  argument 
and  mother  went  with  her. 

They  sat  on  a bench.  Mother  was 
reading  the  latest  Faith  Baldwin  novel 
and  Lucille  was  looking  at  a comic 
book.  Most  of  the  children  were  still 
sick  and  the  playground  was  quiet  and 
empty. 

The  old  man  sat  on  his  usual  bench 
and  looked  over.  Lucille  wanted  to 
walk  up  to  him  and  explain  her  ab- 
sence. She  thought  there  was  reproach 
in  his  glance,  and  she  felt  that  she  had 
to  tell  him  that  it  was  not  her  fault 
that  made  her  stay  away  all  this  time. 
Now  she  was  sure  that  there  was  re- 
proach in  his  eye.  He  looked  over  for 


a couple  more  seconds,  then  he  pulled 
a newspaper  out  of  his  coatpocket  and 
began  to  read.  Lucille  continued  to 
watch  him. 

It  rained  the  next  day,  a regular 
April  rain.  Lucille  sat  next  to  the  win- 
dow and  listened  to  the  drops  drum 
on  the  panes.  Outside,  on  the  street, 
the  people  walked  as  close  to  the  side 
of  the  house  as  they  could.  When  they 
came  to  the  crossing,  they  jumped 
over  the  little  brook  that  flowed  in  the 
gutter,  and  then  a car  came  by  and 
splashed  them.  Lucille  laughed  until 
she  began  to  think  of  the  old  man. 
She  looked  at  the  low  grey  sky  and 
she  hoped  that  he  was  not  sitting  on 
his  usual  bench  right  now.  She  hoped 
that  he  had  an  umbrella.  To  worry 
over  him  made  her  feel  like  a little 
mother.  Yes,  he  was  her  property  and 
she  was  glad  that  she  had  told  no  one 
of  her  friendship. 

Dad  had  the  radio  tuned  in  to  the 
weather  forecast,  and  the  announcer 


said  that  clear,  warm  weather  was  ap- 
proaching. 

The  next  day,  after  lunch,  Lucille 
and  mother  went  to  the  playground. 
The  old  man  sat  on  his  usual  spot,  and 
again  Lucille  wished  that  she  could 
walk  over  and  apologize  to  him. 

A girl  was  drawing  faces  on  the 
concrete  ground  with  red  chalk.  Be- 
sides Lucille,  she  was  the  only  child  on 
the  playground.  There  were  very  few 
grown-ups,  Lucille’s  mother,  the  old 
man  and  a couple  of  young  matrons. 
Lucille  asked  mother  if  she  could  play 
with  the  little  girl  that  drew  pictures 
on  the  ground,  and  mother  said  “no.” 
Lucille  had  hoped  that  while  playing 
she  would  fine  some  opportunity  to 
say  a few  words  to  the  old  man. 

He  was  always  so  alone.  The  little 
mother  in  her  was  aroused  by  him.  He 
was  her  substitute  for  a doll — maybe  a 
live  doll,  but  she  could  tell  him  all  the 
little  secrets  that  a small  girl  usually 
confides  to  her  doll  before  she  lullabies 
it  to  sleep.  The  old  man  was  reading 
his  newspaper.  From  time  to  time  he 
looked  up  and  threw  a half  resenting, 
half  questioning  look  over.  He  seem- 


(Conclusion) 

ed  to  say,  “I  would  like  to  talk  to  you, 
but  your  mother  has  to  go  away,  first”. 
Lucille  watched  the  old  man. 

“Lucille,”  mother  looked  up  from 
her  novel,  “why  don’t  you  read  your 
funny  book?” 

“But  I am,”  Lucille  lied. 

“No,  you  are  not.  You  have  been 
staring  at  that  old  man  all  the  time. 
I wish  you  would  not  stare  at  him 
like  that.  There  is  nothing  funny 
about  him,  and  you  will  make  him  feel 
uncomfortable.  It  is  not  nice  to  stare 
at  people  like  that.  It  is  very  impo- 
lite.” Mother  spoke  slowly  and  made 
sure  that  she  enunciated  every  word 
clearly. 

Lucille  did  not  say  anything.  She 
knew  that  she  had  to  preserve  her  se- 
cret even  though  mother  had  almost 
divined  it.  Lucille  pretended  to  be 
nonchalant.  She  took  her  comic  book 
and  looked  at  the  pictures,  but  they 
did  not  make  any  sense.  There  was 
a pause.  Mother  was  not  reading. 
From  time  to  time  she  looked  over  to 
the  old  man  and  gave  him  a searching 
look.  Once  she  caught  his  eye  as  he 
looked  over  to  Lucille. 

’’Lucille!”  It  was  sharply  exclaimed 
by  mother,  “Lucille,  why  were  you 
staring  at  that  old  man.  I have  never 
seen  you  stare  at  people  like  that  be- 
fore. Do  you  know  the  old  man?” 

Her  secret  was  almost  out.  She  had 
to  keep  silent. 

“Lucille,  do  not  let  me  speak  to  you 
twice.  Do  you  know  that  old  man?” 

Lucille  did  not  say  anything.  Si- 
lence was  her  best  defense. 

“Lucille,  I am  not  going  to  ask  you 
again.  You  do  know  the  old  man, 
don’t  you?  Look,  you  tell  me  right 
now,  or  I’ll  walk  over  him  and  ask 
him.” 

“But  mom,  I have  never  seen  him 
before.  I am  telling  you.”  Lucille  lied 
and  she  was  not  very  clever  at  it. 

Mother  was  sure  of  her  point  now. 
“I’ll  give  you  one  more  chance  to  an- 
swer my  question.”  Mother  had  raised 
her  voice  a little.  She  was  sternly  fac- 
ing Lucille.  The  book  was  beside  her 
on  the  bench. 

Lucille  was  silent  again.  She  did 
not  know  what  to  do.  It  did  not  make 
much  difference  now.  Either  she  told 
mother  or  the  old  man  would  tell  her. 
Their  beautiful  friendship  was  over. 
The  old  man  would  be  sad,  and  she 
would  never  feel  so  important  again 
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as  when  the  old  man  listened  carefully 
to  her  stories.  In  impotent  rage  she 
balled  her  fists  and  began  to  cry. 

“All  right,”  mother  said,  “I’ll  get  at 
the  bottom  of  this.”  She  got  up  and 
walked  over  to  the  old  man. 

He  sat  there  and  watched  her  ap- 
proach. When  she  stood  before  him, 
he  folded  the  newspaper  he  was  read- 
ing and  stuck  it  in  his  pocket. 

Mother  w'as  glad  that  there  were  so 
few  people  around,  She  hate  to  make 
a scene.  She  was  not  sure  how  to  be- 
gin, but  decided  on  the  direct  ap- 
proach. 

“Mister,”  mother  said,  “do  you 
know  my  child?” 

The  old  man  extended  both  his  arms 
on  the  back-rest  of  his  bench  and  slow- 
ly raised  his  head  until  he  looked 
mother  in  the  eye. 

“Sure,  ma’am,”  he  said  very,  very 
slowly,  as  if  he  were  speaking  a lan- 
guage that  he  had  just  learned,  “I 
know'  your  child  and  a cute  kid  she 
is.” 

“That’s  just  what  I figured.”  Moth- 


(274 pp.) — Russell  La  Due — Double- 
day Doran  ($2.50) 

“Well,  hi,”  she  smiled. 

“Hi,  Jake.”  I put  my  hands  on  her 
arms  and  stepped  forward.  I moved 
quickly  but  not  hurriedly.  Her  face 
turned  naturally  to  mine.  I kissed  her. 
Her  hands  came  out  of  her  coat  pock- 
ets and  started  up  for  me,  and  mine 
went  down  around  her,  but  just  as  I 
was  moving  to  kiss  her,  to  really  kiss 
her,  her  hands  remembered  and  came 
between  us,  holding  me  away.  I could 
feel  her  tremble  in  my  arms  as  I was 
trembling,  but  her  eyes  were  coldly 
steadfast.  I looked  directly  at  them 
and  moved  to  find  her  mouth,  but  her 
head  turned  away.  I waited  but  it  did 


er  raised  her  voice  in  triumph.  She 
did  not  pronounce  her  words  so  clear- 
ly now.  “And  pray,  what  did  you  do 
with  her?  Why  should  she  be  crying 
if  I ask  her  whether  she  knows  you? 
Why,  I got  a good  mind  to  call  the 
police  and  . . . and  ...” 

“Nothing,”  interrupted  the  old  man. 
“I  know  what  you  are  thinking  of  and 
I say,  you  should  be  ashamed  of  your- 
self. You  can  see  that  I am  an  old 
man.  I have  nothing  to  live  for,  I 
have  never  had  any  children.  I don’t 
see  why  the  little  pleasure  that  I have 
when  talking  with  your  child  should 
be  made  into  a scandal.”  The  old  man 
said  more  than  he  had  said  in  a long 
time.  And  he  had  meant  every  word 
of  it.  He  looked  down  at  the  ground 
again.  He  resembled  a man  being 
tortured  on  the  rack,  arms  extended 
and  head  hanging  low. 

Mother  did  not  know  what  to  say 
She  felt  ashamed  and  she  knew  that 
she  had  to  save  face,  before  the  old 
man,  and  before  Lucille. 

“I  believe  you,”  she  tried  to  say  it 


not  turn  back.  I dropped  my  arms.” 

And  so  Mike  Odell,  recently  dis- 
charged from  the  U.S.  Marines,  is  wel- 
comed back  by  the  girl  he  left  behind. 
He  soon  learns  the  reason  for  the  lack 
of  warmth  in  her  greeting.  He  has 
been  replaced  in  her  affections  by  a 
Boy-Scoutish  Army  captain.  The  book 
is  the  story  of  Mike  Odell’s  fumbling 
attempt  to  win  Jake  back. 

It  is  written  in  a nervous,  jerky 
style,  well  suited  to  the  almost-hyster- 
ical  campaign  which  Mike  conducts. 
The  movement  of  the  narrative  is  fre- 
quendy  broken  by  bits  of  partially  di- 
gested philosophy,  but  it  fits  the  mood 
of  the  book  well. 

“No  More  With  Me”  presents  a 


kindly.  “I  believe  everything  you  have 
just  told  me.  But  you  must  realize 
that  such  an  acquintance  as  yours  with 
my  little  girl  can  not  be  tolerated.  You 
know  how  old  the  child  is,  and  you 
know  that  she  comes  here  to  play  with 
other  children.  There  are  usually 
enough  children  of  her  own  age  here 
so  that  she  can  have  all  the  proper 
company  that  she  wants.  And  . . . 
well  I hope  you  can  see  my  point  and” 
. . . she  was  at  a loss  for  words 
again,  “and  ...  I guess  that’s  all. 
Goodbye.” 

* * * 

Spring  is  gone;  summer  is  gone.  I 
am  very  sick  and  my  doctor  tells  me 
that  I won’t  see  spring  again.  I am 
still  lonely.  Sometimes  I go  out  to  the 
playground  and  just  sit  there  and  stare 
at  nothing.  Lucille  does  not  come 
down  there  anymore.  I guess  her 
mother  must  have  forbidden  it.  Yes, 
she  was  the  little  lamp  that  guided  me 
out  of  the  darkness  of  my  loneliness, 
but  now  I am  sinking  back  into  its 
coldest,  deepest  parts. 


WILLIAM  D.  JOYCE 


social  group  not  too  well  known  yet, 
the  young  people  of  the  new  “F.  Scott 
Fitzgerald”  era;  hard  drinking,  adol- 
escent in  their  approach  to  human  rel- 
ations, and  suffering  from  a constant 
fear  that  they  will  fail  to  have  the 
right  bright  saying  for  every  occasion. 
Their  morals  are  as  modern  as  a viny- 
lite  record,  and  the  insecurity  of  their 
world  is  reflected  in  the  “jazzed-up” 
superficiality  of  their  conversation. 

Mr.  La  Due,  who  wrote  “No  More 
With  Me”,  is  himself  an  ex-officer  of 
the  Marine  Corps,  now  on  the  teaching 
staff  of  the  English  department  of  the 
University  of  Michigan.  His  novel 
won  a major  fiction  award  in  the 
Avery  Hopwood  contest. 


“NO  MORE  WITH  ME” 
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THE  GUARD 
AT  THE  BRIDGE 

(Conclusion) 

After  a few  minutes  had  elapsed, 
the  two  who  had  been  summoned  en- 
tered, followed  by  a tall  Prussian  who 
was  dressed  in  civilian  garb. 

“This  is  Herr  von  Schnellzug  of  the 
Gestapo,  Herr  Colonel,”  introduced 
Lieutenant  Langweilig. 

“Heil  Hitler,”  said  Herr  von 
Schnellzug. 

“Heil  Hitler,”  said  Colonel  von 
Himmelbett. 

“Herr  von  Schnellzug,”  von  Him- 
melbett said,  “you  have  been  sent  here 
regarding  the  blowing  up  of  the  Bon- 
jour  Bridge.  One  of  the  guards,  Mar- 
melsteinern,  escaped  uninjured  and  is 
in  his  quarters  now.  He  swears  that 
no  one  had  gotten  by  him  the  entire 
duration  of  his  vigil.  In  fact,  he  claims 
that  he  saw  no  one  at  all  during  this 
time.” 

“And  the  other  guard?”  interrupted 
von  Schnellzug. 

“He  hasn’t  returned.  Lieutenants 
Schuldiger  and  Langweilig,  here,  both 
ran  to  the  scene  of  the  bombing  when 
it  occured,  but  they  failed  to  find  any 
trace  of  Schimmelpfennig — that’s  the 
guard’s  name.  The  site  where  he 
should  have  been  situated  was  left  in- 
tact by  the  explosion.  Is  it  possible 
that  Schimmelpfennig  was  a part  of 
the  plot?  And  yet  it  can’t  be  so.  He 
has  been  personally  commended  by 
Der  Fuehrer  for  his  exceptional  cou- 
rage and  loyalty.  I don’t  know  what 
to  make  of  it.” 

Von  Schnellzug  arose  from  his  seat 
at  the  side  of  the  Colonel’s  desk.  “I’ll 
look  into  this  matter,”  he  said. 

The  investigating  official  found  a 
broken  cup  in  a nearby  clump  of  un- 
derbrush. 


FAIR  LOVE 

ROBERT  CRAICUE 

My  love  is  fair, 
and  like  unto  a rose. 

And  yet  even  the  rose  is  downcast 
when  compared  to  her  beauty. 

She  is  the  day,  she  is  the  night; 
stars,  moon,  sun,  clouds  on  a sunny 
summer  day, 

she  is  all  things  pleasurable  rolled  into 
one. 

One  could  compare,  and  criticize, 
but  how  can  words  encompass  a 
living, 

a lovely  being,  a goddess  upon  the 
earth  ? 

Yea,  she  is  my  love,  and  all  my  love 
is  hers; 

It  is  a thing  of  pleasure,  and  yet, 

A thing  of  pain.  For,  after  all, 

What  is  Love? 


THE  AMERICAN 
THEATRE 


(Conclusion) 

but  that  it  is  merely  entering  a new 
stage  in  its  life,  or  rather  it  is  going 
back  to  an  old  one — one  that  ended 
with  World  War  I.  Playgoers  again 
want  gaiety,  romance,  love,  and  laugh- 
ter at  the  Theater,  but  once  again  pro- 
ducers have  been  caught  unprepared. 
This  has  resulted  in  the  success  of  the 
many  revivals  and  inadequate  come- 
dies that  are  flooding  theaters  through- 
out the  country. 

But  already  the  American  Theater 
shows  signs  of  taking  a new  grip  on 
life.  In  the  past  season,  four  musicals 
opened  on  Broadway  and  met  with 
much  success.  The  kick  is  that  they 
are  not  ordinary  musicals  (by  ordinary 
I mean  the  sleek,  slick,  sophisticated, 
assembly-line  type  musical  one  has 
come  to  expect  of  Broadway.)  These 
musicals,  “Street  Scene,”  “Beggars’ 
Holiday,”  “Finian’s  Rainbow,”  and 
“Brigadoon,”  are  tantalizing  appetiz- 
ers of  fine  things  to  come.  They  are 
exciting,  different,  stimulating,  and 
novel — they  are  signs  of  a promise  of 
future  fulfillment. 


A WORLD 
TO  LOSE 

(Conclusion) 

maimed.  Rubble  surrounded  him. 
Overhead  the  sky  was  dark  with  swirl- 
ing clouds,  but  the  burning  all  around 
made  him  blink  at  the  redness.  There 
were  flames  everywhere.  It  was  now 
unbearably  hot,  and  falling  ash  was 
singeing  his  hair  and  face.  Little  burn- 
holes  appeared  in  his  shirt;  his  shoes 
were  uncomfortably  warm  as  though 
the  ground  itself  was  afire. 

GOD!! 

He  set  off  through  the  litter — cough- 
ing, gasping,  stumbling  as  he  went. 
Everything  was  burning:  bodies,  met- 
al, wood.  Even  the  air  seemed  aflame. 
He  was  mumbling  to  himself. 

“We’ve  gotta’  get  help  . . . Help! 
. . . HELP!”  He  screamed  aloud,  but 
no  one  answered.  No  firemen  came, 
nobody  moved,  only  the  winds,  the  hot 
roaring  wind  made  noises. 

“It’s  hot  . . . just  like  at  Hiroshima 
. . . ! JUST  LIKE  HIROSHIMA!!!— 

Now  he  stopped  trying  to  move  on. 
He  looked  blankly  around  him  at  the 
leaping  fire  that  was  everywhere.  A 
voice  within  his  heart  grew  louder, 
John’s  voice,  speaking  from  the  past, 
rising  above  the  roar: 

“The  robombs  will  fall  . . . every- 
body’ll die  . . . from  the  bombs  . . . 
from  the  gasses  . . . Radioactive  clouds 
will  poison  . . . nobody  will  survive . . . 

“John  was  right!  We  should  have 
listened  to  him  . . . we  should  have 
listened  ...”  He  was  crying  tearlesslv, 
his  face  parched  and  wan. 

His  thoughts  trailed  off  to  nothing. 
He  was  sobbing  with  his  spirit,  with 
his  heart,  and  with  his  eyes.  There  was 
no  more  to  think  about  but  only  re- 
morse and  sorrow,  and  soon  all  that 
would  be  dead,  too.  He  was  crying 
aloud.  In  a little  while  even  that  sound 
was  lost  in  the  roaring  winds  . . . 
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WE  RE  THREE  NOW 


WITH  THIS,  the  third  issue  of  the  COMMON  WEALTH,  we  would  like  to  say 
a few  things  about  our  university  publication  to  every  student.  With  one  eye 
on  the  deadline  we  have  been  busily  occupied  so  that  the  Fall  issue  could 
be  in  your  hands  by  the  end  of  the  summer  semester.  The  purpose  of  the  COMMON 
WEALTH  is  to  present  the  best  literary  effort  from  the  student  body  and  to  provide 
what  we  hope  will  be  absorbing  reading.  This  letter  is  written  so  that  the  goal  of  the 
COMMON  WEALTH  will  he  attained.  This  should  not  be  the  concern  of  a few,  but 
of  all  students  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Fort  Devens. 

The  quality  of  every  issue  of  the  COMMON  WEALTH  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  amount  of  material  submitted  to  it.  While  we  particularly  encourage  you  to 
write  something  specifically  for  the  COMMON  WEALTH,  we  realize  that  it  is  perhaps 
expecting  too  much.  However  most  of  you  have  written  short  stories,  poems,  essays, 
book  reports,  etc.,  since  you  entered  the  University.  And  we  are  willing  to  wager  that 
much  of  it  is  good  material.  So  we  urge  every  student  to  consider  what  he  has  written 
for  his  English  course.  Why  not  select  one  or  two  manuscripts  and  submit  them  to  the 
COMMON  WEALTH? 

It  has  been  apparent  that  there  is  a marked  literary  modesty  among  you.  “My 
stuff  isn’t  good  enough,”  is  the  usual  reply  to  a request  for  material.  Regardless  of- 
what  you  may  think  of  your  work,  we  would  like  to  have  you  submit  it.  Your  manu- 
script may  be  much  better  than  you  believe  it  to  be.  Submit  it  and  let  it  go  through 
a process  of  selection  — in  this  way,  and  in  this  way  only,  can  we  hope  to  have  a 
good  issue  of  the  COMMON  WEALTH. 

You  may  leave  your  manuscript  at  the  Activities  Office.  From  there  your  con- 
tribution will  proceed  to  the  Recording  Editor  who  deletes  your  name  and  instructor’s 
grade  if  there  happens  to  be  one.  Instead  a number  is  assigned  to  your  manuscript 
before  it  is  passed  on.  The  Recording  Editor  is  the  only  person  who  knows  the  identity 
of  the  contributor;  and  in  this  way  all  material  is  considered  without  any  possibility 
of  preference  or  prejudice.  The  Recording  Editor  sends  your  material  to  the  appropriate 
department  editor  who  reads  the  material  and  comments  upon  its  merit  in  writing. 
Then  the  manuscript  is  forwarded  to  the  Editor  who  makes  a final  decision  on  all 
material  submitted.  Only  then  does  the  Recording  Editor  identify  the  writers  of  the 
material  selected  for  publication. 

We  would  like  to  remind  you  that  contributing  to  the  COMMON  WEALTH 
is  an  important  extra-curricula  activity.  We  particularly  urge  those  of  you  who  would 
like  to  join  the  COMMON  WEALTH  staff  in  the  future  to  contribute.  In  any  event 
it  is  a definite  advantage  to  you  and  your  college  record  to  have  your  name  included 
in  the  contributor’s  column. 

The  COMMON  WEALTH  is  your  representative  and  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  opinion  other  people  make  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Fort  Devens.  When 
you  leave  here  you  want  to  be  considered  as  coming  from  a good  institution.  In  this 
respect  the  COMMON  WEALTH  is  of  particular  importance  to  every  student  at 
Devens. 

Each  of  you  make  up  the  COMMON  WEALTH.  It  is  your  publication  and  all 
of  you  should  do  your  part  toward  its  success.  The  editorial  staff  has  only  one  function 
— and  that  is  to  coordinate  the  individual  effort  made  by  the  students.  We  assemble 
the  material  and  assume  the  responsibility  of  meeting  a deadline.  It  is  not  appropriate 
for  the  students  to  expect  that  the  editorial  staff  should  write  the  bulk  of  the  material 
published  in  the  COMMON  WEALTH.  In  a sense  we  cannot  make  up  the  COMMON 
WEALTH  or  express  the  literary  talent  that  lies  dormant  in  so  many  of  you. 

We  of  the  editorial  staff  are  pitching  the  ball  to  you  of  the  student  body.  You 
can  strike  out  or  hit  a homer  for  Devens.  How  about  putting  the  COMMON  WEALTH 
in  the  big  league! 
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OVERTONES 


I’ve  often  wondered  what  happened 
to  Craig  Downing.  I always 
thought  that  he  would  do  big  things 
some  day — and  I still  do. 

I met  Craig  while  I was  stationed  at 
the  Navy  Pier  in  Miami.  The  office 
in  which  I worked  was  at  the  end  of 
the  pier  under  the  signal  tower.  I 
used  to  like  to  watch  the  blinker  talk 
between  the  ships  standing  off  in  the 
harbor  and  the  signal  station.  One 
slow  afternoon,  I let  my  curiosity  lead 
me  like  a lost  and  timid  lamb  up  the 
many  stairs  to  the  signal  tower.  The 
door  was  fully  open  because  the  day 
was  really  hot.  I could  hear  the  click 
of  typewriters  interwoven  with  the 
raw  staccato  sound  of  radio  code. 
When  I could  see  into  the  room  over 
the  last  step,  I stopped  to  investigate. 
The  walls  of  the  room  seemed  to  be 
lined  with  typical  radio  receiving  sets 
in  front  of  which  a radio  operator  sat 
at  a typewriter.  There  was  someone 
sitting  at  a desk  in  the  center  of  the 
room,  his  back  towards  me.  Every- 
one seemed  engrossed,  so  I took  a deep 
breath,  climbed  the  rest  of  the  stairs 
and  stepped  into  the  room.  No  one 
noticed  me.  I must  have  stood  there 
for  a full  five  minutes  before  one  of 
the  radio  operators  started  toward  the 
desk  with  a message. 

“Hi,  Mac,”  he  said  with  an  expan- 
sive wave  of  the  paper  in  his  hand. 

I swallowed  twice  and  smiled 
weakly. 

“Hi.” 

The  man  at  the  desk  turned  around. 
His  shoulders  were  narrow  and  his 
arms  hung  as  though  ill  at  ease;  yet 
he  carried  an  air  of  reserve,  a quiet 
feeling  of  power.  He  had  a lean,  thin 
face,  a thatch  of  off-color  brown  hair 
in  need  of  combing,  penetrating 
brown  eyes  and  a friendly,  guarded 
smile. 

“Are  you  the  new  messenger?”  he 
asked  crossing  to  me  with  a slight 
limp. 

“No,  I’m  no  messenger.  I’m  new 
here.  I work  downstairs.” 

He  didn’t  say  anything.  In  the 
silence,  the  four  radio  men  turned  to 
look  at  me.  In  self  defense,  I told 
him  how  my  curiosity  had  led  me 
there.  He  nodded  towards  a chair 
beside  his  desk. 

“Have  a seat.” 

I found  out  then  that  I was  trespass- 
ing in  restricted  territory.  With  the 
reprimand  off  his  chest,  he  smiled  and 
proceeded  to  explain,  clearly  and  con- 
cisely, the  working  of  the  unit.  In 
the  middle  of  a technical  description 
of  radio  waves,  he  looked  up  at  the 


clock  on  the  wall. 

“Chow”,  he  said  and  reached  into 
the  desk  drawer  for  his  hat.  “Come 
on  along.” 

That  was  the  first  of  many  long 
talks  that  I had  with  Craig  Downing. 
He  came  from  somewhere  in  Califor- 
nia and  was  very  curious  about  the 
East.  I told  him  all  I knew  about 
Boston,  but  he  never  seemed  to  be 
satisfied. 

The  year  1942  was  a very  trying 
time  along  the  coast  of  Florida.  The 
work  in  my  office  doubled;  protection 
is  a matter  of  men  and  men  necessitate 
paper  work.  The  city  was  kept  under 
constant  blackout;  the  sandy  beaches 
were  too  often  covered  with  dirty  oil 
and  wreckage. 

About  a week  after  I met  Craig,  I 
was  working  hard  typing  up  some 
new  orders  which  had  just  come  in 
over  the  teletype  from  Washington; 
rush  orders  that  had  to  be  done  before 
I could  quit  for  the  night.  At  5:30, 
when  the  rest  of  the  office  staff  had 
left,  I was  still  at  my  typewriter.  The 
sound  of  the  bell  on  my  machine  was 
monstrously  loud  in  the  empty  office. 
Suddenly,  I was  aware  that  someone 
was  standing  behind  me.  I turned 
in  my  chair  to  find  Craig.  He  had 
been  standing  there  reading  the  tele- 
type dispatches  over  my  shoulder. 

“Hello,  Craig,”  I said.  “Snap  on 
the  lights  will  you?” 

He  padded  over  to  the  light  switch. 
The  long  rods  in  the  overhead  fluores- 
cent light  flickered  on. 

“I  thought  you  might  be  working 
overtime.  Here.” 

“Thanks.”  I took  the  coffee  and 
sandwich  gratefully.  “Cheese,  I sup- 
pose.” 

“Yup.” 

Craig  sat  down  at  the  desk  opposite 
mine. 

“I’m  going  into  town  tonight”, 
Craig  said.  “I  feel  the  need  of  a 
decent  meal.  Like  to  come  along?” 
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“Sure!  I'll  get  this  stuff  out  and 
had  bought  on  the  street  and  began 
to  read  the  editorials.  I was  amusing 
meet  you  over  at  the  barracks  in  half 
an  hour.” 

Craig  was  dressed  and  shaved  when 
I got  there.  His  navy  uniform  never 
quite  fitted  him;  he  always  looked 
uncomfortable  in  it.  Twenty  minutes 
later,  we  were  walking  down  Flagler 
Street  looking  for  an  inexpensive  res- 
taurant. 

Down  town  Miami  at  night  is  any 
city  at  night;  drug  stores,  sandwich 
bars,  and  store  windows  more  or  less 
lighted.  There  are  fewer  projecting 
signs  because  of  the  danger  in  the 
hurricane  season  and  many  open  air 
tropical  fruit  juice  stands.  Every  bus 
in  the  city  ends  up  on  Flagler  Street, 
so  that  at  any  hour  up  to  midnight, 
the  street  is  rather  crowded. 

Craig  and  I walked  west  on  Flagler 
for  a couple  of  blocks,  Craig  taking 
the  lead. 

“I  know  a little  place  down  here  — 
Southern  fried  chicken  — good.” 

I was  listening  with  only  half  an 
ear,  watching  in  the  crowd  ahead  two 
very  blond  and  very  tanned  girls  wear- 
ing amply  filled  and  low  cut  colorful 
summer  dresses  which  clung  very 
close.  I almost  lost  Craig  when  he 
took  a sudden  sharp  turn  off  the  main 
thoroughfare;  he  yelled  and  I turned 
to  catch  up  with  him. 

Half-way  down  the  street,  Craig 
stopped  before  a flight  of  stone  steps 
which  led  to  a cellar  restaurant  and 
a small  window  sign,  “Jenny’s  Kozy 
Kitchen.” 

We  found  a table  close  to  the  wall 
and  gave  our  order  to  a girl  who  look- 
ed like  she  might  be  Jenny  herself. 
She  smiled  at  Craig  good-naturedly. 

“I  come  here  often,”  Craig  remark- 
ed, “to  get  away  from  that  Navy 
chow.  About  the  only  luxury  I allow 
myself.” 

He  opened  the  Miami  Herald  he 
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myself  reading  the  print  upside  down 
when  my  sidewalk  blondes  came  in  and 
took  the  next  table.  On  closer  inspec- 
tion, one  of  the  girls  had  much  darker 
hair,  both  were  well  groomed  and  one 
was  wearing  a small  fragrant  gardenia 
tucked  under  a roll  of  hair.  I could 
smell  the  flower  from  where  I was  sit- 
ting. They  might  have  been  sisters, 
but  the  one  with  the  flower  was  a bit 
heavier,  a bit  more  buxom  and  con- 
siderably prettier. 

Craig  hadn’t  noticed  them  come  in. 
He  looked  up  from  the  paper  scowl- 
ing “Damn  these  columnists!!  War 
mongers  perverting  the  news!” 

The  girl  without  a flower  giggled 
and  said,  “Why  doesn’t  he  get  a soap 
box?” 

The  waitress  came  then  with  our 
chicken  and  Craig  folded  the  paper 
carelessly,  dropped  it  on  the  empty 
chair  next  to  him.  The  chicken  was 
all  Craig  said  it  was;  conversation  be- 
tween us  died. 

I was  half  way  through  my  chicken 
and  sampling  the  french  fries  when  a 
voice  at  my  elbow  said,  “Would  you 
mind  lending  us  your  bottle  of  cat- 
sup? There  doesn’t  seem  to  be  any  at 
our  table.” 

I looked  up  to  the  girl  with  the 
flowers  smiling.  I coudn’t  tell  whether 
she  was  being  facetious  or  was  em- 
barrassed. 

“There’ll  be  a slight  charge,  you 
know,”  I said. 

We  both  laughed.  I didn’t  remem- 
ber getting  up,  but  1 was  standing 
when  I grasped  the  catsup  bottle  and 
handed  it  to  her.  She  accepted  it  as 
graciously  as  though  it  were  a cello- 
phane covered  florist’s  box  and  went 
back  to  her  table. 

I moved  my  chair  over  closer  to 
Craig,  lowered  my  voice,  and  said, 
“Say,  Craig,  let’s  see  if  we  can  date 
them.  We  won’t  have  to  buy  them 
dinner  — they  will  already  have 
eaten.” 

Craig  grinned.  “Alright,  but  don’t 
tell  them  I’m  married.” 

I thought  that  Craig  was  pulling 
my  leg;  he  wasn’t  wearing  a wedding 
ring. 

“How  long  you  been  married?” 

“About  a year.  You  take  the  gar- 
denia, I’ll  take  the  weed.” 

I had  a very  enjoyable  evening, 
though  Craig  didn’t.  He  never  told 
me  why.  I still  have  the  girls’  names 
in  my  address  book;  Karen  and  Bette, 
I think. 

Christmas  was  only  a few  days  off 
with  lots  of  fellows  getting  seven-day 
leaves.  A week  wasn’t  time  enough 
for  Craig  to  get  to  the  West  Coast 


and  back,  so  I asked  him  to  come 
home  with  me.  He  refused;  said  that 
he  would  take  his  leave  after  Christ- 
mas and  go  down  to  Cuba  for  the 
week.  Evidently  he  changed  his  mind, 
because  when  I got  back  from  my 
leave,  Craig  was  already  in  Cuba. 

The  day  Craig  got  back,  I walked 
over  to  the  barracks  to  give  him  his 
mail.  He  was  deeply  tanned  and 
looked  well  in  a clean  white  uniform. 

“You  look  like  you  spent  your 
whole  leave  swimming,”  I called. 
“Have  a good  time?” 

“Yes.”  He  was  combing  his  hair 
in  a small  mirror  stuck  into  the  door 
of  his  locker.  “Found  some  good  use 
for  my  college  Spanish.” 


I sat  down  on  his  bunk. 

“Here’s  your  mail.”  I sniffed  at 
the  small  packet.  “None  of  them  arc 
perfumed.” 

Craig  turned  lightly  on  his  heel, 
visibly  paler  under  his  tan.  He  snatch- 
ed the  letters  from  my  hand,  looked 
hastily  through  them  and  shoved  them 
into  his  locker. 

“Aren’t  you  going  to  read  them?” 
I asked. 

“They  can  wait.”  He  finished 
combing  and  put  on  his  hat.  “Come 
on.  I’ll  walk  you  down  to  the  end 
of  the  pier.  I’ve  got  to  see  the  Dis- 
bursing Officer.” 

The  walk  from  the  barracks  to  the 
office  was  lined  with  small  palm  trees. 

The  trees  stopped  when  they  reach- 
ed the  spot  where  the  pier  jutted  out 
into  the  bay,  but  those  that  were 
closest  to  the  water  leaned  toward  the 
sea,  much  the  same  way  as  they  did 
on  the  tropical  islands  that  we  were 
both  destined  to  see. 

About  an  hour  later,  Craig  tele- 
phoned me  at  the  office.  He  said  that 
the  Disbursing  Officer  was  closing  out 
his  account.  They  were  shipping  him 
to  New  York  in  a day  or  two  to  wait 
for  a ship.  Of  course,  I had  known 
that  Craig’s  tour  of  shore  duty  was 


up,  but  even  so,  I couldn’t  believe 
that  he  was  actually  shipping  out. 

We  gave  Craig  a real  going  away 
party  and  were  broke  for  the  rest  of 
the  month.  Navy  friendships  are  like 
that  — you  get  close  to  a man  — sud- 
denly he’s  gone  and  sometimes  you 
see  him  again  — somewhere.  Craig 
went  out  the  next  day  with  a group 
of  radiomen. 

Six  long,  hot  months  later,  I heard 
from  Craig.  His  letter  was  cheerful 
and  gay  — he  had  spent  a couple  of 
months  in  New  York  outfitting  a new 
transport.  He  was  aboard  as  part  of 
the  flag  staff.  The  hours  were  long 
but  he  felt  that  at  last  he  was  really 
doing  something.  He  told  me  how 
he  had  in  an  emergency,  made  up 
an  impromptu  radio  part  which  had 
worked  so  well  that  he  had  been  com- 
mended by  the  “Old  Boy”  himself.  He 
hadn't  been  in  anything  exciting  yet, 
but  thought  they  were  getting  ready 
for  something  big  and  was  glad  he 
was  going  to  be  in  on  it.  I felt  a 
glow  of  pride  — he  could  take  it. 

The  summer  dragged  into  the  hurri- 
cane season.  At  the  office,  we  prac- 
ticed carrying  the  records  up  to  higher 
ground,  lining  desks  along  the  walls 
to  reinforce  them  and  lashing  down 
typewriters.  My  own  tour  of  shore 
duty  was  drawing  to  a close.  I knew 
that  anytime  after  Christmas,  I was 
likely  to  be  ordered  to  join  the  fleet. 
I had  gotten  used  to  Miami;  I knew 
a few  people  whom  I could  drop  in 
to  visit  on  off  nights.  My  promotion 
gave  me  a little  more  money  to  play 
with,  and  in  general,  things  were 
pretty  good. 

After  that  first  letter  in  August,  I 
got  at  least  one  a month  from  Craig. 

His  October  letter  was  as  full  of 
descriptive  warfare  as  the  censor 
would  permit.  His  ship  had  been  hit 
several  times  while  they  were  sup- 
porting a landing  on  Munda  where 
the  Japs  had  an  air  strip.  What  I 
couldn’t  get  from  his  letters,  I pieced 
together  from  newspaper  accounts. 
Out  of  the  group  of  men  who  had 
left  Miami,  only  he  and  a radio  oper- 
ator were  still  alive.  The  bombs  which 
the  Jap  attackers  had  dropped  had 
been  aimed  at  the  bridge  where  the 
officers  were  standing,  but  they  had 
missed  their  mark  and  had  hit  the 
radio  shack.  Because  Craig  was  part 
of  the  flag  detachment,  he  had  been 
standing  on  the  bridge  with  the  ad- 
miral. I could  tell  that  the  death  of 
the  radiomen  had  hit  Craig  hard.  His 
letter  was  almost  incoherent  at  times. 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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MORTAL  SIN 


Seaman  First  Class  Clyde  William 
McLean  III  dashed  between  the  long 
rows  of  barracks  lest  he  miss  inspec- 
tion and  be  called  on  the  carpet  for  it. 
As  he  sped  along  he  cursed  the  Navy 
for  its  impossible  orders.  “Fall  in 
immediately!” — “Under  those  circum- 
stances,” he  muttered,  “I’m  late  al- 
ready.” He  just  managed  to  slip  in 
ranks  unnoticed  and  proceeded  to 
align  himself.  As  his  eyes  passed 
over  his  neatly  pressed  uniform  and 
immaculately  shined  shoes,  he  noticed 
that  the  shoelace  on  his  left  shoe  was 
broken.  The  frayed  ends  hung 
defiantly  over  the  toe  of  the  glass-like 
boot.  Frantically  he  tied  them  to- 
gether as  neatly  as  time  allowed  and 
resumed  his  rigid  position  of  attention. 

“Damn  it,”  he  moaned  regretfully, 
“I  would  pick  the  rank  which  the 
Executive  Officer  inspects.” 

The  Magnificent  Procession  made 
its  way  through  the  many  platoons  and 
came  to  the  one  in  which  Clyde  had 
found  an  opening.  The  “Exec”  look- 
ed similar  to  a three  year  old  child  at 
a penny-candy  counter,  pointing  his 
finger  at  various  men  as  if  to  say,  “I'll 
take  one  of  those-’nd  one  of  those-ah- 
’nd  one  of  those.” 

Finally  the  hat  embellished  with 
“scrambled  eggs”  came  into  full  view. 
Clyde  shuddered  fearfully. 

The  “Exec’s”  combing  searchful 
glance  painted  each  man  with  a full 
coat  of  disapproval.  As  he  looked  at 
Clyde,  his  eyes  lit  up  with  a sort  of 
half-satisfaction  — that  is,  until  the 
ugly  knot  in  Clyde’s  left  shoelace 
caught  his  gaze.  His  face  assumed 
an  expression  of  utter  horror,  mingled 
with  distaste.  It  turned  lavender, 
then  a pale  shade  of  green;  his 
eyes  bugged  out  until  they  nearly  hit 
Clyde  in  the  face.  A long  bony  finger 
was  directed  first  at  Clyde’s  face,  then 
at  the  shoelace.  Clyde’s  knees  turned 
to  water  and  a nauseating  feeling 
passed  over  him. 

• • • 

Twenty  minutes  after  the  men  were 
dismissed,  Clyde  heard  a call  come  in 
over  the  P.  A.  — “McLean,  Clyde 
William  III,  Seaman  First  Class,  re- 
port to  the  Master  at  Arms  shack.” 
There  he  signed  a sheet  which  stated 
that  he  fully  understood  that  all  ship’s 
service  and  movie  privileges  were  de- 
nied him,  and  the  nature  of  the  charge 
was  made  clear  to  him.  He  would 
report  to  Executive  Officer’s  Mast 
Monday  morning  at  0800. 


Monday  arrived  on  schedule.  It 
had  no  alternative  after  all  the 
prisoners-at-large  musters  Clyde  had 
answered  to.  Forty-seven  trembling 
sailors  waited  outside  the  “Exec’s” 
office.  Clyde  was  thirty-fourth  in 
line,  which  to  him  meant  hours  and 
hours  of  agonized  waiting. 

Actually,  fifteen  minutes  later  (the 
Exec  was  a quick  disciplinarian)  he 
confronted  the  Great  One.  The 
charge  was  read: 

“That  McLean,  Clyde  William,  Sea- 
man First  Class,  did  willfully,  pur- 
posefully, intentionally,  maliciously, 
and  with  intent  to  do  so,  appear  at  the 
Captain’s  inspection,  having  on  his  left 
shoe  a broken,  mangled,  frayed,  and 
otherwise  mutilated  shoestring  ” 

“I’m  afraid  that  this  is  too  big  a 
matter  for  me  to  handle,”  said  the 
Exec  pompously.  “Captain’s  Mast. 
Next.” 

Captain’s  Mast  was  to  be  held  the 
following  morning  at  0830.  To  Clyde 
this  meant  nothing  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours  of  torture.  However,  Tues- 
day arrived  with  no  more  than  the 
usual  storminess  of  a California 
morning. 

“Cripes,”  Clyde  groaned,  “Let’s  get 
this  over  with.” 

For  this,  he  was  placed  first  in  line. 

The  Captain  was  noted  for  his 
bluntness. 

“Deck  Court!  Next!” 

Deck  Court  was  held  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day  at  1400.  Fol- 
lowing the  usual  reading  of  the 
charge,  the  Commander  looked  fright- 
ened. 

“I’m  sorry,  McLean,  but  I’d  rather 
not  take  the  burden  of  passing 
judgment  on  such  a serious  offense.” 
Then  he  boomed,  “General  Court 
Martial.” 

By  now,  Clyde  didn’t  give  a good 
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goddamn  what  happened  to  him  and 
he  casually  awaited  the  first  session  of 
the  Court. 

“The  Court  will  please  come  to 
order,”  roared  the  senior  member  of 
the  trial. 

“First  witness.” 

Of  course,  the  first  witness,  accord- 
ing to  Navy  tradition,  was  the  highest 
in  rank — the  Exec.  Since  he  possessed 
a superior  rank,  the  members  of  the 
court  bowed  to  his  every  desire. 

Clyde  was  more  than  a trifle  im- 
patient and  fairly  screamed,  “Oh  God, 
shoot  me!” 

“That  comes  later,”  grinned  the 
Exec,  showing  his  fangs. 

A few  extra  attractions  were  added 
to  the  list  of  charges,  including;  dis- 
obedience of  orders,  violation  of  sta- 
tion orders  11-45,  23-45,  and  46-45aa. 
Since  the  maximum  sentence  which  a 
General  Court  Martial  was  authorized 
to  impose  was  death,  Clyde  had  ample 
reason  to  be  worried. 

* * # 

It  was  a surprisingly  short  trial  with 
most  of  the  evidence  not  in  Clyde’s 
favor.  Clyde  awaited  the  verdict  and 
was  prepared  for  the  worst. 

“The  members  of  this  court  have 

seen  fit  to  be  lenient  with  you, 
McLean,  and  hereby  sentence  you  to 
three  years  of  hard  labor  at  the  Naval 
Prison  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire, followed  by  a dishonorable  dis- 
charge.” 

As  is  the  custom,  the  Commandant 
of  the  Naval  District  commutes  or 
extends  the  sentence  as  he  sees  fit. 

The  original  came  back  thus: 

“Verdict  approved  except  that  three 
years  be  commuted  to  two  years, 

eleven  months,  thirty  days  and  twenty- 
three  hours;  and  the  dishonorable  dis- 

( Continued  on  page  24) 
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“STRIPS  OF  RED  AND 


SPLOTCHES  OF  BLUE” 

RAYMOND  H.  FREDETTE 


Lost  in  a child’s  daydreams,  little 
Suzanne  Derosier  realized  that  all 
was  not  perfect  in  her  young  life.  As 
she  sat  by  her  bedroom  window  in  the 
warmth  of  a spring  sun,  she  could  see 
the  rolling  hills  of  France  and  the 
placid  Marne  River  which  flowed  in 
the  distance  like  an  endless  piece  of 
silver  ribbon.  A longing  sadness  filled 
Suzanne’s  young  eyes,  and  the  pen- 
sive mood  she  was  in  was  unusual 
for  a child  of  eight.  There  was  much 
of  this  cruel  world  that  little  Suzanne 
did  not  understand.  For  her  there 
were  none  of  the  pleasures  and  gayety 
that  makes  one’s  childhood  a thing 
to  be  remembered  in  later  years.  In 
the  past  she  had  known  the  meaning 
of  fear  and  hunger;  now  the  days  of 
fear  were  passed,  but  often  Suzanne 
was  still  very  hungry. 

The  child’s  wandering  eyes  fell 
upon  the  gleaming  rails  of  the  double 
railroad  lines  which  ran  in  a straight 
course  only  a short  distance  away  from 
her  home.  The  railroad,  she  thought, 
was  her  only  source  of  excitement  and 
wonderment.  American  troop  trains 
still  passed  along  this  route  on  their 
way  to  occupied  Germany.  And  what 
thrilling  fun  it  was  for  Suzanne  to 
run  across  the  field  and  wave  at  the 
troop  train  as  it  passed.  One  day,  she 
remembered,  an  American  soldier  had 


flung  something  at  her  from  the  mov- 
ing train.  But  Suzanne  never  knew 
what  the  soldier’s  gift  had  been,  for 
it  had  fallen  into  a rain-filled  bomb 
crater  by  the  road-bed.  For  a long 
while  she  had  prodded  the  muddy 
water  with  a long  stick,  but  the  treas- 
ure, she  sadly  remembered,  was  never 
found.  It  must  have  been  something 
to  eat,  Suzanne  thought,  and  her 
childish  mind  dwelled  for  a long  time 
on  the  delight  of  a piece  of  American 
chocolate.  It  was  a minor  tragedy  in 
Suzanne’s  life,  for  only  once  before 
had  she  tasted  the  rich  goodness  of 
milk  chocolate. 

Perhaps  there  would  be  other  gen- 
erous soldiers,  she  thought.  If  only 
she  might  be  seen,  as  she  dashed  across 
the  field;  often  she  had  waved  des- 
perately at  the  trains  only  to  remain 
unseen  by  the  passing  American  sol- 
diers. Still  lost  in  her  thoughts,  Su- 
zanne’s eyes  rested  on  a bulging  sack 
w'hich  hung  from  a hook  in  the  corner 
of  her  room.  The  sack,  she  knew,  was 
filled  with  rags  her  mother  collected 
to  make  rugs.  Then  suddenly  Su- 
zanne’s features  lit  up  with  the  birth 
of  an  idea.  Surely  her  mother  won’t 
mind,  she  thought,  as  she  ran  toward 
the  rag-filled  sack.  There  wasn’t  a 
moment  to  lose,  and  Suzanne,  who 


now  had  a smile  on  her  face,  knew 
exactly  what  she  would  do. 

A few  days  later  a troop  train  filled 
with  American  soldiers  moved  slowly 
across  the  railroad  yard  at  Chalons- 
sur-Marne.  As  the  train  reached  the 
city’s  outskirts,  a G.I.  standing  in  the 
opened  doorway  of  a box  car  stared 
curiously  at  a small  figure  of  a child 
running  toward  the  moving  train. 

“Look  at  that  kid,”  he  yelled  to  his 
fellow  soldiers  within  the  car.  A score 
of  weary  G.I.’s  crowded  in  the  box 
car’s  open  door  to  see  a sight  they 
would  never  forget.  For  a little  girl, 
who  stood  as  close  as  she  dared  to 
the  train,  was  furiously  waving  an 
American  flag  — her  very  own  Ameri- 
can flag  which  she  made  from  a tat- 
tered pillow  case,  brilliantly  adorned 
with  strips  from  a red  scarf  and 
splotches  of  blue  ink.  A ring  of  cheers 
rose  from  the  entire  length  of  the 
troop  train,  and  every  soldier  aboard 
waved  to  the  little  girl  in  return. 

“Can  you  imagine  that?”  muttered 
a bearded  G.I.  “It’s  almost  like  the 
story  of  Betsy  Ross.” 

And  when  the  train  had  passed, 
little  Suzanne  was  overwhelmed  with 
joy  at  what  she  saw  — because  choco- 
late, chewing  gum,  and  U.S.  Army 
field  rations  littered  the  tracks  for 
nearly  a quarter  of  a mile. 


ELEGY  IN  A DISMANTLED  STREET  CAR 

THOMAS  C.  CERRIOR 

The  tracks  of  the  Hough’s  Neck  street-car  line  are  now  growing  rusty.  At  the 
‘Willows’,  the  waves  have  covered  the  tracks  with  sand.  The  modern  bus  has  conquered 
a mellower  form  of  transportation  with  a barrage  of  speed  and  gasoline  fumes.  Our 
conductor  friends,  Kelly  and  Murphy  and  Steamboat,  have  gone  to  more  tolerant  climes. 
The  three-car  8:05  with  its  rear  vestibule  battles  and  blushing  romances  is  no  more. 
Golden  days  give  way  to  minutes  saved  — for  what? 
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WOMAN’S 

PREROGATIVE 


Ford  sat  there  thinking  unlovely 
thoughts  about  Joe.  “Who  did  he 
think  he  was,  loaning  her  to  practi- 
cally anyone  who  asked?  Because  she 
was  bought  and  paid  for,  because  she 
was  his  right  down  to  the  last  bit  of 
rubber  on  her  shoes  — did  he  think 
that  she  was  going  to  be  nice  to  all 
of  his  friends,  or  even  one  of  them?” 
A gawky  string-bean  of  a fellow 
backed  out  the  door,  saying  “O  K 
Joe,  should  be  here  by  four  at  the 
latest.” 

Ford  thought,  “consider  yourself 
lucky  if  you  get  back  at  all  buddy. 
You’re  the  one  who  treats  me  like 
an  old  hack,  and  today  I’m  going  to 
do  something  about  it.” 

“If  he  only  knew  of  all  the  things 
I can  do  to  him”,  she  mused.  I’ll  let 
him  go  far  enough  to  begin  feeling 
that  everything  is  rosy  before  I go  to 
work  on  him  and  from  then  on  — oh 
boy!” 

“Whoops,  here  we  go.  When  this 
guy  drives  I feel  as  though  I’m  jet- 
propelled.  Let’s  see  now,  what’ll  I 
do  first.  M-m-m  gas  tank  is  almost 
empty,  I could  let  him  fill  that  before 
I go  into  my  act.  That’ll  give  him  a 
few  more  possibilities  to  check  when 
he  tries  to  get  me  going  again.  It’s 
a hot  day  too,  so  he  probably  won’t 
enjoy  working  on  my  nice  hot  en- 
gine.” 

“Hey,  where’s  the  joker  going? 
This  isn’t  the  way  to  Lowell.  Oh,  I 
see,  going  to  get  his  girl.  Now,  isn’t 
that  sweet  of  him.  A good  breeze 
blows  through  me  when  I’m  moving, 
but  when  I stop  — I’ll  bake  her.  Ah, 
here  she  comes.  My,  doesn’t  she  look 
fresh  — and  so  cool.” 

“Here  we  go  again.  Go  ahead,  fella, 
fly  low  while  you  may.” 

Ford  rolled  along  smoothly  as  far 
as  Littleton,  where  Joker  stopped  at 
a filling  station,  then  she  started  to 
plan  her  campaign.  She  thought,  “I 
could  pop  the  diaphragm  in  my  fuel 
pump  . . . no,  that  happens  too  often, 
it  would  be  the  first  thing  he’d  look 
for.  It’ll  have  to  be  something  that 
could  be  caused  by  almost  anything, 
something  to  make  me  buck  and 
shake  them  up  a bit.  The  needle  valve 
in  my  carburetor  — that’s  it.  Hold 
the  float  down,  no  gas,  no  go,  and 
that  will  make  me  act  just  as  I would 
if  my  fuel  pump  had  let  go  . . 

“Here’s  a sizzling  stretch  of  road  — 
now’s  the  time  to  give  it  to  him. 
Umph,  tough  job  getting  this  float 
down,  must  be  out  of  practice.  Ah, 
there  it  goes,  strain  my  differential 
bucking  like  this,  but  it’s  worth  it. 
Ha,  ha,  he’s  pumping  my  accelerator 
like  mad,  wish  I could  see  his  face. 


Let  up  on  the  float  now,  shoot  a 
little  gas  into  the  carburetor  to  give 
him  hope,  then  the  letdown  will  be 
even  worse.  Now  . . . work  the  float 
up  . . . and  down  . . . and  up  . . . 
and  . . . down!” 

“O  K meat-head,  get  out  and  see  if 
you  can  find  what’s  wrong  with  me. 
Wh-well,  darn  you  anyway,  didn’t 
think  you  were  that  smart.  Gonna’ 
drive  me  on  the  choke.  Nothing  I can 
to  about  that,  but  it’ll  be  the  slowest 
ride  you  ever  had.” 

Ford  zipped  along  at  the  thrilling 
speed  of  about  fifteen  telephone  poles 
per  hour  until  Meat-head  sighted  a 
service  station,  pulled  in  and  shut  off 
the  ignition.  The  attendant  wasn’t 
much  of  a mechanic,  but  he  did  know 
about  Ford  fuel  pumps;  he  had  once 
seen  one  installed.  It  only  took  him 
about  an  hour  and  a half  to  get  the 
new  pump  in  and  Ford  decided  to 
play  along  until  Meathead  and  girl 


friend  were  at  ease  again. 

Note: 

Fuel  pump  exchange  $2.50 

Labor  (he  had  the  nerve  to 

charge  for  it  3.00 

2 cokes  .20 


TOTAL  $5.70 


Three  times  on  the  way  to  Lowell 
and  each  time  Ford  thought,  “wonder 
how  much  they’ll  take  the  sucker  for 
this  time.” 

NOTE:  Times,  three  $17.50 

Joker  didn’t  have  enough  money 
with  him  and  had  to  borrow  some 
from  his  girl.  She  liked  that. 

Ford  decided  to  be  good  while  in 
the  city,  because  she  was  proud  of 
her  shining  fenders  and  didn’t  care 
to  have  them  scratched.  Even  when 
Sucker  tied  a big  heavy  piece  of  over- 
stuffed furniture  on  her  rear  bumper 
she  kept  a tight  brake  on  her  temper, 
waiting  until  she  was  out  of  the  city 
again. 


DON  M.  EBBETT 


After  they  had  had  a coke  and  sand- 
wich in  an  air-conditioned  lunch  room, 
Joker  and  his  girl  friend  started  for 
home.  Ford  had  been  parked  in  the 
blistering  sun  for  at  least  an  hour, 
getting  hotter  and  hotter  under  the 
spare  tire,  and  not  just  because  of 
the  sun. 

She  was  occupied  with  her  plans 
for  revenge  as  Joker  untooled  her 
through  the  traffic.  “I’ll  show  this 
pint  brain.  Don’t  know  why  I didn’t 
think  of  it  before.  All  I have  to  do 
when  he  chokes  me  is  let  the  gas 
flow  freely,  flood  the  chambers,  and 
I’m  conked  out  — then  he’ll  have  to 
work  on  me.  Almost  on  the  open 
road  again  . . . get  ready  . . . now! 
Buck-a-buck-a-cough.  Aw,  come  on, 
choke  me.  That’s  it,  now  see  if  you 
can  figure  this  one  out.  Float  up, 
a-a-ah,  feel  that  gas  spurt.  Hic-oops, 
gettin’  slightly  inebriated.  Over  indul- 
gence, I guess,  that  gasoline  is  vura 
pow-pow-power-er-er-strong  stuff.  B-r-r, 
flooded.  Don’t  like  to  stop  like  that, 
makes  the  butterflies  ‘but’  in  my  cyl- 
inders. C’mon,  Jackson,  pull  that 
little  whoosie  under  the  dash.  That’s 
the  boy,  unbutton  my  lip.  Now  get 
out  and  open  my  mouth.  Stick  your 
head  in  and  take  a look.  I sure  wish 
I had  some  way  of  closing  my  hood 
now,  I’d  chop  you  off  above  the  shoul- 
ders. You  don’t  use  that  part  anyway, 
so  you’d  never  miss  it.  Hey!  if  you’re 
gonna’  use  that  wrench  — hee-a-hee- 
oh-haw  — stop-a-a-ah-ha.  I must  be 
drunk,  I’m  never  ticklish  there  when 
I’m  sober.  S-a-ay,  maybe  this  ham- 
bone  isn’t  such  a bad  guy  after  all. 
Seems  to  know  what  he’s  doing  when 
he  gets  some  tools  in  hand.  C’mon, 
Slim,  take  that  fuel  pump  off.  Oh, 
that  feels  so  good.  M-m-m-m-m-m-.” 

“Now  that  I think  of  it,  this  man 
with  the  hands  has  never  touched  my 
engine  before.  Maybe  I was  just  pre- 

( Continued  on  page  24 ) 
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INSIDE 

INFORMATION 

PETER  F.  ANASTASIA 


Unless  you  get  wise,  hon,  I’ll  just 
have  to  go  home  to  Mother,” 
Monica  sadly  remarked  to  Bill  one 
morning  at  the  breakfast  table. 

Monica  and  Bill  Malcolm  were 
madly  in  love  with  each  other,  but 
unfortunately  they  discovered  too  late, 
as  have  all  other  newlyweds,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  get  along  on  thirty 
dollars  a week.  That  was  all  that  Bill 
was  earning  at  present  from  his  clerk’s 
job. 

“O.  K.,  dear,  I’ll  ask  Old  Man  Peer- 
less for  a raise  again,  but  you  know  as 
well  as  I do  that  it’s  going  to  be  like 
trying  to  get  water  out  of  a rock.  The 
day  that  old  skin-flint  gives  a raise 
to  anyone,  there’ll  be  a national  holi- 
day declared.” 

When  Bill  returned  home  that 
night,  Monica  knew  by  the  expression 
on  her  husband’s  face  that  it  would 
be  unwise  for  her  to  mention  anything 
about  money.  Unless  he  wanted  to 
talk  about  his  failure  to  get  a raise 
again,  Monica  resolved  not  to  mention 
the  matter  at  all  that  evening. 

Later  at  supper  Bill  broke  the  cloud 
of  silence  which  had  been  hanging 
over  the  table:  “Monica.” 

“Yes?” 

“It  was  ‘no  soap’  again  today.” 
“Oh”. 

After  another  short  silence,  Bill 
broke  in  again  by  inquiring,  “Hon, 
what  do  you  think  of  gambling  on 
horse  races?” 

“Oh,  I don’t  know.  I guess  it’s 
O.  K.,  if  you’ve  got  money,  but  I’m 
sure  nobody  in  this  family  can  afford 
to  gamble  when  he’s  only  making 
thirty  dollars  a week,”  came  the  sar- 
castic reply. 

“Listen,  you  know  Georgie  Betts, 
don’t  you?  Well,  today  down  at  the 
office,  he  told  me  about  this  friend  of 
his  who  knows  the  cousin  of  the 
jockey  who’s  riding  a horse  in  the 
fifth  race  at  Sucker’s  Downs.  Anyway, 
this  horse  is  supposed  to  win  at  big 
odds  tomorrow.” 

“Bill  darling,”  interrupted  Monica, 
“just  what  are  you  driving  at?” 

“Well,  since  you’ve  decided  to  go 


home  to  Mother,  I figured  we  had 
nothing  to  lose  if  I bet  on  this  horse; 
so,  together  with  an  advancement  on 
my  next  week’s  pay  and  with  what  I 
borrowed  from  the  fellows  at  the  office, 
I managed  to  scrape  up  a hundred 
dollars.  If  the  horse  wins,  you  don’t 
have  to  go  home  to  Mother.” 

“And  if  he  loses?” 

“But  he  can’t  lose,  hon.  Georgie 
hasn’t  lost  a bet  in  almost  two  years; 
so  whatever  he  bets  on  is  good  enough 
for  me.” 

The  next  afternoon,  Bill  and  Moni- 


SUICIDE 

Robert-  Leider 

In  the  light’s  shadow, 
swinging  back  and  forth 
and  hanging  by  his  neck 
is  the  cadaver. 

Pendulum  like  he  swingeth 
back  and  forth 
sixty  times  a minute, 
sixty  minutes  in  an  hour. 


SPORES 

Robert  Lewis  Berkowitz 

We  opened  on  them  at  fifty  yards. 

That  was  what  he  said.  I did  not 
have  to  hear  more. 

No  one  had  to  hear  more.  Those 
of  us 

Who  had  been  there,  who  had  seen 
the  things, 

Knew.  The  words  brought  it  back, 
the  talk 

Of  one  who  had  been  there. 

No  one  else  can  know, 

And  all  the  telling  makes  no  difference. 

The  guns  made  mushrooms  of  fire. 

Mushrooms  grow  in  the  dark,  and  out 
of  corruption. 

The  hungry  fungus,  on  living  flesh, 
and  flesh 

Not  living.  The  fungus  grows,  the 
mushroom. 

The  spores  being  planted  in  each  of  us. 


ca  were  among  the  50,000  eager  souls 
desirous  of  making  some  easy  money. 
After  watching  the  first  four  races, 
Bill  was  now  all  set  to  plunge  in  the 
fifth.  The  horses  had  just  begun  to 
parade  to  the  post. 

As  the  horses  walked  past  the  grand- 
stand, Bill  remarked,  “Look,  Monica, 
there’s  our  horse,  Lucky  Draw,  wear- 
ing number  five  on  his  back.  Isn’t  he 
a beauty?” 

“Yes,  but  look  at  that  white  horse, 
number  two,”  replied  Monica  as  she 
glanced  at  her  program  to  find  the 
name  of  the  horse.  “I  don’t  see  why 
Gay  Moonbeam  can’t  win  just  as  well 
as  Lucky  Draw.  If  I were  you,  I’d 
bet  that  hundred  dollars  on  Gay  Moon- 
beam.” 

“Look,  let’s  not  have  any  argument 
here  at  the  track.  Georgie  said  Lucky 
Draw  was  a cinch  in  this  race,  so 
that's  good  enough  for  me.” 

“But  honey,  why  don’t  we  bet  half 
the  money  on  each  horse,  then?  You 
know,  sometimes  a woman’s  intuition 
works  better  than  a sure  thing.” 

“No,  it’s  all  settled,  dear;  well  bet 
all  the  money  on  Lucky  Draw.  Be- 
sides, he’s  one  of  the  longest  shots  in 
the  race,  and  your  Gay  Moonbeam  is 
the  favorite.  We  would  win  hardly 
anything  on  him.  You  wait  here  for 
me  while  I go  buy  the  tickets,”  Bill 
said  as  he  headed  for  the  mutual  win- 
dows. 

By  the  time  Bill  had  returned  from 
purchasing  the  tickets,  the  race  had 
already  begun.  Putting  his  arm  around 
his  wife,  and  holding  her  hand  in  his, 
Bill  listened  to  the  announcer  giving 
the  description  of  the  race. 

"...  and  as  the  horses  come  into 
the  stretch,  it’s  Gay  Moonbeam  on  the 
lead  by  two  lengths,  Statesman  second 
by  a head,  and  Lord  Boswell  third. 
But  now  here  comes  Lucky  Draw  fly- 
ing through  on  the  rail.  It’s  Gay 
Moonbeam  and  Lucky  Draw  fighting 
it  out  head  and  head  as  they  come 
down  to  the  wire,  but  it  looks  as  if 
Lucky  Draw’s  beginning  to  pull  away. 
Yes!  It’s  Lucky  Draw  by  half  a length 
as  they  cross  the  finish  line,  Gay 
Moonbeam  second  by  three  lengths, 
and  Lord  Boswell  third.” 

“Oh,  honey,  we  won,  we  won!” 
gleefully  exclaimed  Monica  in  between 
the  kisses  that  she  lavished  on  her  hus- 
band. “Gee,  hon,  I think  you’re  the 
finest  husband  in  the  world.” 

“And  I think  you’re  the  finest  wife 
in  the  world,  Monica  . . . that’s  why 
I put  all  the  money  on  Gay  Moon- 
beam.” 
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CARRIBEAN 

INCIDENT 

WILLIAM  C.  McCUIRE 


This  is  a story  passed  on  to  me  by 
Bos’n  Joe  Stankiewicz  of  the  Amer- 
ican oil  tanker,  Whitehorse.  Joe  wasn’t 
there  when  it’s  supposed  to  have  hap- 
pened. He  heard  it  in  all  sincerity 
from  another  seaman. 

The  scene  was  the  liquid  blue 
waters  of  the  Carribean  during  the 
early  days  of  the  war.  The  S/S  Glen 
Saunders,  a new  T-2  type  tanker, 
which  had  been  leased  by  the  War 
Shipping  Administration  to  one  of  the 
larger  American  oil  companies,  was 
out  of  New  York  and  headed  for  the 
oil-rich  island  of  Aruba  off  the  coast 
of  Venezuela;  there  to  load  her  thick, 
black,  inflammable  cargo  and  return 
to  Boston. 

At  3 A.M.  of  a moon-drenched 
night  the  Saunders’  general  alarm  sent 
its  heart-chilling  clamor  crashing  into 
the  dreams  of  her  sleeping  crew.  Be- 
fore they  had  time  to  reach  their 
action  stations,  a torpedo  slit  a phos- 
phorescent streak  across  the  water  and 
roared  into  the  side  of  the  ship  Just 
beneath  her  forward  well-deck.  The 
stricken  Saunders  leaped,  shuddered, 
and  seemed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  re- 
gaining herself,  when  another  torpedo 
ploughed  into  her.  She  sank  in  a 
little  under  ten  minutes. 

The  crew  managed  to  put  three 
lifeboats  over  the  side.  They  rowed 
away  from  the  suction  of  the  dying 
ship,  watching  her  life’s  blood  stain 
the  sea  in  ever-widening,  oily  circles. 
Suddenly  a man  in  one  of  the  lifeboats 
shouted  and  pointed  ahead.  Twisting 
their  heads,  the  men  in  the  boat  could 
discern  two  of  the  ship’s  crew  swim- 
ming toward  them.  Quickly  the  boat 
was  spurred  in  the  direction  of  the 
swimming  men.  As  the  gap  between 
men  and  boat  diminished,  the  swim- 
mers redoubled  their  efforts.  They 
were  but  thirty  yards  from  the  boat- 
now  twenty-now  fifteen.  In  the  soft 
brilliance  of  the  moon  their  oil-smeared 
faces,  grimly  intent  with  the  battle 
against  death,  their  thrashing  arms 
and  kicking  feet  were  plainly  distin- 
guishable; too  plainly  for  what  hap- 
pened next.  The  man  in  the  bow  of 
the  boat  grasped  a boathook  and  ex- 
tended it  toward  them.  And  then, 
little  more  than  arm  length  from  the 
boathook,  the  struggling  men  vanish- 
ed. They  didn’t  go  under;  they  simply 
disappeared.  The  lifeboats  searched 
the  area  for  several  hours,  but  to  no 
avail. 

When  the  Saunders’  survivors  were 
picked  up  by  a passing  freighter  and 
landed  at  a Florida  port,  they  were 
subjected  to  the  routine  interrogation 


to  which  Naval  Intelligence,  during  the 
war,  put  all  torpedoed  seamen.  Official 
tongue  securely  in  cheek,  the  Navy 
listened  patiently  to  the  tale  of  the  two 
phantom  swimmers.  Merely  two 
drowning  men,  was  its  comment,  or 
an  hallucination  fostered  by  hysteria. 
They  failed  to  impress  the  men  who 
had  been  in  that  lifeboat.  They  knew 
what  they  had  seen. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  stiange  reports 
began  to  filter  into  Coast  Guard, 
naval,  and  shipping  company  offices; 
reports  from  ships  traversing  the  Carri- 
bean, telling  of  sighting  two  men  in 
the  sea  swimming  madly  toward  the 
vessels  and  calling  in  faint,  thin  voices. 
The  details  were  always  the  same.  The 
men  were  sighted  at  about  3:20  A.M. 
on  moonlit  nights.  When  boats  were 
lowered  to  pick  the  m up  they  always 
vanished  just  beyond  the  reach  of  their 
would-be  rescuers’  hands. 


TOMORROW'S 

COCKTAIL 

ROBERT  L.  ANDERSON 

It  comes  as  doth  the  silent  night 
I hat  fuses  o’er  the  weary  land; 

It  spreads  a balm  for  woe  and  plight 
And  sprinkles  rest  as  fine  as  sand. 

In  liberating  mind  and  thought 
To  wander  where  they  will, 

It  opens  channels  vainly  scught 
In  other  realms  which  yield  but  nil. 

Our  fancy  bears  a fruit  profuse 
With  colors,  moods,  and  tones, 

And  textures  dense;  and  yet  so  loose, 
Its  echo  sighs  and  dies  with  moans. 

Then,  too,  at  times  it  takes  a hue 
With  breath  as  fresh  and  cool  as  May; 
It  sweeps  the  very  breath  from  you. 
And  presently  it’s  day. 


So  persistent  did  these  reports  be- 
come that  the  company  which  had 
operated  the  Saunders  decided  to  take 
the  matter  in  hand  and  expose  it,  once 
and  for  all,  as  an  illusion.  A photo- 
grapher was  employed  by  the  com- 
pany and  placed  on  board  a tanker 
that  was  to  cross  the  very  spot  in  the 
Carribean  where  the  torpedoed  ship 
had  gone  down.  As  they  reached  the 
place  the  moon  split  the  cloud-choked 
sky  and  sent  a shower  of  silver  down 
through  the  heavy  tropic  night.  The 
photographer  was  awakened  and  post- 
ed at  the  bow.  He  didn’t  have  long 
to  wait.  Sure  enough,  the  two  men 
appeared,  swimming  frantically  toward 
the  ship.  Their  barely  audible  voices 
reached  the  ears  of  the  stunned  photo- 
grapher. Stifling  a desire  to  dash  to 
the  secure  darkness  of  his  room  he 
raised  his  camera.  When  the  swim- 
mers were  within  twenty  yards  of  the 
ship,  he  snapped  the  shutter.  The 
flash  bulb  blazed.  In  another  half 
minute  the  swimmers  had  faded  from 
sight.  A dazed  and  shaken  camera- 
man tottered  to  his  room,  faced  with 
the  task  of  disproving  what  he  had 
just  seen. 

Most  of  the  ship’s  crew  had  gotten 
up  to  watch  the  show.  Now  they 
waited  in  silence  outside  the  photo- 
grapher’s door.  At  length  it  opened 
and  he  appeared,  pale  and  trembling. 
In  his  hand  was  what  seemed  to  be 
at  first  glance,  nothing  more  than  a 
print  of  a nocturnal  seascape.  But 
when  the  crew  looked  closely  they 
could  see,  atop  a gentle  swell,  two  oil- 
smeared  faces,  framed  by  thrashing 
arms  and  backed  by  four  wildly  kick- 
ing feet. 

It’s  up  to  you;  accept  it  or  scoff.  I 
prefer  to  believe  the  story.  An  en- 
larged print  of  the  photograph  is  said 
to  hang  in  the  oil  company’s  New 
York  office. 
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THE 


AMERICAN 


I DISAPPROVE  OF 
WHAT  YOU  SAY, 
BUT  I WILL  .... 


PRO 

MORRIS  j.  ANKELES 


Democracy  to  me  means  many 
things.  It  guarantees  me  the  basic 
four  freedoms.  It  has  given  me  a 
home,  a piece  of  land,  and  security. 
It  has  laid  before  me  a long,  open 
road  — the  road  to  advancement.  And 
for  all  these  I am  grateful.  Perhaps, 
more  grateful  than  I can  here  express 
in  a few  meaningless  words.  But  you 
may  ask,  “Are  we  not  all  grateful  that 
we  may  call  ourselves  Americans?” 
Yes,  indeed,  hut  my  gratefulness  comes 
from  a different  source.  It  comes  from 
within  me,  a sort  of  psychic  debt  of 
gratitude.  Why  should  my  grateful- 
ness be  greater  than  that  of  the  next 
fellow?  Well,  I shall  tell  you. 

I am  an  American.  I was  born  in 
America.  But  the  folks  back  home, 
my  parents,  were  both  Jewish.  The 
various  connotations  on  the  word 
“Jew”  I needn’t  mention.  We  are  a 
small  minority  group.  And  to  a Jew, 
America  is  all,  it  is  everything  in  life, 
from  his  first  waking  moment,  until 
he  closes  his  eyes  in  sleep.  To  me, 
America  is  all;  its  government  is 
everything,  its  people  are  the  finest 
anywhere.  American  democracy  to 
me  means  faith  in  “government  by 
talk”;  faith  in  discussion;  faith  in  out- 
spoken faithfulness  or  veracity  in  the 
search  for  ways  of  reaching  common 
ends;  faith  in  the  will  of  the  people; 
and  faith  in  the  phrases  which  are 
used  to  talk  about  the  common  goals. 

We  are  all  aware  of  common  goals, 
whether  consciously  or  unconsciously. 
But  in  order  to  reach  these  common 
goals  we  must  he  fully  aware  of  the 
functions  of  the  state  under  democra- 
tic government.  It  protects  life,  pro- 
viding both  for  domestic  peace  and 
for  defense  against  armed  force  from 
without.  Democracy  protects  proper- 
ty. It  undertakes  to  preserve  natural 
resources  against  wasteful  exploita- 
tion by  private  enterprise.  This  is  our 
assurance  to  the  masses  for  something 
for  the  future.  Democratic  form  of 
government  effects  arbitration  in  labor 
disputes,  attemps  to  prevent  monopoly 
and  enforces  competition.  It  is  con- 
cerned with  the  broader  welfare  of 
its  citizens.  Such  is  democracy  — the 
American  form  of  Government. 

Since  its  inception,  the  American 
form  of  government  has  undergone 
not  many  changes.  The  Constitution, 
the  law  of  our  land,  has  been  amended 


to  suit  the  needs  and  the  times.  And 
yet,  with  all  these  amendments,  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  has 
not  lost  its  original  character  as  the 
first  plan  of  government.  The  United 
States  Constitution  is  the  oldest  frame 
of  national  government  in  the  world 
today.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  brevity 
and  exactness  of  language.  It  is  an 
instrument  based  not  on  theory,  but 
on  actual  experience  in  government, 
extending  over  a long  period  of  colo- 
nial and  revolutionary  statesmanship. 
As  Gladstone  once  said,  “The  Consti- 
tution is  the  most  wonderful  work 
eveil  struck  off  at  a given  time  by 
the  brain  and  purpose  of  man.”  The 
Constitution  has  weathered  the  tests  of 
time,  through  war,  in  peace,  in  times 
of  economic  stability  and  in  times  of 
depression.  It  has  been  the  founda- 
tion of  Americanism,  of  democracy. 
It  has  given  to  us  the  type  of  govern- 
ment that  we  have  today.  And,  with- 
out hesitation,  I shall  venture  to  say 
that  it  is  an  excellent  form  of  govern- 
ment. It  is  the  spirit,  the  faith  of 
America. 

The  foregoing  dissertation  should 
thoroughly  convince  the  reader  of  my 
status  with  regard  to  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment. I have  a few  suggestions 
that  would  lead  to  more  efficiency  in 
our  government.  At  present  we  have 
over  100  independent  agencies,  admin- 
istrations, authorities,  boards  and  com- 
missions, that  could  be  very  easily 
placed  by  executive  order  within  one 
of  the  following  twelve  major  execu- 
tive departments;  State,  Treasury, 
War,  Justice,  Post  Office,  Navy,  Con- 
servation, Agriculture,  Commerce,  La- 
bor, Social  Welfare,  and  Public  Works. 
Aside  from  effecting  more  efficient  gov- 
ernment by  the  coordination  of  these 
smaller  independent  agencies  with  one 
or  more  of  the  major  departments,  the 
country  would  realize  a great  saving 
financially,  and  many  of  these  “fat” 
jobs  could  be  done  away  with.  An- 
other phase  of  our  government  that 
has  caused  criticism  in  our  form  of 
government  has  been  that  Congress 
occupies  an  irresponsible  position  in 
the  governmental  system  and  that  in- 
ternally it  is  the  victim  of  an  auto- 
cratic and  irresponsible  partisan  ma- 
chine. Perhaps  this  criticism  of 
Congress  as  such  could  be  remedied  by 

( Continued  on  page  18 ) 
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The  most  dangerous  enemy  to  truth 
and  freedom  among  us  is  the  compact 
majority  — Ibsen 

American  democracy?  It’d  be  a 
fine  thing,  if  there  were  such  a 
thing.  There  is  no  perfect  republic 
now  extant,  and  as  the  years  go  by, 
there  is  less  and  less  chance  of  one 
existing.  Certainly,  the  United  States 
will  never  attain  it  under  the  present 
“American  System”  — the  only  way 
is  revolution;  compromise  is  unlikely. 

A republic  is  “a  government  in  which 
the  generality  of  adult  citizens  deter- 
mine policies  and  laws  through  elect- 
ed officials  and  representatives  and  in 
which  no  individual  has  a vested  right 
to  office”  (1);  and  again,  Webster  Gn 
his  dictionary)  defines  a republic  as 
“a  state  in  which  those  who  have  the 
right  to  vote  hold  the  supreme  power; 
also,  the  form  of  government  in  such 
a state”.  In  recent  years  (I  should  say 
since  circa  1900)  the  American  people 
have  been  talked  into  believing  that 
they  live  in  a “democratic”  country, 
and  that  they  are  “free”;  that  is  to 
say,  that  they  inhabit  a republic,  since 
the  power  of  the  land  is  the  people. 
My  contention  is  parallel  to  the  one 
drawn  by  Lenin  some  time  ago:  “Peo- 
ple always  have  been  and  they  always 
will  be  stupid  victims  of  deceit  and 
self-deception  in  politics,  until  they 
learn  (that)  behind  every  kind  of 
moral,  religious,  political,  social  phrase, 
declaration  and  promise  to  seek  out  the 
interests  of  this  or  that  class  or  classes” 
(2).  But  that  is  not  strictly  my  pro- 
position, because,  though  the  people 
have  been  hoodwinked  by  certain 
people,  they  could  not  be  set  off  as 
definite  social  or  economic  “classes.” 
The  way  in  which  the  end  is  accom- 
plished is  not  through  dictatorship, 
but  (mostly)  through  the  withholding, 
coloring,  or  censorship  (cutting)  of 
information  at  its  source.  They  repre- 
sent a “little  group  of  willful  men, 
representing  no  opinion  but  their 
own”,  much  more  dangerous  than 
Woodrow  Wilson’s  recalcitrant  Sen- 
ators. They  are  more  dangerous  be- 
cause the  opinions  they  publish  event- 
ually become  “public  opinion”.  Walter 
Lippman,  in  his  book  “Public  Opinion” 
says,  “While  censorship  (i.e.  military) 
and  privacy  intercept  much  informa- 


tion at  its  source,  a very  much  larger 
body  of  fact  never  reaches  the  public 
at  all  (3);  . . . the  established  leaders 
of  any  organization  . . . have  a very 
great  deal  of  control  of  the  access  to 
the  facts  (4).  So  we  may  believe 
that  the  “prejudices  which  govern  rhe 
vulgar  mob”  (5)  are  controlled.  Tims, 
republican  government  is  not  demo- 
cratic, not  republican,  and,  in  fact,  is 
hardly  government  at  all,  but  a rubber 
stamp. 

Investigating  the  premises  further, 
we  run  across  the  fully  recognized 
controlling  groups  (or  some  of  them) 
operating  in  Washington  under  the 
name  of  “lobbies”.  Congress  has  but 
recently  recognized  the  fact  that  lob- 
byists control,  with  other  press  agents, 
the  major  source  of  “public  opinion” 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  A good 
many  citizens  of  the  United  States  do 
not  know  about  current  affairs,  and 
care  less.  A majority,  in  fact,  believe 
in  the  “bread  and  circus”  tradition 
of  government.  They  believe  that  the 
highest  aims  of  government  are  to 
keep  the  people  happy,  sheltered,  fed, 
and  able  to  communicate  freely;  in 
addition,  they  feel  that  it  should  pro- 
vide fire  and  police  protection.  Some- 
times the  control  of  public  utilities  is 
regarded  as  a governmental  function 
(as  in  the  case  of  TVA).  But  all 
these  aims  and  services  the  citizen  ex- 
pects, will  be  carried  out  without  both- 
ering him.  Some  citizens  even  con- 
descend to  vote  occasionally.  However, 
the  government  of  the  United  States 
fulfills  these  aims  in  the  main;  at  least, 
it  does  better  than  many  foreign  gov- 
ernments. Most  of  the  complaints 
about  the  government  which  arise 
from  day  to  day  fall  into  the  category 
of  failing  in  some  measure  to  satisfy 
the  above  requirements.  In  any  event, 
the  majority  of  the  people  happy,  etc., 
its  processes  do  not  matter.  The  powers 
that  be  — labor,  capital,  and  others 
out  of  the  limelight  — intend  to  make 
our  pseudo-republic  work.  If  it  fails, 
it  would  upset  the  now  well-ordered 
apple  cart,  and  that  is  hardly  what 
they  wish.  Business  leaders  and  labor 
leaders  and  the  others  control  the  coun- 
try; politicians  and  “statesmen”  arc 
but  professional  figureheads. 

( Continued  on  page  18 ) 
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HELD  FOR 
QUESTIONING 

RAYMOND  H.  FREDETTE 


They're  holding  me  for  further 
questioning.  I’ve  told  them  all 
there  is  to  say,  but  they  still  don’t 
believe  me. 

“Maybe  something  snapped  in  his 
mind,”  I heard  one  of  the  cops  say  to 
another  when  I told  them  my  story 
this  morning.  But  it’s  the  honest 
truth,  I tell  you.  It  happened  just  as 
I said  it  did. 

You  say  you  want  the  whole  story? 
Well,  I don’t  mind  telling  you.  After 
this  I don’t  care  what  happens.  You 
can  take  pictures,  too,  but  before  vou 
do,  tell  them  to  let  me  out  of  this 
cell.  I don’t  want  any  pictures  of  me 
standing  behind  the  bars.  You  see, 
it’s  the  kid;  he  might  see  them  in 
the  papers.  I don’t  want  him  to  find 
out  for  a few  years.  Perhaps  he’ll  un- 
derstand when  he  gets  older. 

It’s  alright  with  me,  if  we  start  with 
the  story.  My  name?  Carl  Andrews. 
I live  in  East  Hartford,  at  1358  Man- 
chester Road.  That’s  out  in  the 
suburbs  on  the  way  to  Manchester-. 
I came  down  here  from  Vermont  a 
few  years  ago,  to  work  at  Pratt  and 
Whitney’s. 

All  this  happened  last  Fall.  After 
a few  months  I couldn’t  stand  it  any 
longer.  I had  to  turn  myself  in.  I had 
to  tell  somebody.  I guess  it’s  what 
you’d  call  a perfect  crime.  That’s  it, 
a perfect  crime.  But  I never  intended 
it  that  way;  as  a matter  of  fact  I never 
dreamt  anything  like  this  would  hap- 
pen to  me.  Life’s  funny  that  way  . . . 
things  just  happen  and  then  it’s  too 
late  to  do  anything  about  it. 

It  was  a big  shock  at  first.  I fig- 
ured, I would  forget  it  with  time  but 
it  didn’t  work  out  that  way.  Every 
night,  as  I drove  home  down  that 
road,  I’d  hear  the  screeching  of  the 
brakes  just  as  I did  the  night  it  hap- 
pened. Do  you  know  what  it’s  like 
not  to  be  able  to  sleep  for  months? 

But  it  was  more  than  that.  After 
the  first  few  weeks  I didn’t  worry 
about  getting  caught.  You  see,  the 
cops  didn’t  have  a thing  to  go  by. 
But  I still  had  to  live  with  myself,  and 
the  kid  kept  asking  questions.  At 
times  he’d  look  at  me  as  if  he  knew 
what  had  happened.  Did  you  ever  see 


the  look  on  a kid’s  face  . . . ? I can’t 
say  it  because  I’m  all  choked  up  in- 
side. That’s  why  I gave  myself  up 
this  morning.  And  now  the  cops  won- 
der if  I’m  saying  the  truth. 

“We’ll  hold  you  for  further  ques- 
tioning,” they  told  me.  Isn’t  my  story 
good  enough  for  them? 

Oh  yes,  the  details;  I’ll  get  to  that 
in  a minute.  It’s  just  that  I’m  all 
mixed  up.  Well,  as  I was  saying,  I 
was  working  at  the  aircraft  plant  and 
making  good  money.  Strangely  enough 
I never  drank  much  before,  although 
I took  a few  drinks  now  and  then. 
But  I drank  more  after  I got  down 
here.  You  know,  long  hours  at  the 
plant;  a good  drink  was  all  I had  time 
to  enjoy.  So  after  the  eleven  o’clock 
shift  went  off,  I’d  drive  to  a tavern 
in  East  Hartford  with  a few  fellows 
from  the  plant. 

Anyway,  that’s  how  it  started.  It 
got  so  that  I’d  get  home  feeling  pretty 
good.  One  night  I sideswiped  a car 
but  it  was  nothing  serious.  After  that 
Esther,  my  wife,  would  stay  up  wait- 
ing for  me  till  I got  home.  She  kept 
telling  me  to  stop  drinking  after  work. 
That’s  the  way  things  were  on  that 
day  last  October.  I can  remember 
Esther  handing  me  my  lunch  basket, 
as  I put  my  coat  on.  It  was  two- 
thirty  in  the  afternoon,  and  I was 
about  to  leave  home  for  the  three 
o’clock  shift.  As  I left  the  house,  I 
heard  her  say  that  she  was  tired  of 
worrying  and  running  to  the  neigh- 
bors to  call  up  the  tavern  to  get  me 
home.  Well,  I decided  to  go  right 
home  that  night  for  a change. 

As  I was  going  out  the  plant  gate, 
I met  some  of  the  fellows.  Mike’s 
wife  had  a baby  that  same  day,  and 
he  wanted  us  to  all  have  a drink  on 
him.  So  I decided  to  go  along  with 
the  boys,  have  one  drink,  and  then 
go  home.  It  was  nearly  midnight  when 
I left  the  tavern,  and  I had  a few 
more  drinks  than  I had  intended. 
Then  it  started  to  rain,  and  it  came 
came  down  in  sheets.  There  was  no 
traffic  on  the  road  so  I decided  to  get 
home  as  fast  as  I could.  Esther  would 
be  un  again,  I thought,  and  there 
would  be  another  argument.  I was 


nearly  home  when  I went  around  a 
curve  at  a fast  speed.  Then  in  the 
glare  of  the  headlights  I saw  some- 
thing in  the  road  walking  toward  the 
car.  The  rain  was  so  thick  that  I could 
hardly  see  in  front  of  me.  I clamped 
on  the  brakes,  and  I felt  the  back  end 
of  the  car  skid  crazily.  It  all  hap- 
pened in  a second.  I saw  the  figure 
ot  a man  rush  up  to  the  car  and  then 
I heard  a dull  thud.  The  car  stop- 
ped quickly,  and  I went  forward  in 
the  seat,  hitting  my  face  on  the  driving 
wheel. 

“I  hit  somebody!  I hit  somebody!” 
I kept  muttering  to  myself,  as  I shook 
my  head. 

I don’t  know  what  made  me  feel 
that  way,  but  getting  away  was  the 
first  thing  that  came  to  my  mind.  I 
knew  I was  feeling  pretty  good,  and 
I figured  I didn’t  have  a chance  if  I 
got  caught.  I threw  the  car  in  reverse, 
and  I tried  to  stay  on  the  asphalt  so 
that  there  won’t  be  any  tire  tracks. 
My  lights  picked  up  a lifeless  figure 
lying  face  down  in  the  ditch.  When 
I saw  this,  I felt  scared  as  hell.  I 
backed  up  for  about  four  hundred 
feet,  till  I got  to  an  intersection.  That 
was  Union  Avenue,  I think.  Anyway 
I turned  into  it,  and  got  away  as  fast 
as  I could.  Going  that  way,  I got 
home  by  coming  in  from  the  opposite 
direction. 

There  wasn’t  a light  in  the  house 
when  I got  there,  so  I figured  Esther 
had  gone  to  bed.  I drove  the  car  into 
the  garage,  and  I had  a good  look  at 
it;  headlamps,  fenders  and  bumper. 
There  wasn’t  a scratch  or  dent  any- 
where. I was  home  then  and  I felt 
quite  safe. 

“How  will  they  ever  find  out?”  I 
kept  thinking,  as  I slipped  in  the 
house  throught  the  back  door.  I didn’t 
want  to  wake  Esther  up,  because  she 
might  suspect  something  was  wrong; 
so  I decided  to  sleep  downstairs  on 
the  studio  couch.  I remember  taking 
my  shoes  off  but  that’s  all. 

The  next  thing  I heard  was  the 
ringing  of  the  front  door  bell.  I woke 
up  with  a start  to  see  the  sun  shining 
through  the  windows.  I looked  at 
my  watch;  it  was  nearly  nine  o’clock. 
Walking  into  the  hall,  I couldn’t  be- 
lieve my  eyes  at  what  I saw.  A cop 
was  standing  on  the  front  porch.  I 
was  so  surprised,  I didn’t  know  what 
to  do.  Everything  came  back  to  me 
then,  and  the  night  before  was  like 
a bad  dream  in  my  mind.  I could 
feel  the  blood  rushing  up  to  my  brains, 
and  I felt  like  a trapped  animal.  Just 
then  the  kid  started  to  come  down 
the  stairs. 

( Continued  on  page  23 ) 
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SEX 

ON  THE  SCREEN 


Ever  since  the  early  days,  people 
have  been  trying  to  reform  the 
motion  pictures.  Today  the  National 
Board  of  Review,  the  Legion  of  De- 
cency, and  Hollywood’s  own  Produc- 
tion Code  Bureau  keep  a watchful  eye 
on  the  motion  picture  industry  and  its 
annual  film  output.  Especially  care- 
ful towards  the  presentation  of  sex  on 
the  screen,  these  organizations  have 
drawn  up  a list  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations which  act  as  a guide  to  film 
Adultery  must  not  be  explicitly  treat- 
producers.  These  rules  state  that: 
ed,  or  justified,  or  presented  attrac- 
tively. Scenes  of  passion  must  not  be 
introduced  when  not  essential  to  the 
plot.  Excessive  and  lustful  kissing 
and  embracing  is  forbidden.  Sug- 
gestive postures  and  gestures  are  not 
to  be  shown.  Seduction  or  rape  must 
never  be  more  than  suggested,  and 
then  only  when  essential  to  the  plot. 
Sex  perversion,  white  slavery,  miscege- 
nation, sex  hygiene,  venereal  diseases, 
and  scenes  of  actual  child  birth  are 
never  to  be  presented.  Vulgarity, 
obscenity,  and  profanity  are  forbidden, 
as  are  suggestive  costumes  and  dances. 

Most  of  these  rules  and  regulations 
are  sensible,  but  often  the  interpreta- 
tions and  applications  of  them  are 
ludicrous.  To  cite  a few  examples, 
several  years  ago  Ethel  Merman,  the 
popular  musical  comedy  favorite,  sang 
Irving  Berlin’s  “Heat  Wave”  in  “Alex- 
ander’s Ragtime  Band.”  “Making  her 
seat  wave”,  which  was  a phrase  in  the 
song  originally,  was  altered  “to  mak- 
ing her  feet  wave.”  When  Claudette 
Colbert,  in  “Zaza,”  was  to  shout  “Pig! 
Pig!  Pig!”  at  a male  admirer,  the  cen- 
sors requested  that  two  “pigs”  be  mit- 
ted.  In  “Algiers,”  Hedy  Lamarr, 
asked  with  whom  she  was  traveling, 
was  to  reply,  “Mon  ami.”  For  some 
inexplicable  reason  the  censors  de- 
manded that  she  substitute  “My 
fiance”  instead.  Such  words  as  “guts” 
“nerts”,  “louse”,  “damn”,  and  “sex  ap- 
peal” must  not  be  uttered  on  the 
screen. 

These  examples  of  Hollywood  cen- 
sorship are  stupid  and  inane,  but  they 
must  be  endured,  even  though  no  or- 
ganization can  possibly  tell  people 
what  the  moral  effect  of  any  work  of 
art  will  be,  or  what  should  be  con- 
demned, shunned,  or  deleted.  Why 
must  this  censorship  be  endured? 
Because  the  American  public  is  not 
ready  for  a free  screen?  Nonsense! 
Because  Americans  are  not  educated 
enough  to  decide  between  what  is 
good  and  what  is  bad?  Certainly 
not!  It  is  Hollywood  that  is  not  ready 
for  a free  screen;  it  is  Hollywood  that 


needs  the  education;  it  is  Hollywood 
that  must  grow  up. 

In  the  past,  censors  often  relaxed 
their  hold  on  Hollywood,  and  film 
producers  always  took  advantage  of 
this  fact.  They  overplayed  murder, 
mayhem,  and  especially  sex,  to  such 
an  extent  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  America 
demanded  that  something  be  done 
about  it.  Is  sex  too  hot  to  handle  on 
the  screen?  Can  it  not  be  intelligent- 
ly integrated  into  a screen  play  and 
presented  as  the  matter-of-fact  subject 
it  is?  Must  it  always  be  treated  as 
something  vulgar  and  obscene — a 
subject  to  bring  a sneer  to  the  lips  and 
a leer  to  the  eyes?  No,  sex  is  not  too 
hot  for  the  screen;  it  can,  and  has 
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been,  intelligently  presented  on  film. 
It  is  not  always  treated  as  something 
vulgar  and  obscene  — but  certainly 
not  in  Hollywood. 

European  producers  have  long 
known  the  secret  of  handling  sex  in  a 
mature  manner.  In  their  films  it 
plays  the  same  part  it  plays  in  life.  It 
is  treated  with  frankness  and  realism, 
but  it  is  not  exploited  and  cheapened; 
nor  is  it  used  to  expand  the  money- 
making potentialities  of  a film.  Take 
an  Italian  movie,  “Open  City,”  in 
comparison  with  a Hollywood  product, 
“The  Outlaw.”  The  former  film  dealt 
much  more  frankly  with  sex  than  the 
latter.  Yet  in  it  sex  was  not  glamour- 
ized, glorified,  or  highlighted  — it 
was  merely  taken  for  granted,  and  thus 
the  audience  took  it  for  granted.  The 
opposite  was  true  of  the  latter  film,  for 
it  was  sold  to  the  American  public  as 
a super-heated  sex  film,  complete  with 
love  in  a smouldering  haystack.  Its 
advertising  campaign  was  smutty, 
stupid,  and  utterly  lacking  in  good 
taste.  It  asked  the  American  public: 
“How  would  you  like  to  tussle  with 
Russell?” — Russell  being  a damsel 
with  heaving,  semi-nude  breasts.  The 
difference  between  these  two  films  is 
the  difference  between  the  nude  statue 
of  the  Venus  di  Milo  and  the  strip 
tease  act  of  a Boston’s  Old  Howard 
“artiste.”  The  producers  of  “Open 
City”  and  the  producers  of  such  fine 
French  films  as:  “The  Baker’s  Wife,” 
“Carnival  in  Flanders”  “Harvest,”  and 
“Les  Enfants  du  Paradis,”  could  most 
assuredly  teach  Hollywood  film 
makers  lessons  on  how  to  present  sex 
on  the  screen  without  offending  the 
majority  of  the  movie-goers  and  with- 
out insulting  their  intelligence.  But 
until  Hollywood  becomes  educated, 
and  until  it  matures  mentally,  film 
censorship  must  be  a needed  curse, 
and  sex  must  be  diluted  for  us. 
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CRAVES 


WILLIAM  C.  McCUIRE 


Anzio  has  them, 

Smoothly  irregular  mounds  of  sand, 
With  seaweed  straggling  here  and 
there, 

On  the  beach, 

Above  the  water  line. 

Beyond  the  cold,  liquid  hands, 

Of  the  sea.  . . 


* * * 

They  belong  to  Iwo  Jima, 

Neat  green  plots, 

By  the  thousands, 

Each  bordered  with  smooth,  round 
stones; 

The  whole, 

Surrounded  by  a cold  iron  railing  and 
its  smooth,  white  stone  arch. 

* # * 

The  verdant  fields  of  France  cradle 
them, 

Set  off  with  soft  flashes  of  color, 

Of  iris,  lilly  and  fleur  de  lis, 

And  in  the  geometric  center, 

A single  massive  piece  of  deeply 
engraved  granite; 

Cold,  smooth  granite.  . . 

# * # 

They  lie  in  Burma, 

Hardly  noticeable, 

Here  and  there  within  the  bewildering, 
steaming  jungle, 

With  now  and  again, 

A cold  hard  glint  of  the  sun, 

Sliding  down  the  smooth  shaft  of  a 
bayonet, 

Which  bites  the  earth  besides  a cross.  . . 
* * * 

The  soil  of  Japan  has  found  room  for 
them, 

Simple  individual  hills, 

And  in  the  hazy  distance, 

Fujiyama, 

The  cold,  smooth  steeps  of  Fuji- 
yama. . . 


# # # 

All  is  smooth  and  cold; 

The  bones  of  the  men, 

Inertly  grotesque  within  their  narrow 
allotments  of  earth; 

Their  worlds  of  long  ago, 

So  long,  so  distant,  so  completely 
futile; 

The  hearts  of  the  living, 

Cold  and  smooth  and  forgetting, 
Slowly  and  smoothly  forgetting; 

And  stark  and  cold  and  horrible  above 
all  else, 

The  damning  tragedy  of  every  grave, 
Focked  forever  within  each  smooth, 
cold  skeleton, 

The  void  of  merest  shadow, 

Of  a reason.  . . 


IB 


OF  ETERNITY 


An  attempt  to  define  “eternity”  is 
foredoomed  to  failure  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  subject.  A definition 
must  include  the  limits  of  the  objects 
defined,  the  nature  of  the  object  that 
sets  it  apart  from  others  of  its  class, 
and  its  other  distinguishing  character- 
istics. Science  has  taught  us  that  the 
measurability  of  an  object  is  the  divid- 
ing line  between  the  known  and  the 
unknown.  Eternity  is  by  its  first 
definition  an  immeasurable  quantity 
of  time.  Thus  if  eternity  were  to  be- 
come measurable  it  would  no  longer 
be  eternity. 

The  standard  dictionary  definition 
generally  calls  eternity  a length  of 
time  of  infinite  duration,  seemingly 
endless.  Eternity  then  is  a concrete 
title  for  an  abstract  quantity  which  is 
measurable  in  part  but  immeasurable 
as  a whole.  We  speak  of  clocks  as, 
“ticking  off  the  moments  of  eternity” 
and  we  build  intricate  timing  devices 
to  determine  minute  portions  of  this 
quantity,  eternity,  but  we  are  incap- 
able of  grasping  the  whole  of  it  either 
in  definition  or  conception. 

One  of  the  primary  requisites  of  a 
definition  is  the  statement  of  limit. 
Eternity  of  time  is  limitless.  It  ex- 
tends infinitely  in  both  directions  from 
the  present  moment.  Eternity  is  end- 
less in  the  sense  of  a straight  line 
which  has  neither  beginning  nor  end- 
ing and  not  in  the  sense  of  a circle 
which  is  also  endless  but  eventually 
returns  to  any  given  point  upon  it. 

The  essence  of  time  and  therefore  of 
eternity  is  the  flow  of  it.  Time  moves 
as  a river  moves  but,  unlike  a river, 
it  may  not  be  arrested.  Time  is  the 
leak  in  the  dike  of  eternity  but  it  may 
not  be  stopped  up  and  there  is  never 
the  danger  that  it  may  run  dry,  for  it 
is  not  reduced  by  the  subtraction  of 
any  part,  however  great.  The  por- 
tions of  eternity  may  be  used  as  they 
pass  but  may  not  be  retained  or  saved 
for  later  use.  Each  second  is  gone  as 
it  comes  and  it  may  not  be  recalled 
for  whatever  reason,  but  since  the 
supply  is  inexhaustible  the  loss  of  any 
particular  second  is  not  great. 

Eternity  is  made  up  of  time,  bound- 
less amounts  of  time,  the  sum  of 
which  should  equal  eternity.  But 
does  this  sum  equal  eternity?  The 
whole  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  its  parts. 
But  the  whole  of  eternity  is  indefin- 
itely great  and  not  increased  by  the 
addition  nor  decreased  by  the  sub- 
traction of  any  of  its  parts.  Therefore 
it  would  appear  that  eternity  is  not  a 
whole  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the 
word.  Neither  may  we  speak  of,  “all 
eternity”  for  all  implies  that  there  is 


no  more  beyond  the  particular  amount 
referred  to  and  by  definition  eternity 
is  infinitely  great. 

A near  relative  of  eternity  is  infinity 
of  space  or  distance.  Eternity  has 
long  been  one  of  man’s  conceptions 
but  the  ides  of  limitless  space  is  a 
comparatively  recent  acquisition.  In 
spite  of  its  infancy  this  commodity, 
infinity,  has  been  more  clearly,  if  per- 
haps inaccurately,  defined  than  its 
older  brother,  eternity.  The  most  re- 
cent of  the  popular  definitions  of  in- 
finity would  make  it  round  or  at  least 
curved  and  therefore  limited  in  extent 


to  some  degree.  It  is  possible  that 
eternity  is  also  curved  and  that  one 
may  someday  meet  a past  second  on 
its  way  around  again  but  the  present 
lack  of  proof  for  the  curvature  of  in- 
finity theory  makes  this  seem  a slight 
possibility. 

So  much  then  for  the  abstract  con- 
ception of  eternity.  We  have  seen 
that  it  is  impossible  to  give  a concrete 
definition  of  what  eternity  is  and  have 
to  be  satisfied  with  enumerating  what 
it  is  not. 

Perhaps  of  equal  importance  is  the 
everyday  conception  of  eternity  and 
time  and  the  use  to  which  these  con- 
ceptions are  put.  Foremost  among  the 
instruments  commonly  used  to  measure 
time  is  the  clock.  This  mechanical 
device  divides  time  into  numberless 
equal  parts,  marking  their  passage  for 
the  convenience  of  man.  Man’s  sense 
of  the  passing  of  time  is  rarely  accur- 
ate, for  the  uses  to  which  he  puts  it 
are  many  and  varied.  Time  seems  to 
pass  rapidly  on  the  porch  swing  on  a 
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moonlit  summer  evening,  but  that 
same  space  of  time  would  seem  im- 
measurabely  long  to  someone  waiting 
impatiently  for  an  incoming  train. 
Of  perhaps  equally  common  use  in  the 
judgment  of  the  passing  of  time  is 
the  sun.  The  sun  and  its  nighttime 
successor,  the  moon,  were  the  first 
method  available  of  marking  off  the 
passing  of  time  into  reasonably  accur- 
ate segments,  and  among  the  “less 
enlightened”  races  this  practice  is  still 
common. 

The  charge  has  been  made  by  one  of 
these  more  primitive  men  that  we  of 
the  civilized  world  make  a god  of 
Time.  We  put  up  an  altar  to  this 
god  and  even  carry  a portable  symbol 
of  worship  in  our  vest  pockets  or 
strapped  onto  our  wrists.  All  of  our 
waking  activities  are  conducted  with 
an  eye  to  placating  this  god  and  mak- 
ing the  most  of  his  benevolent  gifts. 
Without  this  god  to  humble  us  we 
would  be  lost.  Far  more  people  would 
regret  the  loss  of  this  altar,  the  clock, 
than  would  mourn  the  sudden  vanish- 
ing of  all  the  places  where  worship  is 
conducted  in  the  name  of  Christ,  Mo- 
hammed and  Buddha. 

Finally,  this  limitless  expanse  of 
time,  eternity,  is  used  as  an  excuse  by 
mortal  men  for  their  failure  to  make 
the  most  of  each  passing  second.  The 
credo,  “Live  each  day  as  if  it  were 
the  last”,  would  give  far  more  to  the 
world  in  the  way  of  happiness  and- 
increased  knowledge  than  the  present 
— “there’s  always  tomorrow”  attitude 
that  presently  pervades  our  thinking. 
The  mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  this 
vast  and  inexhaustible  reservoir  of 
time  is  too  great  a temptation  for  the 
weakwilled  and  slothful.  They  relax 
and  are  carried  along  by  the  stream  of 
time  till  at  last  they  perish,  having 
consumed  their  allotment  of  time  and 
produced  but  little  to  show  for  it. 
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THE  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT 


CON 

Marx  said  that  “religion  is  the 
opium  of  the  people”;  now,  though, 
“democracy”  is  the  sleep-producing 
drug,  and  government  is  a sugar-coated 
pill  containing  nothing.  Again,  the 
real  controlling  powers  do  not  want 
the  limelight,  for  nothing  would  be 
gained  by  exposing  themselves  to  the 
public  eye,  and  a possibility  of  sus- 
taining losses  opened. 

If  any  large  group  such  as  the  gov- 
vernment  hopes  to  operate  with  any- 
thing like  efficiency,  there  must  be 
some  small  group  of  persons  or  some 
one  person  to  make  final  decisions, 
“interests”  (which  includes  all  of  the 
groups  mentioned  above)  direct  the 
policies  of  all  governments.  In  the 
United  States,  neither  the  President, 
Congress,  nor  the  Supreme  Court 
makes  final  decisions  or  initiates  ideas. 
They  act  on  information  supplied 
them.  The  primary  sources  of  inform- 
ation is  almost  always  what  Mr.  Lipp- 
mann  called  the  “manufacturers  of 
consent”  (see  note  3)  — whom  we 
have  here  called  the  “interests”. 
(George  Bernard  Shaw’s  play  “Major 
Barbara”  presents  much  the  same  idea, 
localized  to  an  English  munitions- 
maker.)  Cartels  are  but  international 
combinations  of  these  “interests”  which 
are  more  efficient  than  “democracies” 
because  they  can  act  faster.  And  that, 
too,  is  one  of  the  raisons  d’etre  of  die 
tatorships  — speed.  In  attaining  that 
end  they  are  successful;  however,  the 
aims  of  government  listed  above  are 
not  usually  fulfilled  completely,  and 
hence  they  eventually  lack  popular  sup- 
port. The  system  of  “powers  behind 
the  throne”  that  America  has,  is  at 
least  more  humane,  in  that,  for  their 
own  protection,  the  “interests”  protect 
the  public,  and  give  them  a measure 
of  the  end  results  of  the  “aims”  men- 
tioned above.  The  greatest  fear  that 
the  “interests”  have  is  revolution.  Not 
rebellion,  though  . . . for  the  two  are 
not  the  same.  Rebellion  could  be  nut 
down,  whereas  a change  in  the  un- 
written laws  or  a basic  change  in  the 
Constitution  would  stand  a chance  of 
deposing  them.  Since  the  Constitution 
sets  up  a fairly  smooth-running  orga- 
nization which  has  been  enlarged  upon 
by  subsequent  practices,  it  should  be 
able  to  function  as  intended.  And, 
indeed,  it  does.  There  is  an  “aristo- 


cracy” of  people  the  “interests”  who 
run  the  country;  the  difference  be- 
tween the  American  government  and 
totalitarian  governments  is  that  the 
“aristocracy”  is  not  an  actual  out-in- 
the-open  part  of  the  United  States’ 
government. 

In  effect,  one  might  say  that  what- 
ever the  forms  or  processes  of  the 
government  of  the  U.S.  are,  they  might 
as  well  not  even  exist.  It  could  be 
composed  of  flagpole  sitters  in  the  Sa- 
hara Desert.  It  does  provide  a focal 
point  for  blame,  and  is  a convenient 
central  organization  for  issuing  orders 
and  preparing  “public”  opinion.  In 
those  functions  and  in  engaging  in 
some  of  the  services  allowed  it,  it  is 
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having  the  members  of  the  President’s 
Cabinet  sit  in  Congress,  without  the 
power  to  vote  but  with  the  power  to 
submit  proposals,  to  debate  them,  and 
to  answer  questions.  Perhaps  there  are 
more  factors  that  could  lead  to  better 
and  more  efficient  government.  But 
to  me  a more  important  factor  is  the 
American  people.  I say  this  because 
democratic  government  is  the  people. 
It  is  for  the  people,  it  is  by  the  people, 
and  it  is  of  the  people.  And  yet,  if 
the  average  American  is  not  educated 
to  think  logically,  to  understand  the 
basic  principals  of  government,  in 
democracy,  it  is  not  the  basic  law  by 
which  we  live  that  is  at  fault,  it  is 
the  man  who  interprets  the  law,  in 
fact,  the  politician  who  just  doesn’t 
know.  The  Constitution  has,  as  I have 
already  stated,  stood  the  test  of  time. 
It  has  serviced  us  well  for  nigh  on  158 
years.  I don’t  believe  that  the  Consti- 
tution requires  changing,  but  I do 
firmly  maintain  that  the  American 
people  need  an  education  in  govern- 
ment, in  politics,  and  economics.  We, 
of  this  generation  are  indeed  fortunate 
for  our  professors  are  better  versed  to 
give  us  a better  education,  and  we  are 
the  men  that  someday  will  help  in 
the  ruling  of  our  great  country. 
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useful.  It  is,  however,  only  suffered 
to  exist  so  long  as  it  conforms  to  the 
wishes  of  the  non-elected,  non-visible 
leaders  of  the  country  and  the  world. 

What,  then  can  be  done  about  the 
situation?  — That  question  leads  to 
another:  is  it  really  necessary  to  do 
anything  at  all  about  it?  The  answer 
is  probably  yes,  for  if  the  world  is 
ever  to  live  in  peace,  then,  as  GBS 
said,  “you’ll  have  to  knock  the  pa- 
triotism out  of  the  human  race”  (6). 
The  present  American  System  is  based 
on  nationalism,  and  the  Constitution 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  system. 
Therefore,  some  basic  revision  of  the 
Constitution  may  be  necessary.  If  it 
is,  or  if  other  basic  revision  (of  un- 
written laws)  is  undertaken,  then  the 
“interests”  will  object.  How  strenu- 
ously they  may  object  is  a matter  of 
conjecture.  The  right  of  revolution  was 
recognized  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, and  Thomas  Jefferson 
went  so  far  as  to  say:  “What  country 
before  ever  existed  a century  and  a 
half  without  a rebellion?  . . . the  tree 
of  liberty  must  be  refreshed  from  time 
to  time  with  the  blood  of  patriots  and 
tyrants.  It  is  its  natural  manure”  (7). 
Action  of  that  sort,  because  of  impend- 
ing international  tie-ups,  soon,  how- 
ever, is  unlikely,  because  UN  is  well 
on  the  way  to  failure,  and  another  war 
is  in  the  offing.  However,  the  conflict 
between  the  aristocratic  government 
as  it  now  stands,  and  popular  govern- 
ment by  whatever  name  it  is  called, 
will  come  eventually,  UN,  war,  or 
come  what  may.  Perhaps  through 
compromise,  it  can  be  a peaceful  set- 
tlement. In  the  end,  though,  it  will 
probably  be  best  for  America  and  the 
world  if  we  rely  upon  what  GBS  calls 
“volcanic  political  instinct"  (8).  Then, 
and  only  then,  can  we  attain  the  ideal 
of  “government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people”  (9). 
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ETERNAL 

QUEST 


CHARLES  L’HOMME 


Is  a maple  leaf  merely  a maple  leaf  to 

come  and  go  with  the  seasons, 
Or  is  it  a world  in  itself? 


Is  the  moon  a mere  reflection  of  the  sun, 

Or  is  it  lighting  a path  to  the  countless  stars? 

Is  a field  of  grain  a potential  storehouse, 

Or  is  it  a symphony  in  gold? 

Is  the  mighty  spruce  just  a tree, 

Or  is  it  a monument  of  endurance  wrought  in  wood? 

Is  a tiny  village  in  mid-winter  merely  hushed, 
Or  is  it  dumb  with  snow  as  it  bows  its  head  in  the  star- 
lit night? 


Can  a man  reach  and  touch  where  the  sky  is 
bluest  or  pluck  a feathery  cloud  from 
the  heavens. 

Or  must  he  forever  live  in  a world  of  shifting  shadows 
shackled  to  a spinning  sphere? 
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OVERTONES 


“These  kids  who  never  should  have 
left  the  farm,”  he  wrote,  “are  the  ones 
who  are  taking  the  consequences. 
They  didn't  even  know  what  they 
were  fighting  for.  I wish  that  those 
isolationists  could  have  been  here:  the 
ones  who  stuck  their  heads  in  the 
ground  and  cried  ‘it’s  none  of  our 
business’  when  Hitler  tried  out  his 
tioups  in  the  Civil  War;  those  who 
so  willingly  accepted  Hitler’s  conquest 
of  Poland  and  cried  ‘appease,  ap- 
pease’; those  who  woke  up  on  De- 
cember 7th  and  said  ‘But  this  can’t 
happen  to  us!’  If  ever  I come  out  of 
this  alive  — God  help  the  first  man 
I meet  who  preaches  isolationism!” 

During  November,  work  at  the  of- 
fice tripled  and  I was  so  busy  that  I 
didn’t  notice  two  civilians  who  came 
into  the  office  and  were  shown  into 
the  “Old  Man’s”  private  office. 

Fifteen  minutes  later,  the  Chief 
Yeoman  came  over  to  my  desk. 

“The  Captain  wants  to  see  you.” 

“Do  you  know  what  it’s  about?” 

“No,  but  you’d  better  take  that  pack 
of  cigarettes  out  of  your  breast  pocket 
before  you  go  in.” 

I dropped  the  cigarettes  into  a desk 
drawer  — they  had  made  my  pocket 
bulge  — and  went  toward  the  heavy 
door  of  the  captain's  office,  trying  to 
figure  out  what  I had  done  wrong. 

I did  a last  minute  tidying  job  and 
knocked.  There  was  an  immediate 
answer  and  I went  in.  The  captain 
was  sitting  at  his  desk  with  a civilian 
on  each  side  of  him. 

“These  men  want  to  ask  you  some 
questions,  son,”  the  captain  said  and 
smiled  one  of  his  rare  smiles. 

Both  of  the  men  were  middle  aged, 
clean  shaven.  They  were  wearing 
heavy  woolen  suits  that  were  out  of 
place  in  Miami.  They  had  evidently 
just  come  from  up  north  where  the 
weather  was  much  colder.  The  one 
in  a blue  pin-striped  suit  motioned  me 
to  a chair. 

“How  well  do  you  know  Craig 
Downing?”  he  asked. 

“Pretty  well.” 

“Did  you  know  that  he  was  mar- 
ried?” The  blue  pin-striped  suit  tow- 
ered over  me. 

“Yes,  I knew  it.” 

“Did  he  ever  tell  you  anything 
about  his  home  life?” 

“No,  and  I never  asked  him.” 

“Do  you  know  if  he  belonged  to 
any  clubs  or  organizations?” 


“He  belonged  to  a book-of-the- 
month  club.  He  got  all  the  best  sellers 
both  fiction  and  non-fiction.  Has  any- 
thing happened  to  Craig?” 

The  man  was  slow  in  answering. 

“No,  nothing’s  happened.”  He 
paused.  “Do  you  know  if  Downing 
was  happy  in  the  service?” 

“Yes,  he  likes  the  service.  He’s  a 
college  graduate  and  was  offered  a 
commission  several  times,  but  he 
turned  the  offers  down.  He  felt  he 
could  do  more  good  work  in  the  job 
he  had  been  trained  for.” 

He  nodded.  “That’ll  be  all.” 

I looked  at  the  captain,  waiting  for 
his  permission  to  go.  When  he  re- 
alized I was  still  in  the  room,  he 
turned  from  the  civilian  he  had  been 
talking  to  and  looked  me  straight  in 
the  eye  for  a second. 

“We  won’t  need  you  anymore.” 

I went  back  to  my  desk  puzzled.  I 
didn’t  spend  much  time  wondering 
though;  there  was  plenty  of  work  to 
be  done.  I didn’t  find  out  until  a 
week  later  that  the  men  I had  talked 
to  had  been  F.  B.  I.  men.  The  in- 
formation came  to  me  via  the  office 
grapevine,  so  it  could  have  been  mere 
rumor. 

I couldn’t  decide  whether  or  not 
to  write  Craig  about  what  had  hap- 
pened. Circumstances  solved  the  prob- 
lem for  me  though. 

At  the  end  of  November,  I got  a 
letter  from  Craig  enclosing  a money 
order  with  instructions  to  buy  a 
Christmas  gift  for  his  wife  and  mail 
it  to  her  at  an  address  in  New  York. 
He  gave  me  her  measurements  and 
specified  that  if  I chose  clothing,  it 
had  to  be  white.  I tried  to  put  myself 
in  Craig's  place;  my  idea  of  marriage 
was  intimacy  — finally  I decided  on 
lacy  undies,  the  epitome  of  intimacy. 
I took  the  package  to  be  wrapped  very 
festively,  intending  to  mail  it  in  time 
for  Christmas. 

When  I got  back  to  the  barracks, 
I had  a note  to  report  to  the  Person- 
nel Officer.  I knew  that  the  office 
was  closed  — it  would  have  to  wait 
until  morning;  I wrapped  all  my 
packages  and  turned  in  after  mid- 
night. 

After  breakfast,  I met  the  Chief 
Yeoman  going  into  the  Personnel 
building. 

“You’ve  got  orders  to  ship  out,”  he 
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said.  “Meet  your  ship  in  New  York 
— ten  days  delay  enroute.  You  leave 
in  a couple  of  days.” 

The  news  was  startling;  I hadn’t 
expected  to  ship  out  until  after  New 
Years.  There  were  so  many  things  I 
had  to  do  before  I could  be  ready. 
I wanted  to  buy  some  extra  under- 
wear, stock  up  on  stationery  and  ciga- 
rettes and  get  my  dirty  laundry  wash- 
ed. I picked  up  my  hat  and  ran. 

I didn’t  get  the  chance  to  mail  my 
Christmas  gifts,  but  since  I was  get- 
ting a delay  en  route,  I could  deliver 
them  personally.  Particularly  Craig’s 
wife’s  — I looked  forward  with  no 
little  curiosity  to  this  unexpected 
meeting. 

I left  Miami  regretfully,  spent  a 
week  with  the  folks  with  Mom  fuss- 
ing over  me  all  the  time,  going  out 
every  night.  The  folks  were  a little 
worried  because  I was  going  to  sea. 

The  day  before  Christmas,  I arrived 
in  New  York  to  deliver  the  gift.  At 
the  address  Craig  had  given  me,  a 
small,  wizened,  inscrutable  woman 
dressed  in  a relic  of  Civil  War  days  an- 
got  a message  for  her.”  I felt  that  the 
swered  my  ring. 

“I’d  like  to  see  Su  Downing,”  I 
said. 

The  relic  stared  at  me,  her  jaws 
working. 

“She  ain’t  here.” 

“Do  you  know  where  she  is?”  I 
was  beginning  to  wonder  what  I had 
gotten  myself  into. 

“Who  are  you?”  she  asked. 

“I’m  a friend  of  her  husband.  I’ve 
got  a message  for  her.  I felt  that  the 
little  lie  was  necessary  to  impress  her. 

After  a quick  scan  of  me,  the  old 
woman  said,  “She’s  in  the  hospital,” 
and  gave  me  the  address  of  a small 
hospital  in  the  Bronx.  I left  with  a 
feeling  of  relief. 

When  I asked  for  Mrs.  Downing, 
the  nurse  tending  the  desk  looked  up 
quickly. 

“Excuse  me  for  staring,”  she  said. 
“Mrs.  Downing  hasn’t  had  any  visit- 
ors. Take  the  elevator  to  the  second 
floor.” 

As  I walked  away,  I could  hear  her 
wffiispering  to  the  telephone  operator. 

There  was  no  one  at  the  desk  on 
the  second  floor;  I might  have  been 
the  only  person  within  miles.  I walked 
softly  to  the  plate  glass  window  across 

( Continued  on  page  24 ) 
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THE  CLOAK 
OF  NIGHT 


HE  DARKENED  STREET  Was  silent. 

Small  blobs  of  light  fell  from  the 
widely-spaced,  dingy  street  lamps  and 
splattered  against  once-proud  brown- 
stone  houses. 

From  out  of  the  wall  of  darkness  at 
the  head  of  the  street  came  a man  of 
medium  height;  his  rounded  features 
were  shaded  by  a rather  worn  felt  hat. 
He  stopped,  lit  a cigarette,  and  then 
moved  quickly  on  as  if  he  were  afraid 
of  breaking  the  shell  of  silence  which 
covered  the  neighborhood.  Despite 
caution,  his  departing  footsteps  set  up 
a staccato  echo  which  careened  crazily 
through  the  night.  At  Number  603 
he  stopped  again,  threw  away  the 
long,  unsmoked  cigarette  butt  and 
turned  uncertainly,  his  grey  overcoat 
flapping  about  him. 

As  Mike  stood  there  unsurely  for  a 
moment,  fears  flooded  in  on  him,  al- 
most breaking  down  the  reserve  of  de- 
termination which  he  had  built  up. 
With  a visible  effort  he  reached  for 
the  door  knocker,  changed  his  mind, 
and  walked  unannounced  into  the 
house. 

Mike  wandered  aimlessly  down  the 
thickly  carpeted  hall  and  deposited  his 
coat  and  hat  on  a high-backed  chair 
which  appeared  to  have  been  placed 
there  exactly  for  that  purpose.  The 
wide  stairs  seemed  steeper  than  any 
he  had  climbed  before;  he  was  strain- 
ing from  exertion  when  he  reached 
the  top. 

The  door  in  front  of  him  was  for- 
bidding, and  he  knocked  hesitantly 
several  times  before  a voice  quietly 
called,  “Come  in.” 

He  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his 
palms,  straightened  his  shoulders  and 
went  in. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  room  was  a 
desk  littered  with  paper,  indicating 
that  someone  had  recently  attempted 
to  work  there.  In  the  fireplace  at  the 
left  were  the  remains  of  a once-roaring 
fire,  and  from  its  dim  glow,  the  figure 
of  a man  could  be  seen  slumped  down 
in  an  easychair  nearby. 

Mike  cleared  his  throat  audibly,  but 
until  Mike  spoke,  the  figure  gave  no 
indication  that  he  realized  anyone  had 
entered. 

“Mr.  Dome,”  Mike  said  as  he  cross- 
ed the  room,  “I’d  like  to  talk  to  you 
if  I may.” 

Mr.  Dome  nodded  toward  a chair, 
and  Mike  sat  down  slowly,  realizing 
instinctively  that  something  was 
wrong,  but  he  resumed  his  attempt  at 
conversation. 

“As  you  know,  sir,  your  daughter 
and  I have  been  very  good  friends  for 


the  last  two  years.  During  the  last 
eight  months  we  have  been  dating 
steadily.” 

Mr.  Dome  said  nothing  so  Mike 
continued.  “We  are  very  much  in 
love.  When  I asked  her  to  be  my 
wife,  she  accepted,  but  said  I should 
tell  you  our  decision,  so  here  I am.” 
When  Mike  had  finished,  he  sat 
waiting  for  the  older  man  to  speak. 
After  several  moments  Mr.  Dome 
finally  broke  the  silence. 

“Mike,”  he  said,  “I’ve  liked  you 
since  Mary  first  introduced  you  to  me. 
I love  her  dearly  and  nothing  would 
have  pleased  me  more  than  to  see  you 
two  married.  What  I have  to  tell  you 
now  is  one  of  the  hardest  things  I 
have  ever  had  to  say  in  my  life.” 
Mike  tensed,  for  he  knew  now  that 
his  fears  had  been  justified. 


How  fast  impressions  fade  and  flee 
As  dark  clouds  running  ’fore  a storm. 
I search  my  mind  but  uselessly 
To  catch  the  scene  I saw  that  morn. 

I sit  here  reading  what  I wrote, 

Each  word  a color  all  its  own, 

A surge,  a thrill  leaps  to  my  throat 
To  feel  again  that  beauty  sown. 

“While  nature’s  perfume  gently  strokes 
The  cooling,  cleasing  morning  dusk 
The  milky  mists  of  meadow  cloak 
And  cling  like  webs  of  floating  dust. 

“The  summer  sky  is  streaked  with 
clouds, 

Like  poplars  ’long  a country  lane. 
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Mr.  Dome  went  on.  “Son,  Mary 
was  in  an  automobile  crash.  She  died 
before  her  ambulance  reached  the  hos- 
pital. They  phoned  to  tell  me  fifteen 
minutes  before  you  got  here.” 

There  was  nothing  Mike  could  say. 
Lie  stood,  stared  blindly  at  the  fire  for 
several  minutes,  and  then  muttered 
something  about  going  for  a walk. 
He  went  out  of  the  room,  stumbled 
down  the  stairs,  and  fumbled  on  his 
hat  and  coat.  With  the  collar  of  his 
grey  overcoat  securely  around  his 
throat,  and  his  hat  brim  yanked  down 
to  further  hide  his  face,  he  went  out 
into  the  welcome  dark  of  the  street. 

Once  again  his  departing  steps  sent 
echoes  through  the  quiet  night,  as  he 
made  his  way  toward  the  wall  of 
darkness  at  the  head  of  the  street. 


ROBERT  L.  ANDERSON 

The  very  wind  itself  is  bowed 
In  reverence  to  the  coming  rain. 

“The  music  flows  while  throbbing, 
swaying 

Turning  minds  as  though  a millwheel 
wheel 

Mashing  thus  the  past  to  graying 
Pulp  which  is  the  future’s  meal.” 

But  when,  as  sure  as  age  must  come, 
The  subtle,  brilliant  beauty  goes, 

My  mind  which  was  ’till  then  so  dumb, 
Has  risen  from  its  purple  throes. 

My  very  soul  has  taken  heart 
To  face  the  tedious,  hollow  throng, 
Whose  lack  of  loving  beauty’s  part 
To  me  is  so,  so  wrong. 


THE  BETTER  PART  OF  LIFE 


EDUCATION’S 

FUTURE 


PAUL  C.  STAPLES 


As  science  progresses,  uncovering 
more  and  more  facts,  the  total 
amount  of  knowledge  on  the  earth  in- 
creases proportionally.  It  is  obvious 
that  we  now  have  more  learnable  facts 
than  any  ordinary  person  can  learn  in 
one  lifetime.  At  one  time,  any  well 
educated  person  could  converse  intel- 
ligently with  the  most  learned  of  men 
without  the  feeling  of  not  knowing 
the  barest  rudiments  of  the  subjects. 
Nowaday,  a doctor  has  a blank  look 
on  his  face  if  an  engineer  starts  to  talk 
shop,  and  vice  versa.  This  holds  true 
for  men  of  other  professions  also. 

In  any  one  field  there  is  enough 
material  to  keep  one  man  occupied. 
A man  must  choose  a field  to  which 
he  wishes  to  devote  his  special  atten- 
tion. We  still  have  some  men  who 
take  a liberal  arts  course,  thereby  ob- 
taining a broad,  non-specialized  edu- 
cation. However,  these  men  are  in  a 
definite  minority.  The  present-day 
trend  for  a student  in  college  is  to 
specialize  in  one  field  so  that  at  the 
time  he  graduates,  he  will  be  able  to 
qualify  for  the  duties  of  a profession. 
Thus,  he  is  prepared  to  step  into  a 
position  related  to  his  field  of  study 
without  having  to  learn  the  job  from 
the  ground  up. 

In  general,  all  college  courses  are 
essentially  the  same  for  the  first  two 
years.  These  two  years  serve  to 
broaden  the  mind  of  the  student  and 
tend  to  make  him  a better  citizen. 
After  the  first  two  years  a student  may 
spend  from  one  to  six  years  in  the 
learning  of  a profession  which  will 
better  enable  him  to  earn  a living.  As 
science  goes  on  finding  out  new  facts, 
as  history  goes  on  being  made,  the  stu- 
dent in  college  will  not  want  to  spend 
his  time  on  “broadening”  subjects.  It 
will  then  be  necessary  to  begin  special- 
ization during  the  first  years  of  college. 

In  time,  it  may  be  necessary  to  start 
specialization  in  high  school  and  then 
in  grammar  school.  Ultimately,  the 
doctor-to-be  will  be  given  a pair  of 
forceps  to  play  with  in  the  cradle, 
while  the  embryonic  engineer  will  be 
given  a slide  rule  in  place  of  a teething 
ring. 

All  this  may  sound  ridiculous,  but 
it  is  a more  likely  solution  that  the 
man  of  tomorrow  will  not  have  reach- 
ed the  age  of  responsibility  until  he 
reaches  thirty  or  even  thirty-five  years 
of  age.  As  the  life  cycle  now  stands,  a 
man  has  to  sacrifice  either  his  child- 
hood or  the  greater  part  of  his  man- 
hood to  educational  pursuits.  The 
youth  who  waits  until  he  reaches  man’s 
estate  before  beginning  his  advanced 
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education  will  have  passed  his  prime 
unless  science  can  reach  into  the  ulti- 
mate and  give  a man  youth  everlast- 
ing. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  human 
mind  to  think  in  finite  terms.  This 
is  because  we  live  in  a world  bounded 
by  three  dimensions:  length,  depth, 

and  time.  If  this  train  of  thought  is 
to  be  applied  to  research  and  edu- 
cation, it  becomes  apparent  that  there 
will  eventually  come  a time  when  all 
facts  will  be  recorded  and  all  inven- 
tions will  have  been  invented.  When 
this  comes  about  there  will  no  longer 
be  the  incentive  to  learn.  The  thrill 
of  discovery  will  be  gone  when  some- 
one does  something  that  he  knows  is 
not  unique,  that  has  been  done  before. 

This  leaves  the  man  of  the  future 
with  the  choice  of  learning  for  the 
sake  of  possessing  knowledge,  learning 
in  order  to  make  a living,  or  not 
learning.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
first  will  provide  enough  incentive  to 
move  any  but  the  exceptional  person 
to  want  to  go  through  the  process  of 
learning.  The  chances  are  that  if  we 
ever  reach  such  an  enlightened  state, 
the  essentials  of  life  will  be  amply 
provided  for  the  people  by  machines 
so  that  there  will  no  need  of  earning 
a living.  The  only  other  choice  is  not 
to  learn.  It  will  be  the  Golden  Age 
when  there  will  be  no  reason,  object 
or  purpose  for  anyone  doing  anything. 

Further  speculation  along  these  lines 
leads  inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that 
life  is  futile,  that  to  endeavor  to  be- 
come educated  is  not  a worthy  pursuit, 
and  that  it  would  be  better  if  the 
world  were  to  blow  up  now  and  save 
us  from  working  so  hard  toward  a use- 
less end.  Our  inevitable  destiny  is  the 
downfall  of  everything  we  are  now  in 
the  process  of  building  up.  The  cycle 
will  be  completed,  man  will  revert  to 
the  ape  stage,  life  will  go  back  to  the 
sea,  the  earth  back  to  the  sun,  and 
then  where  will  your  English  gram- 
mar be? 


OFFICE 

Robert  Leider 

With  the  hatchet 

we  cut  the  smoke  as  the 

nimble  fingers 

whirl  with  the  keys 

to  the  letters  and 

the  words  which  write  the 

story  of  what 

they  did. 


AS  I SAW  HIM 


There  he  was  standing  before  us 
straight  and  serene  with  his  violin 
perched  beneath  his  chin.  Before  him 
were  the  thousands  of  people  that  had 
come  to  hear  and  be  inspired  by  his 
phantasy  of  art  — music. 

He  lifted  his  right  arm  and  the  bow 
moved  gracefully  and  yet  forcefully 
across  the  strings  of  his  violin.  And 
the  spacious  hall  filled  with  melodious 
harmony  that  gave  vent  to  the  feeling 
of  an  artist  who  knew  no  way  to  ex- 
press himself  more  effectively  than 
through  the  richness  of  his  music. 

His  jovial  face  was  something  to 
behold,  for  it  portrayed  the  simplicity 
of  one  that  enjoyed  life  immensely. 
His  eyes  expressed  his  composure. 
Mentally  he  was  carried  out  of  the 
world  of  reality.  Now  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  his  own  world,  where  sor- 
row was  extinct  and  happiness  pre- 
vailed. Perhaps  he  was  in  his  bit  of 
heaven. 

The  audience  was  transfixed  as 
though  hypnotized  by  the  sweet,  melo- 
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dious  sentiment  of  the  violin  master. 
He  played  as  if  life  itself  were  ex- 
pressing its  own  beauty  and  richness. 
He  expressed  the  frustrations  of  a peo- 
ple, the  customs  of  another,  the  care- 
free life  of  the  vagabond,  all  with  the 
vital  force  of  the  violin. 

Yet  he  was  not  aware  of  the  spell 
he  created,  for  his  mind  was  still 
dancing  on  the  notes  of  his  music. 
When  the  music  finally  stopped,  he 
was  back  in  reality  again.  His  ima- 
gination had  returned  from  where  it 
came.  He  bowed  gratefully  to  an  ap- 
preciative audience  and  disappeared 
again. 

Who  was  he?  Just  a man  who  had 
found  a way  to  say  what  was  in  his 
heart  and  yet  not  utter  a word.  For 
the  violin  was  to  him  what  the  soul 
must  be  to  others.  It  spoke  to  com- 
mon human  ears  of  morning  blessings 
and  evening  tears.  He  was  a man  who 
wove  his  life  around  imagination  with 
the  violin  as  its  nucleus. 


HELD  FOR 
QUESTIONING 


“Daddy,  who’s  at  the  door?”  he 
called. 

I told  the  kid  to  get  back  to  bed, 
and  not  to  wake  up  his  mother. 

The  bell  kept  ringing  and  the  cop 
was  shaking  the  front  door.  Finally  I 
decided  to  open  and  act  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  I was  quite  sure  that 
they  had  nothing  on  me.  So  I opened 
the  door  and  looked  right  at  the  cop 
standing  there.  Before  he  could  say 
a word,  I spoke  up. 

“Isn’t  it  early  for  visiting?”  I asked 
him,  trying  not  to  appear  nervous. 

“Are  you  Carl  Andrews?”  replied 
the  cop  in  a solemn  voice. 

“That’s  right,”  I replied  with  the 
words  catching  in  my  throat. 

“Someone  was  struck  down  the  road 
last  night  by  a hit  and  run  driver,"  I 
heard  the  cop  say. 

Everything  within  me  tightened  up. 
My  hand  clutched  the  door  knob,  and 
I wasn’t  able  to  say  a word.  The  cop 
paused,  cleared  his  throat,  and  went 
on  speaking. 

“Do  you  recognize  this  raincoat?” 


(Continuation) 

he  asked,  holding  a mud  stained  rain- 
coat before  me. 

“I  have  one  like  that,”  I replied. 
My  mind  was  all  confused,  and  I 
began  to  feel  that  the  cop  was  leading 
up  to  something.  I made  up  my  mind 
then  not  to  admit  anything. 

“It  must  be  yours,”  the  cop  con- 
tinued, “it  has  your  name  stenciled  on 
the  inside.  The  victim  was  wearing 
the  raincoat,  so  we  tentatively  iden- 
tified her  as  Mrs.  Andrews.  We  want 
you  to  come  down  to  view  the  body 
and  verify  the  identification  of  the 
victim.” 

I felt  limp  like  a rag,  and  I remem- 
ber muttering,  “My  wife,  Esther? 

I ran  down  the  hall  and  up  the 
stairs.  The  kid  was  sitting  on  the 
top  step.  I rushed  past  him  and  up 
to  the  bedroom.  When  I opened  the 
door,  I knew  there  wasn’t  any  doubt 
about  it  — the  bed  hadn’t  been  slept 
in  the  night  before! 

Do  you  want  to  take  pictures  now, 
reporter? 
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FERTILITY 

ROBERT  LEIDER 

Bells  are  ringing 
in  the  ears  the 
boogie  of  love 
as  the  Conquistador 
of  the  heart  arises 
from  his  wintry  slumber 
and  plants  the  seed  of 
love  in  the  heart  of 
the  unborn  child. 


OVERTONES 


(Conclusion) 

the  corridor  and  looked  through.  The 
room  held  twelve  bassinets  each  with 
a tiny  one  or  two-week-old  baby  in  it. 
I had  time  to  speculate  for  only  a 
moment;  a nurse  wearing  a face-mask 
and  operating-room  gown  walked  up 
and  asked  very  directly  if  she  could 
help  me.  I showed  her  the  slip. 

“Down  the  corridor.  Room  206.” 

I walked  as  quietly  as  I could  past 
four  doors;  it  seemed  that  any  noise 
would  be  an  infraction  of  hospital 
rules.  The  fifth  door  was  open.  A 
small  girlish  figure  lay  there  turned 
away  from  me.  I scraped  my  feet 
and  cleared  my  throat.  She  didn't 
move  so  I walked  up  closer  to  the 
bed.  In  moving  I inadvertently  kicked 
a caster.  Su  turned  and  looked  up  at 
me.  I found  myself  looking  into  two 
almond  shaped,  dark  eyes;  her  nose 
was  small  and  straight,  her  mouth  pe- 
tite and  the  whole  crowned  by  heavy 
black  hair.  She  was  undoubtedly,  the 
prettiest  Japanese  girl  I have  ever  seen. 

That  was  four  years  ago.  As  I said 
before,  I’ve  often  wondered  what  hap- 
pened to  Craig  — our  paths  just  never 
crossed  again. 


FREE 

WHITE 

TWENTY-ONE 

CHARLES  WM.  CARR 

I’m  free  as  the  wind,  as  the  wind  is 
free, 

And  free  as  the  waves  upon  the  sea, 

And  free  as  the  busy  bumble  bee, 

And  none  on  earth  can  humble  me. 

I’m  white  as  the  white  of  the  brightest 
light, 

And  white  as  the  sheet  of  the  ghost 
at  night, 

And  white  as  the  vapor  of  shot  in 
flight, 

At  least  in  the  skin  where  my  clothes 
are  tight. 

I’m  twenty-one  and  my  father’s  son, 

And  I seldom  get  my  day’s  work  done, 

And  I like  to  watch  the  race — not  run, 

For  the  god  who  rules  my  life  is  Fun. 


WOMAN’S 

PREROGATIVE 

(Conclusion ) 

judiced  against  him  because  I was 
mad  at  Joe.  He’s  really  not  such  a 
bad  driver  either,  matter  of  fact  he’s 
a wonderful  driver.  C’mon,  lover  boy, 
put  the  pump  back  on  — I’ll  be  good. 
Oh  .those  hands  — so  firm  and  yet 
so  full  of  knowledge,  so  kind  and 
gentle.  . . ” 

Lover  boy  finished  replacing  the 
pump,  slid  under  the  wheel,  crossed 
his  fingers  and  stepped  on  the  starter. 
Ford  kicked  over,  coughed  once,  and 
on  the  second  try  started  and  purred. 
As  she  picked  up  speed  she  thought, 
“Joe,  you  have  lost  the  love  of  a good 
Ford  and  you  have  no  one  to  blame 
but  yourself.  M-m-m-m  hands  . . . . 
‘rolling  along  the  highway’  . . 


IDYLL 


william  c.  McGuire 

Each  day,  as  I walked,  I’d  see  you 
stand, 

By  the  giant  oak’s  sprung  turf; 

While  strolling  Atlantic’s  heaving  side, 
Your  face  would  be  framed  in  surf. 

Once  more  you  stand,  though  in 
Lebanon, 

And  now  by  an  olive  tree; 

From  the  glory  of  Mediterranean  blue, 
You’re  smiling,  I swear  it,  at  me. 

—1942 


MORTAL  SIN 


(Conclusion ) 

charge  be  commuted  to  thirty-five 
years  of  service  in  the  United  States 
Navy.  Signed,  Maurice  S.  Hopper, 
Rumble-seat  Admiral,  U.S.N.  (ret.)” 

The  next  thing  Clyde  knew,  he 
awoke  in  a cold  sweat.  He  heaved  a 
sigh  of  relief,  thanking  God  that  it 
was  only  a dream.  He  looked  at  his 
watch. 

“Three  minutes  to  eight!” 

“Cripes,  today  is  Saturday!”  He 
dressed  hurriedly  in  his  neatly  pressed 
uniform  and  immaculately  shined 
shoes  and  dashed  between  long  rows 
of  barracks  lest  he  miss  inspection. 
He  slipped  into  ranks  and  proceeded 
to  align  himself.  His  eyes  dwelt  for 
a fearful  second  on  the  broken  shoe- 
lace of  his  left  shoe.  He  bent  over  and 
tied  the  loose  ends  together  as  neatly 
as  time  allowed  and  resumed  his  rigid 
position  of  attention.  He  cringed  and 
shook. 

Sure  enough,  there  was  the  Exec 
making  his  way  down  the  ranks, 
pointing  at  the  men  as  was  his  usual 
custom. 
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